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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School P»'tions Seenredd 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Caunecixn ilate, New York, 


Telephone 2654 Circle 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Musi Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupile prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance Z 
ga East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3929 Lenox. 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME, MATZENAUVER. 


Por Terms, address 
e461 Amsterdam Ave., N. ¥ Phone 4664 Audubon 


ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST Pupil of Gabrilowitsch Soloist 
Accompanist, Ensemble 
a West zoru St Parson Paice Stupro 





MME. OHRSTROM RENARD, 
rEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
On! Teacher of Anna Case 
Res. Studi 16 Weat ith St.. New York City. 


Phone, Columbus 3082 


JOHANNA BROCKS-OFTTEKING, 
SOPRANO) 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals and Musicales. 
*upils Receivec 
Btudio 607 West tarth Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
fo3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Author of “Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
Accuracy” and other instructive material, 
16:1 West gist St., New York City, 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 151 W. zand St., N. Y, Tel. 1833 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East i4oth St. 
t 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
626 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St, 
Phone, sssa River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


The Spencer Arms, 140 W, Sixty-ninth St. 
ine Ds ceensstesneee Ae eneteeetaed 3906 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E. Zivorea, Director. 
Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 


Tel, 1274 Bryant. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 7o Carnegie Hall. Phone 1472 Circle. 





Residence and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, Caanecig Hatt Srupto. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 








ROSS DAVID, 





at Central Park West. 


INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 


Teacher of Theo Karle. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 7oth St., New Vork 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New Yor! 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST, 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West rrith Street, New York City 


Phone, 4740 Morningside. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
KAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD, 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York, 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 


KUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 
tO1G-1917 


1916 
106 West 84th St., N. Y. Phose ahog Schuyle: 





CUYI.ER BLACK. 
TENOR. 
Rec tal—Concert—Oratorio—Opera, 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porrsza, 


Metropol.tan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor«. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Metropolitan Coors +“ 1425 Broadway. N. Y¥. 
"hone, Bryant 1274. 











HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Studio: 206 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 








RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 





FR ANCIS R¢ IGERS, 


115 East ony Street, 


Conpuctor Netcusornoop SympHony ORCHESTRA, 
East Sing House Setttement Music 
" ENSEMBLE, Tueory Music. 
¢ School, 8:15 Carnegie Hall, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


: 257 West ro4gth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside, 





IENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 


—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 
Advanced pupils and teachers. 
Specialization in tone production. 


Principles of Leschetizky. Busoni and Matthay 


Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals: 


Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York. 


Tel., 3786 Schuyler. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42nd St., New York. 





RANC IS STU ART, 


years in ( ‘alifornia.) ) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Leschetiszky Exponent, Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 


Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 


Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E. 6and St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaga 


SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 

INSTRUCTION IN PIANO, ORGAN AND Taeory. 

Assistant Conductor, Newark Festival Chorus; 
Director of Music Allen- Stevenson School, New 
York City; Organist and Director St. James 
Episcopal Church, Newark. 

Studio: 847 Broad Street, Newark. 
Residence: 36 Ha'sted St., East Orange, N. J. 








LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave, (61st St.) 

Tele phone 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hall 
Monday and “Thursday Mornings. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 

TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 

1730 Broadway, Cor, sgth St, 
Telephone, 789 Circle, 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St, Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 
Conrratto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, See?. 
340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C, Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E, 6ad Street 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning ree Ae hest perfection. 
ARRI, Directors. 





rf. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and g3rd St 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Compositice 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
“6 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox. 








Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of : ot ; i 
Scientifically taught 


Small Private ‘Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time. 


. Phone, 5469] Bedford 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 


Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N, 








Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 








CARL F IQUE, PIANO 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West t26th St., New York. 
"Phone, Morningside 2346, 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 

STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 
41 West 4sth Street, New Yorr 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS | MARIE LOUISE TODD | : DUBINSKY Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 
a Pn Tone pianist | encthastee peor eee 

: secon e e ruction HE ART OF SINGING 
College ‘Point Serre t Manhatten Co . aa Studio: i ss Hal — = ua York . 647 ae $t., New York City, Tel. 38970 Audubon Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
DLE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL ian 
Coloratara Soprano | Operatic Tenor ad Lisler Singer Brailes enet Mme. Marie Zendt Studio: 
KARL KRUEGER se Pais or Albert ert Queene a be be. lor saataiince 9 SOPRANO : iets Carnegie Hall, New York City 
‘30th St.. New York City” Phone, Plaza $057 - a ee Pianis 
Organist az “yest st Asn's = the- SUE | A RV A R D, S pn GEORG 1A KOBER, School te 
18 Hamilton on a York, oprano R a I p h C O x 300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 
Season 1910-17 | King. Edward ve Berard 81. Pitsburgh ae cin 
FAY FOSTER |__|  * tisviretennonce Yous | Katharine HOFFMANN someanss 


Composer, Voice Eseseuones AND Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to 
229 West rogth St., N. y* Phone, Pi 1374. 





SYS Or Improven Music 
grav For BEGINNERS, 
Send_ for information 

9 booklets of iodeemenik Mrs. Carrie Louise 


g, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 





THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and Divine) Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - - YORK 











i LEVY == 





tells St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street : Boston 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to ~ artistically.” 














HAGGERTY-SNELL {2227 s.21. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 
L 4 
RUSSELL 
2 4 


pth “Russell Stadies."” Voice Cult- 


ure, Singing, Coach, Englis) Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
Method, Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 


Carnegie Hall, Manhattan College of Music, Newark 


sonal E fbrers 
oprano ie Tone 


Wew York City 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii [| ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD "ss 




















FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE fi: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


f LaForge Murphy 


DRAMATIC wrurp 
Dretesto— rao Wican Ran accepted. 
000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audubon 

















ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRAN 
Address: 458 Cumberland Aa Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 

2 Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, coached. 
177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


BUCKHOUT 





Tel. 7127 Riverside. 








s§ o PRAN oO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - . 





Chicago 





DAISY CANTRELL 
—— Fae gu 


— POLK 


Concert, Cootume Recital and Oratorio 
252 West 85th New York City 


ys FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
Tel. as9-M Audubon. 











Home Address: St. Pavwt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts., "Piiledelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management; FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 

















BONG 


SAYS: 
ak be ag 4 a wolee 


There Is no voloe defect that can 
MADAME VALERI. escape her notice, and that can- 
not be corrected by her ability tremole Included, when bad 
training bas not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal chords." 

1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org att 
Organist a Bicester Brick Church, Temple 
Beth Union Theological Seminary. 
4ita Fifth Ave., York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence:' 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


~ 624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Areyle St. Chicago. 11! 


JOHN B, MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


























St. Louis, Mo. 








VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction SS 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 














For Information 
Address - 





VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS, A, M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 











P ELIZABETH 







Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 




















ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phone. Audubon 6820 


Personal Representative— 
james oO. Beans, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Cope S Com 
st. * Hotel 


KARLETON aan 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern ‘onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City. 


we WILD ies 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Celumbus 2329 











~ 





DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago ‘management: 
Richard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


& % 




















TENOR—COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Seestight” 
(waltz song). 
otal Maris Antoinette broadens, 66th & 67th Ste., 


" 
HALLET GILBERTE _ Tel. ot 


2740 Columbus 


: BENNECHE 


CONCERT, ORATORIO AND OPERA 
Mangement: Antonia Sawyer. Aeolian Hall, N.Y. C. 


FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


or Foster & David, $00 Fifth” Ave., 








New York 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H, E, Krehbiel writes, “A ii ingratiat 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 





liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and « 
A most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 


o | SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio Recita! 








Address: 
Music League of Americe 
Aeolise Hell, N. ¥. 





i 


“~} POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management; Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New Yor’ 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-280. 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 








HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Werth, Texas 
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m 
H ie repolites 0 Opera House Bide. e261 Rosters b Therodoys 





: Sseevencezere, |f MARGOLISS% | ‘Toe Bost Bargain is Quality— 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street 


VERA KAIGHN 


SOPRANO First Prochyterian Chareh 
Personal Address, 524K. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 





t ‘P LE i ERR tet? 


OLOIS T—&. Louis Symphony 
5744 Westminster Pi ST. LOUIS, a3. MO. 


ai 


Oh sll 
MAY MUKLE = set 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
NEW YORK 























CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, 


om — 


ANIST =~ ° COACH 











i 


ebb whe eartalt 
e Accomp 

















The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


See Francisco Paneme-Pacific Exposition, 1915 





HIGREST HONORS 


Kimba!l Pianos—Player Pianos 


Pipe Organs—R Organs 
”: sis: Rolls 
he a yo 7 pele ct a Kimball, your judg- | 
ho d by iu uries of ¢ experts rts of | 
est - ter nal Expositio 
San Poonaienn, ja 
Seattle, 1909 
Chicago World's Fan 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 
KIMBALL 
Manufactured by 
W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


ppimes s ae o Bivé. 


maha, 1898 | 


——~- 

















8. W. Cor. Wabash 
Chicago 











E BEACH, Soprano 


' ORATORIO 


' 
Pa) ey Breskiye N ce 


|) WILL RHODES, J r 


TENOR 


‘RICHARDSON! 


E Management: wg | Snow, 4 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 














maker 


qualities and durability 


He Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which % still being built by its —e 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its eT. tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 


eve 
ooo 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





pELUAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST. ees IST 


Lrow a Heaty Buitpiw Cuicaco, It. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





wun CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals t File Compositions apd His Famous 
i “Indian 
Adérese: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 


VIOLA COLE 


——— PIAN 1893" 


612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


poris BARNETT 











{MOREA 


Dramatic Tenor 
Opera :: Concert 











CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio: 100 Cornenie Hal p ow York City 


Knabe Piano 


¢- GARTON § 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 








AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 


Vernon Archibald 


BARITONE TEACHES or SINGING 


ol e¢ Product 
Studio: 103 East gsth "Stre et, New *Vork 
one, Murra y ain 5460. 


BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE 
38 West 129th Street, New York City 








LAURENCE 








| THATCHER 














Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
TAT qj|{LUTIGER GANNON 
E Doles 4 eff: 624 Michigan Avenue’ ‘Chicago, Ill. 
T N 
lL; | RICHARD KNOTTS 
nie) Pianist orate ASS-BARITONE 
BIRMINGHAM mapas l austin. Fee 
MARGARET Karl SCHNEIDER 
K E Y E ty, aren tHe aaY OF SINGING 
With Chieege Grand Opera Co 1705 Chestnut Street Om relladclphia, Pa. 
Management, The Wolfsohe Musical 
A eeere et | HERBERT MILLER Suton 











Elizabeth th Randolph 


CONCERT AN AUD » OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 


ates Bandatph bee Saished Wedtionsly her course 
with me a Pine qualified for an operatic 
career, wk 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 





PESCIA 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





Lambert ame! TW URPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN se > co. 


The WoLFsoiN MU WOLFSOHN MUSICAL icAL BUREAU | 
West 34th Street, New York 








VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
West 5 
"Tel, 3053 he ay 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


166 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





GRACE NELSON 


SOPRANO 


1303 Kimbail Hall, Chicago 


Phone, Harrison 3035 





: VIRGIL | 


von School of Music 
want R age AP = St. pay vee ms 


address 
Viral ‘St. "Feerabura, « or 567 Aonind 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Thirty-first Season Opens September 7th. Illustrated Catalog sent free. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors. 


Kriwpatt Hart, Curcaoo, [11 





EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist Assistant to RUDOLPH CANZ 
1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago Tel. Hyde Park 3118 


EMIL J. POLAK 


ist and Coach 
533 WEST 150th STREET, NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 








@=cor 


ASCHENFELDER 


Stu dest °fat Wat 7ist Fe bey New York 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National h 
Bidg., Pittsburek Poona. me 


may VWVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Renée Chollet 
LYRIC COLORATURA—Crand Opera Prima Doane 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—FESTIVALS 
Hamilton Crange Station Box 1,N.Y. Phone 4537 Auduboo 

















HANS HESS 
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A SCHUMANN-HEINK TRIBUTE 
IS THE SAN DIEGO FESTIVAL 





Famous Songstress Makes It Monument of Her Grati- 
tude—Metropolitan Opera Forces to Assist 





The arrival in New York of Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
accompanied by Gertrude Gilbert, is intimately connected 
with the most important developments regarding the San 
Diego Music Festival, which was conceived recently by 
the great diva and a group of generous and public spirited 
citizens. Plans were formed to hold a big music festi- 
val annually in the beautiful city on the Pacific, and 
subscriptions at once materialized in large measure, in- 
cluding a $10,000 donation from Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
who contributed also her services as organizer and active 
vocal participant. Miss Gilbert, who is the director of 
the musical department at the recent very successful San 
Diego Exposition, was prevailed upon to help the new 
project in a managerial and advisory capacity. It was 
resolved to hold the festival on the site of the great out- 
door Spreckels organ, one of the most picturesque spots 
in Southern California. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was seen by a Musicat Courter 
representative last week upon her arrival in New York, 
and she and Miss Gilbert were kind enough to give the 
interviewer some hitherto unpublished details about the 
forthcoming event at San Diego. 

“The inspiration for the festival came from the Bay- 
reuth idea,” said Mme. Schumann-Heink, “and also is 
the practical realization of the plan which Mme. Nordica 
formulated some years ago, to give a series of perform- 
ances on a large scale at her home on the Hudson River 
near New York. I always have desired to carry on the 
work left undone through the untimely death of that 
great artist and my good friend, Lillian Nordica, and too, 
it has been the cherished wish of my heart to do some- 
thing for America, the country where I won my first im- 
portant recognition, the country that has been so inde- 
scribably kind to me in every way, the country of which I 
am a citizen, and of whose artistic strivings and ambitions 
I am so truly proud. I have a particularly warm spot for 
Southern California, as my home has been there in recent 
years, and I have spent many happy hours in San Diego, 
and also many sad ones when the hand of death bereft me 
of my dear son not long ago. 

“Aside, however, from sentimental reasons, there were 
also the climatic and scenic considerations which entered 
into the question of a proper site for the festival, and 
I do not think that there can be any two opinions about 
the wonders of the San Diego weather and the pictur- 
esqueness of the surroundings there. 

“We have fixed on July 17, 19 and 21 next, for the 
performances (open air) of “Meistersinger,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Cavalleria,” acts from Wagner 
operas, and symphonic and choral productions. The 
artists for the principal roles will be drawn from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and we intend to use also 
a part of its chorus and orchestra. I am negotiating at 
present with Mme. Gadski, Frieda Hempel, Sembach, 
Braun, Goritz, Brenska, Althouse, Riegelmann, and—.’ 

“Ahem!” put in Miss Gilbert. : : 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mme. Schumann-Heink, with 
a smile, “you see, we have some secrets, and Miss Gilbert 
is afraid that 1 shall let the cat out of the bag. There 
are some very big prospects in certain directions, but until 
they become facts, what is the use of talking about them 
for publication.” : ; 

“They will become facts without any question, for no 
one has refused Mme. Schumann-Heink so far,” observed 
Miss Gilbert quietly. : 

“And we are to have the invaluable assistance also of 
Anton Hoff, the Metropolitan conductor and coach, who 
is a Bayreuth product and an authority on operatic pro- 
duction. He will do all the preparatory work and spend 
at least four months in San Diego prior to the actual 
performances. : a as 

“The big purpose of this festival is to demonstrate the 
feasibility of an undertaking on such a scale in San Diego, 
and the success is sure to justify our present association 
for making the festival a permanent annual institution. 
As soon as possible we would like to employ American 
singers for the roles in all the operas, and in that way 
give them the training and experience which hitherto they 
have been in the habit of seeking in Europe. : 

“T trust’? said Mme. Schuman-Heink in conclusion, 
“that the San Diego Music Festival may stand for many 
years as the monument of something I am trying to do in 
order to show my great love for and my gratitude to 


America.” 





The Choralcelo a New Musical Instrument 





With a series of invitation recitals extending through 
the week a brand new musical instrument makes its 
formal bow before the music loving public of New York. 
This is the Choralcelo, an instrument operated from 
a piano keyboard, which is said to represent the first 
successful attempt to produce musical tone from strings 
and other mediums by electrical vibrations rather than 
by physical contact. This enables it to reach the goal 
so long dreamed of by musicians—the piano tone sus- 
tained at will. It also permits the extension of the 
instrument to include organ and_ orchestral effects 
through the vibration of accompanying sets of wooden 
bars, steel, aluminum, and other sonorous materials. 

A private reception for specially invited musicians 
and critics will be given on Monday afternoon, at the 


Choralcelo Galleries, 17 East Fortieth street, New York. 
On Tuesday, and each succeeding day, a recital will be 
given illustrating the scope of the Choralcelo, both as 
a solo instrument and as an accompaniment. The solo- 
ists will be Alice Eversman, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Hardy Williamson, late of the Century Opera 
Company, and Elena de Sayn, Russian violin virtuosa. 





THE CALIFORNIA BILL TO 
LICENSE MUSIC TEACHERS 
Strongly Organized Opposition Among Musical Asso- 
ciations 





The board ot directors of the California Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, representing the organizations of music 
teachers of the State, in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, San Diego, Riverside, Sacra- 
mento, San Jose, and other localities throughout the 
State, has gone on record in opposition to the bill to 
license music teachers which has been introduced in the 
Legislature of Sacramento. From present indications this 
bill will receive the almost united opposition of the music 
teachers of the State and an active campaign to defeat 
it has been undertaken both by the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Musicians’ Club of San Francisco, the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Los Angeles, and other organizations rep- 
resenting the musical profession. 





Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
: to Resume in the Spring 





Owing to the fact that the management is seeking a 
more centrally located theater than the Garden Theater, 
New York, the Cosmopolitan Opera Company has _post- 
poned further performances for the present. Despite the 
high standard of the works presented, music lovers did not 
seem to relish the journey to a theater so far removed 
from the theatrical district proper. The management con- 
templates a resumption of the season in the early spring. 





Instructor Sues His Pupil 





Dudley Buck, the son of the late American composer of 
the same name, filed a complaint here last week in the 
matter of a lawsuit against Robert Gottschalk, a singer in 
a piece called “Seremonda,” now being performed in New 
York. Mr. Buck alleges that he gave the singer musical 
instruction, agreeing to receive from him 25 per cent. of his 
earnings on his engagements. Mr. Buck estimates Gott- 
schalk’s receipts so far at $10 000, and demands $2,500. He 
states that he has received nothing from his pupil up to 
date. 





Mendelssohn Glee Club to Be Heard 
at Carnegie Hall Next Season 





The Mendelssohn Glee Club is to give a special concert 
next season at Carnegie Hall, New York. Heretofore all 
the concerts of the club have been of a private nature, but 
this one will be open to the public. This will give the 
public an opportunity of hearing one of the best male 
choruses in the country. 





Chicago Symphony Orchestra to do 
Grainger’s “In a Nutshell” 





The Chicaeo Symphony Orchestra. Frederick Stock 
conductor, will produce Percy Grainger’s suite, “In a Nut- 
shell.” on February 16 and 17. Mr. Grainger will be the 
soloist at these concerts, playing Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto, and the piano part of his own suite. 





“The Canterbury Pilgrims” at San Diego 





As one of the features of the first San Diego festival, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink is to produce the new DeKoven 
opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” Details of the produc- 
tion are not yet determined upon, but it will be a thor- 
oughly adequate one. The cast will he headed by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink herself as the Wife of Bath. 





Myrtle Elvyn Marries 





The Musicat Courter acknowledges the receipt of a 
card from Mrs. Edward Elvyn announcing the marriage 
of her daughter. Myrtle Elvyn, to Harrv L. Bloch. The 
ceremony took place at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on 
Wednesday, February 7. After the first of May Mr. and 
Mrs. Bloch will make their residence in New York at the 
Hotel Biltmore. 





Melba Engaged by Campanini 





It is reported that Nellie Melba, who is now visiting 
Honolulu. has been engaged by Campanini for the fall tour 
of 1017 of the Chicago Opera Association to sing Margue- 
rite in “Faust,” with Muratore as Faust. 


THE CADMAN “THUNDERBIRD” SUITE 


What W. Francis Gates Had to Say in the Los Angeles 
Graphic 





More than ordinary interest attached to the symphony 
programs last week from the presentation of a new work. 
New in this connection means new in its most extreme 
sense. Possibly it would be more explicit to say that the 
audience assisted at the birth of a new work. And judg- 
ing from its expressions, the audience found the position 
of accoucheur to be one of pleasure, satisfaction and 
profit—the later being the usual and correct medical atti- 
tude, I believe. It was the orchestra which went through 
the labor, under the soothing gesticulation of Mr. Tand- 
ler, and the father of the happy child was Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. One might also add the same adjective 
to “father” as to “child”; for the production, in spite of 
too limited rehearsal, was one that quite clearly pre- 
sented the composer’s intents and gave colorful voice to 
his ideas. 

This work was the “Thunderbird” suite. I doubt if any- 
one who is interested in musical doings in Los Angeles 
was left in ignorance, in the last two weeks as to who 
Mr. Cadman is or why he is. And the same as to the 
respected thunderbird. While admitting that I am a bit 
hazy in my birdology and would shrink from any exam- 
ination as to the bird’s form, facial expression, tone of 
voice or attitude of mind, from a specialist such as Mr. 
Geddes has proved to be, I am willing to accept Mr. Cad- 
man’s explanation as to how this Jupiter Tonans of the 
winged tribe came into musical literature. 

To state the same in brief: Mr. Geddes has written 
a drama of the above unusual name, and for this work 
Mr. Cadman wrote incidental music to the extent of twelve 
pieces, which, with chanted tribal melodies, are used dur- 
ing the progress of the play. In writing music for this 
purpose, Mr. Cadman has followed in the footsteps of 
the great, notably Mendelssohn; and in using the folk 
tunes of a tribe he has as large a warrant as the whole 
list of master composers. 

{t was an odd coincidence, and, I think, one entirely 

unpremeditated, which placed this suite in juxtaposition 
with another piece of theatric music, Schumann's overture 
to “Manfred.” Odd, because here was a piece of music 
of the same general class, music written, with fifteen 
other numbers, for performance with Byron’s poem “Man- 
fred,” arranged for the stage by Schumann. And so, 
willy-nilly, Mr. Cadman was brought into comparison with 
Mr. Schumann. 
_ Now a thing ought to be judged by how well it fulfills 
its purpose. Schumann thought he was writing dramatic 
music; but as a matter of fact, he was writing “pure” 
music of a dense variety, unprogrammatic musie which 
was criticized as even deterring the dramatic interest of 
the play. This is nothing against the overture, which is 
one of the best concert overtures in the repertory—that 
is, a piece of orchestral music not expressing—or trying 
to express—definite images, scenes, personalities. Mr. Cad- 
man would not claim that he could write a “Manfred” 
overture; and from the history of Schumann’s few dra- 
matic attempts, it seems quite safe to say that Schuman 
could not have written the “Thunderbird” music. 

Why? Because the Cadman music purports to tell as 
accurately and expressively as music may, the story that 
is being related on the stage, almost concurrently with 
the run of the play. And the nub of the matter is that 
it does tell the story, that it is a success in presenting 
the dramatic atmosphere. Most program music has to 
give you the hint in advance as to what your line of 
thought is to be. But I doubt if any one would fail to 
be set on the Indian trail at the opening of that “Dance” 
movement of the Cadman suite. 

The music is such that it is worthy of place on a Sym- 
phony Orchestra program, for the reason that, besides 
telling a story, the music was good music. It was worthy 
of a good orchestra, such as this, and it was well that 
it could have its first performance where Mr. Cadman 
could oversee the tempos and spirit of the numbers be- 
cause, honest to goodness, [| do believe Mr. Tandler would 
make a better Russian or Frenchman than Indian. 

Not always is a composer so well satisfied with the 
presentation of a new work as was Mr. Cadman (speak- 
ing in private), though the audience would not rest until 
he told them the same in public. The suite is not at all 
easy in spots and it took considerable care and time in 
the preparation. It was a fine thing that Los Angeles has 
an orchestra that can thus give voice to the work of its 
worthy makers of music. 





Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of February 19 

Monday, February 19, “Rigoletto” (Barrientos, 
Caruso, De Luca); Wednesday, February 20, “Carmen” 
(Farrar, Caruso, Amato); Thursday, February 21, after 
noon, “Die Gétterdimmerung”’; evening, “Barber of 
Seville,” first time this season (Barrientos, Carpi, 
De Luca); Friday, February 23, “Die Walkiire”’; Sat- 
urday, February 24, afternoon, “Tosca” (Farrar, Botta, 
Scotti); Sunday evening concert, February 18, Mischa 
Elman, guest soloist; Hagemann, conductor. 





Muratore Re-engaged for Chicago Opera 


Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has secured again the services of his 
leading French tenor, Lucien Muratore, for two more 
years. 
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Gramercy Park South. 


A few lions have promised to come and roar soothingly if 
the songs are not restful enough, but the lights will be almost 


too dim to see them. 


As it is not desirable to crowd the studio, those inclined to 
drop in oak py at 5 moment for a cup of tea and a song 
would confer a favor telephoning to make sure that some- 
body else hasn't had the same idea first 
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T was a tired business man who said to us very wistfully 
the other day, “If there were only a club whére one 
could jusi slip in of an evening and know that Mme. 
Auld would be there singing those sweet songs.” 

By the generosity of Mr. Walter L. Clark who gives 
us the use of his studio and tea, we are able to present Mme 
Gertrude Auld as a ministering angel to the tired business man 
and the weary shopper in an hour of 
afternoons, at five-thirty, at the National Arts Club, 15 


Thursdays, February eighth, fifteenth, 
twenty-second and March first. 


Tickets may be had from John W. Frothi 
Aeolian Hall or Madame Gerrude Auld, 260°” 


“Few recital singers now before the ic could 
inov's Triste est le Steppe, etc.” 
W. J. Henderson, N, Y. SUN, Nov. 21, 1916 
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Impressions of Musical Courier 
Representative After a Call at 
Mme. Mott’s Vocal Studios 





Vocal development and coaching in repertoire for any 
phase of the singing art are interestingly and attractively 
accomplished at the Alice Garrigue Mott studios, 172 West 
Seventy-ninth street, New York City. Serious work pro- 
ceeds without evident effort, in an easy, natural manner, 
through sympathetic co-operation and based upon sane and 
reliable principles of bel canto. This at least was im- 
pressed upon the writer during a recent call upon the 
well known teacher of singing, when practically unan- 
nounced, she was permitted to listen to the work in prog- 
ress and to see demonstrated convincingly, some of those 
means by which Mme. Mott’s pupils become artists and 
how professional singers are taught progression in their 
work under this teacher's tutelage. 

It was only an impromptu picture to this visitor of 
the studio’s daily activities, but it was suggestive of mul- 
titudes of details—details which show that only the high- 
est ideals of bel canto are the ideals at the Mott studio. 
Naturalness of expression, individuality of mood and self- 
expression are developed and encouraged. Technic along 
the right lines and under skilled guidance is here taught 
from the very beginning, and, not only the fundamentals, 
but absolute finish may be attained through the best means, 
for efficient coaches in Italian, French and German assist 
in repertoire. It is a well known fact also that Mme. 
Mott prepares singers directly for the concert and operatic 
stage; that singers and actresses from the Mott studios 
are engaged in leading opera houses and theatres, are 
heard on the best concert platforms and are continually 
singing in oratorio, church, operettas and musical come- 
ies. 

Lo Desca Loveland, dramatic soprano, was coaching 
Italian concert repertoire with Alberto Bimboni, as the 
writer was admitted. Miss Loveland has a beautiful organ, 
clear, pure and of lovely timbre. Under such careful and 
reliable guidance, both in Italian diction and the spirit of 
the Italian song as well as in purely vocal technic, it is 
small wonder that she is making such rapid progress in 
the vocal world. The young singer refused a very flatter- 
ing offer in a Pennsylvania city church recently to con- 
tinue uninterruptedly her studies at the Mott studios. — 

Another pupil, a fourteen year old Hungarian girl with 
a naturally lovely soprano voice of wide range, took her 
place with an anticipative attitude of real pleasure. Mme. 
Mott’s understanding of the child nature and the child 





voice was clear throughout the lesson period. It was plain 
that between teacher and pupil exists a strong sympathetic 
feeling, and that the lesson period evidently was one of 
sheer pleasure to both. 

In the meantime, Maurice La Farge, Mme. Mott’s French 
accompanist and coach, had arrived. Soon Marie Kaiser, 
the concert soprano, appeared for a lesson in French reper- 
toire. The writer was able to remain only for a part of 
this. These few moments, however, were sufficient to show 
that the same thoroughness and efficiency is followed at 
every lesson period. Miss Kaiser's lovely voice is well 
known to MusicAL Courter readers, and it was with re- 
gret that the writer had ‘to break away in the midst of 
her singing. 

It was clear in each instance that Mme. Mott, the well 
poised hostess, is more than an imparter of mechanical 
facts. She is’an inspiration and stimulus to her pupils to 
do only their very best work. In fact, one of her most 
prominent students said of Mme. Mott to the writer: “She 
gives not only the best mechanics of singing, but she gives 
herself unsparingly and is a wonderful inspiration to all 
who come under her guidance,” which perhaps in itself 
sums up the success of the work at the Mott studios. 


Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer Sings at Hotel Savoy 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the New York 
Federation of Churches occurred recently.. The large ball- 
room of the Hgtel Savoy held an interested audience who 
listened to an address by William Carter, D.D., and then 
were enthralled by the beautiful singing of Beatrice Hub- 
bell-Plummer, soprano. She has a voice of lovely quality 
and her rendition of Scriptural songs is attracting attention 
wherever she is heard. Her number was entitled “Bible 
Stories in Song,” and she gave the life of Christ in songs 
of her own composing from the Beginning to the Resurrec- 
tion. Emil Polak, at the piano, proved himself an accom- 
panist of merit. 


Lindsborg Festival Engages 
Four Anderson Artists 


Walter Anderson, the New York manager, has booked 
four of his artists to appear at the music festival to be 
given at Lindsborg, Kan., April 1 to 8. These singers are 
Marie Kaiser and Elizabeth Parks, sopranos; Margaret Ah 
bott, contralto, and Henry Weldon, basso. 
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New York Chamber Music Society to Play 
Four Huss Intermezzos—Mrs. Huss, Soloist 





_ The third concert of the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety of piano, string and wind instruments, to take place 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, February 
27, will offer four novelties. Notable among these are the 
Henry Holden Huss four intermezzos for voice, piano, 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, two violins, 
viola, cello and double bass. In this version it is recom- 
posed and dedicated to the New York Chamber Music 
Society and this will be its first performance in New York. 
Other works having their first performance in New York 
are Jean Huré’s quintet in D major for piano, two vio- 
lins, viola and cello; Karl Goepfart’s quartet in F major, 
op. 93, for flute, clarinet, oboe and bassoon, and the 
Steinbach sextet in A major, op. 7, for piano, clarinet, 
French horn, violin, viola and_ cello. he introduc- 
tory number on the program is Beethoven’s trio in B flat 
major, op. 11, for piano, clarinet and cello. 

The Chamber Music Society will be assisted on this oc- 
casion by Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, soprano. 

The personnel of the organization is as follows: Carolyn 
Beebe, director and piano; André Tourret, first violin; 
Herbert Corduan, second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; 
Engelbert Roentgen, cello; Ludwig Manoly, double bass; 
William Kincaid, flute; Gustave Langenus, clarinet ;* Henri 
de Busscher, oboe; Ugo Savolini, bassoon; Josef Franzel, 
French horn. 





Oscar Seagle a Great Favorite in the West 





Oscar Seagle, who is now on tour, will be absent from 
the city during the entire month of February. He will! 
spend the month of March in the East, appearing in re- 
cital in Philadelphia, Brooklyn and New York. After 
filling several engagements in New York State and Penn- 
sylvania, he leaves for his third tour through the West, 
and will return about the middle part of May. He ap- 
pears as soloist at the Little Rock (Ark.) Festival, April 
23 and May Festival, Kansas City, May 2. 

Owing to his extensive concert work, Mr. Seagle has 
found little time for his teaching. However, arrange- 
ments have already been made to accommodate a large 
summer class at Schroon Lake, N. Y., where Mr. and 
Mrs. Seagle have a delightful summer home. A special 
studio has been erected for teaching purpose. Besides 
this, several bungalows and camps have been put up to 
accommodate the pupils. 





About Emile Onet 





Emile Onet, the distinguished New York vocal teacher, 
has been a vital figure in music in America for the last 
score or more of years. He was brought to this country 


with a concert company which he headed. Wolfsohn and 
others were responsible for Mr. Onet’s coming to America. 
After remaining in this country for some time, he finally 
devoted his time to teaching. Many of the foremost 
singers. now appearing before the public had their early 
training under his guidance, and in his studio at 9 East 
Fifty-ninth street, one is impressed by the many testi- 
monials received by this well known instructor. One of 
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EMILE ONET, 


Teacher of voice 


them is from the pen of Emilio Agramonte, which reads 
as follows: 

I take the liberty of addressing you these few lines in regard to 
your pupil, Frank Rosenthal. He certainly has been taught by a 
master, and you deserve a great deal of credit for his emission of 
voice and roundness of tone. I take great interest in him and 
think that he has a very bright future. I have given him five 
lessons, in which he has shown great progress, steadiness of his 
upper tones and rounding more the center, and using the mezzo 
voce with more spontaneity. 

I congratulate you on your work, which I consider of high class, 
and shall be happy to call you my friend and to entertain you in 
New York. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) EmiILtio AGRAMONTE 


OPERA SEASON IN TAMPA 


Mancini Grand Opera Compey Concludes Successful 
Engagement at Centro Asturiano 





Tampa, Fla, January 31, 1917. 

The Mancini Grand Opera Company, Inc., under the 
efficient management of Messrs. Mancini, Cecchini and 
Wessel gave eleven performances of opera in January at 
the Centro Asturiano, and two at the Tampa Bay Casino, 
under the auspices of the Spanish Club. Much credit is 
due the secretary of this club, Mr. Pascual, through whose 
faithful and untiring efforts Tampa enjoyed this musical 
feast. The enthusiastic support of the large music loving 
foreign population in Tampa makes possible an opera 
season which would hardly be accessible to many Ameri- 
can cities of the same size. The following operas were 
creditably presented: “Lucia,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Traviata,” “Faust,” 
“Carmen,” “Thais,” “Aida” and “La Favorita.” The 
Mancini Grand Opera Company, Inc., have had two suc- 
cessful seasons in Central and South America. The en- 
gagement in Tampa marks its debut in the United States 
It carries a twenty piece orchestra under the able direc 
tion of Carlo Nicosia. 

The company includes seventy people, among them 
Marie Claessens, a Belgian soprano; Miss Fonari, an 
American dramatic soprano; Norelli, coloratura; Forest 
Lamont, Opezzo and Smagra, tenors; Richard Bunn 
Viglione and Dadoni, baritones, and Kaufmann, bass 

After two performances in St. Petersburg, Fla., the 
company sails for Cuba, and this winter will be spent 
there and in South America. It is the plan of the com 
pany to return to this city next year with even a larger 
cast and more complete equipment, and the music lovers 
of Tampa are looking forward with pleasure to another 
opera season. M. M. § 


Mary Jordan’s February Engagements 





This Thursday evening, February 15, Mary Jordan, the 
popular contralto, will sing at Scranton, Pa., under the 
auspices of the local body of Elks. She has been engaged 
to sing February 27 with the Oratorio Society of Bridge- 
port, Conn., of which Dr. Arthur Mees is conductor 





Eleanor Jane Willson Arrives 





Eleanor Everest Freer, the well known Chicago com 
poser, sends to friends announcement of the arrival of 
“Eleanor III,” namely, Eleanor Jane Willson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Willson, the latter formerly Eleanor 
Freer, only daughter of Eleanor Everest Freer. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
INTERESTING SIBELIUS WORK 


Werrenrath, Soloist, Appears With Stokowski’s Men—Sascha Jacobinoff Also 
Soloist in the Tschaikowsky Concerto—Hempel and Schelling at the 
Bellevue-Stratford—Thaddeus Rich an Able Conductor— 

Lang Symphony at the Schubert Bund Concert 


Through a sense of grace, dramatic force and pure tonal 
beauty the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts last week were 
replete with interest that made a strong appeal to the large 
audiences assembled on each occasion. The works ren- 
dered included Beethoven's eighth symphony, which, under 
the authoritative direction of Conductor Stokowski, was 
presented with all that charm and effectiveness which he 
ever attains in his poetic and scholarly interpretations of 
the classical school, The cello passages in the symphony 
were given with voluptuous tonal resonance and rich 
sonority by Hans Kindler. “The Swan of Tuonela,” a 
legend from the “Kalevala,” by Sibelius, was the next 
orchestral number listed. Its captivating rhythmic pulsings 
and melodious form with rich and subdued though color- 
ful English horn parts, played by Mr. Henkelman without 
flaw or blemish, called forth unlimited enthusiasm that 
was in every sense well merited. At the conclusion of the 
work Mr. Stokowski signaled the solo instrumentalist, 
who arose and acknowledged the appreciation his remarka- 
bly artistic endeavor had created. ; 

Reinald Werrenrath, a baritone whose voice was much 
admired when he sang in the Mahler Symphony perfor- 
mance here last season, was the soloist on the occasion. 
His voice is of a nature that fixes the attention at once by 
reason of its freedom, excellent quality and firm adherence 
to consummate art. Mr. Werrenrath chose numbers that 
were admirably adapted to his style, the first being the 
aria “Deh vieni alla finestra,” from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” followed by the recitative and aria “Aprite un po’ 
que gli occhi,” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” by the same 
composer. During the second division of the program a 
ballade, “Lochinvar,” the poem from Sir Walter Scott and 
the musical setting by George W. Chadwick, proved an 
excellent vehicle for the singer’s ability. Relative to the 
scoring of the ballade Chadwick has succeeded in creating 
a work of decided atmospheric beauty and of faithful 
reflection as applied to the poetic moods, both factors 
which the soloist fully realized and the audience appre- 
ciated. As usual Mr. Stokowski’s thoughts were of the 
singer and for the singer during the accompaniments 
offered. ee 

The concert opened with a fine rendition of Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste” overture, while at the close the superb and vital 
symphonic poem “Tasso,” from Liszt, was given with much 
esthetic fire and pleasing intent. 

Jacobinoff With the Orchestra 


On Sunday afternoon, February 11, the third in the 
series of popular afternoon concerts took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with Sascha Jacobinoff as the 
assisting soloist. With the exception of the symphony, 
the orchestral portion of the program was the same as 
that of Friday and Saturday. Instead of the Beethoven 
work, however, Conductor Stokowski substituted Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” symphony, giving the work a finished read- 
ing that delighted the audience and made it necessary for 
the conductor to answer many recalls. ; : 

Naturally, much interest centered in the soloist, a Phila- 
delphia boy making his first appearance with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. He gave the Tschaikowsk concerto in 
D major with remarkable beauty of tone and brilliancy of 
style. Manifestly nervous at first; Mr. Jacobinoff gained 
in poise as the work proceeded, and the tremendous ova- 
tion which was accorded him at its conclusion was thor- 
oughly merited. Combined with a well grounded technic, 
this young artist possesses marked individuality; his play- 
ing showed the result of serious sad and an earnest de- 
sire to offer his best, which his auditors were quick to 
appreciate and reward accordingly. 


Last of Monday Morning Musicale Series at the Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel 


The final of a group of six musicales was given at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Monday morning, February 5. The 
soloists of the occasion were Frieda Hempel, Ernest 
Schelling and Pablo Casals. The concert proved to be one 
of the most enjoyable events of the season. Mr. Schelling 
gave a spirited rendition of the “Star Spangled Banner 
as the audience stood and noisily expressed approbation. 
The pianist then played several numbers from Chopin and 
Granados, as well as many encores. Miss Hempel’s clear, 
rich and dazzling voice was heard in an aria from Verdi's 
“Ernani,” as well as a collection of songs that included 
“Der Nussbaum,” from Schumann, and two exquisite old 
English ballads. After this the “Blue Danube” and “The 
Last Rose of Summer” were offered with tremendous ecf- 
fectiveness. Mr. Casals gave a sonata from “Sammarine” 
and a group of selections by Faure, Granados and Popper. 
Miss Hempel's accompanist was Paul Eisler, while Harry 
N. Gilbert acted in that capacity for Mr. Casals. 


Several Virtuosos Appear at Metropolitan 


Beginning with “America” and ending with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” fifty members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the able and artistic direction of Thaddeus 
Rich, were heard at a concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Sunday evening, February 4. For his orchestral 
numbers, Conductor Rich selected the “Rienzi” overture 
from Wagner, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, and the 
second rhapsody by Liszt, all of which selections were 
admirably rendered. Ethel Leginska created a furore by 
her extraordinarily fine interpretation of Rubinstein’s con- 
certo, No. 4, in D minor, Miss Leginska’s tone is almost 
masculine in volume and possesses much emotional charm 
that is guided by exemplary mental perception. Fr wk 


Gittelson was the solo violinist of the occasion, and his 
offering “Souvenir de Moscow,” by Wieniawski, was com- 
passed with consummate artistry, Greta Torpadie, so- 
prano, sang an aria from “La Traviata” and some light 
lyrics by Salters as well as other numbers in a tdeovengly 
capable manner. Hans Kindler’s part in the evening’s 
proceedings was devoted to masterly rendition of Boell- 
man’s “Symphonic Variations,” Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” 
Einhorn’s “Mazurka,” and Davidoff’s “Butterfly.” Later 
on the Arensky trio “Elegie” was given by the artists 
with great effect. The soloists responded to the applause 
with encores. In a word, the concert was an unquestion- 
able artistic triumph, and the exceptional attendance 
proved the popularity of Sunday night recitals. Much of 
the success was due to the untiring efforts and capable 
direction of David Phillips. 


Metropolitan Opera Company Present Superb Produc- 
tion of “Aida” 


On Tuesday evening, February 6, the forces of Gatti- 
Casazza presented Verdi's “Aida” at the Metropolitan 
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Opera House. Notwithstanding the fact that two of the 
cast were substituted on account of the illness of those 
originally announced, the presentation was a magnificent 
achievement in every sense of the word. 


Helen Ware Pleases in Recital 


On Thursday evening, February 8, Helen Ware pre- 
sented an interesting program in Witherspetn Hall. Sinée 
her last appearance in Philadelphia, Miss Ware displayed 
undoubted advancement in both technical and musical 
achievement. The program opened with Bruchs concerto 
in D minor and the Bach sonata in B minor, for violin 
and piano. Miss Ware’s arrangement of some of the 
numbers listed pleased especially. 


Symphony Society of New York 


Opening with “America,” during the playing of which 
the audience stood and applauded throughout the major 
portion of the patriotic song, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, began the last 
concert of the present season in the Academy of Music 
on Monday evening, February 5. The program was made 
up of Brahms’ symphony No. 1 in C minor, and the in- 
troduction and march from “Le Coq d’Or” from Rimsky- 
Korsakoft. The symphony was well conducted and called 
forth much applause. Josef Hofmann was the soloist of 
the evening, playing Chopin’s E minor concerto. 


Schubert Bund Under Walter Pfeiffer Produces Lang 
Symphony 


Before an audience that filled every nook and corner 
of the Forrest Theater on Sunday evening, February 4, 
the Franz Schubert Bund, Walter Pfeiffer, conductor, 
presented an enjoyable program in a thoroughly praise- 
worthy and artistic manner. The piece de resistance of 
the evening was Dr, H. A, Lang’s prize symphony No. 4, 
in C minor, the rendition of which met with unrestrained 
approval, The work is decidedly modern in treatment, 
and its technical requirements are not only exacting but 
demand masterly musicianship. The first movement, with 
veiled thematic definition and spiritual atmosphere is 
impressive in its vague and restless struggle of awesome 
gropings. The eccentricity and buoyant moods of the 
burlesque was a rollicking and captivating bit of writing 
as well as of interpretation, and like the allegretto with 
its broad and beautiful theme masterfully scored it re- 
ceived praiseworthy consideration from the orchestra, The 
last two movements, largo and allegro, were thoroughly 
satisfactory in the sense of instrumentation, while as to 
rendition, Mr. Pfeiffer’s efforts were very creditable. So 
decided was the success of the work that Dr. Lang was 
called before the delighted audience several times to ac- 
knowledge the prolonged and sincere applause. Dorothy 
Goldsmith was the soloist on the occasion and selected for 
her offering Liszt's first concerto in E flat major. Her 


endeavors proved worthy of decided commendation. The 
applause with which the conclusion of her ay was greeted 
was merited, “Evening Solitude in a Polish Village,” by 
B. Einhorn, which the composer conducted, proved thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Plain and simple in form it created an 
atmosphere in perfect harmony with the title. The concert 
ed with the “Mignon” overture, and the overture from 
“Rienzi” formed the closing number. G. M. W. 





February Announcements of the : 
New York Rubinstein Club 


A most interesting program has been prepared for 
the February musicale of the New York Rubinstein 
Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, which 
will be held in the Astor Gallery of Waldorf-Astoria 
on Saturday afternoon, February 17. As usual, Mrs, 
Chapman has provided artists whose work is known 
for its genuine excellence. The Elsa Fischer String 
Quartet will play the G minor quartet of Grieg, and 
works by Schubert, Mendelssohn and Razek, Florence 
Anderson Otis, soprano, will sing “Calinerie” (Morceau), 
the air and variations by Proch, “Butterflies” (Seiler), 
“Slumber Song” (MacDowell), “Dream Song” (War- 
ford), “The Wind’s in the South” (Scott), and “Le Nil” 
(Leroux), this last with violin obligato by Elsa Fischer. 
Margaret Abbott, contralto, will be the other partici- 
pant in the program, her numbers being Nadeshka’s 
aria, “O My Heart Is Weary” (Goring-Thomas), “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt” (Tschaikowsky), with cello 
obligato by Carolyn Neidhardt, “Mon cceur chant” 
(Chaminade) and Ward Stephens’ “Summertime.” 
There will be a reception and collation as usual. 

Yesterday was St. Valentine’s Day and a fete in his 
honor was given under the auspices of the ushers for 
the benefit of the Philanthropic Fund on the roof gar- 
den of the Waldorf-Astoria. A general good time was 
the order of the roy 

On Tuesday evening, February 20, the second evening 
concert will take place in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the artists being Tilly Koenen, the 
eminent Dutch contralto; Mary Warfel, the harpist, and 
Samuel Gardner, violinist. It has been found advisable 
to poneces the appearance of Mme. Galli-Curci, orig- 
inally scheduled for the February concert until later 
in the season, probably in April. 





Paulo Gruppe Gives a Reception 


A social and musical event of peculiar significance and 
salience in a season marked by ultra interesting musical 
social affairs was the reception given in his Carnegie Hall 
studio, Friday afternoon, February 9, by Paulo Gruppe, 
the eminent cellist; he himself contributed to a program 
of excellence two groups that brought forth much ap- 
plause from the splendid audience present. His numbers 
were andante and intermezzo (Lalo), “Romance” (Svend- 
sen), Rondo (Dvorak) and “Serenade Espagnole” (Pop- 
per). It was of interest to note the steady and marked 
improvement in the art of this young cellist. The suavity 
of his tone in tender passages; the splendid technic, and 
the authority with which he interprets the composer’s 
meaning ; the poetry and highly spiritual concept—all these 
prove the superiority of his gifts. It is evenly balanced 
and sane, notwithstanding his warmth of temperament. 

Theo Henrion was at the piano and fitted into the duo 
scheme admirably. Amy Grant, diseuse, made an excellent 
impression, particularly in character studies, and in her 
renditions of selections from “Pelleas et Melisande.” 
Aside from accompanying Mr. Gruppe, Mr. Henrion was 
heard in a group of piano solos and was warmly ap- 
plauded. At the conclusion tea was served. 

Well known society people were present and many ar- 
tists of local and some of international repute. Among 
those invited were Miss Yutte, of Hoboken, Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs. J. RK. Drake, Mr. and Mrs. Mackey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Carhart, Mr. and Mrs. Burden McIntosh, Mrs. 
. C. W. Reed, Walter Pulitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Preston 

hoades, Mrs. Beryl Savage, Mr. and Mrs. A. Holland, 
Count and Countess Tamburini, Mrs, A. Lauterbach, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hugh Grainger, Mr. and Mrs. Lovell H. Jerome, 
Mrs, Edwin Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Amory Bedell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Clarkson, Miss Altamilre, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Mitchell, Colonel and Mrs. Vallandigham Morrow and 
Nella Brahhurst. 





Ferdinand Carri Presents an 
Artist-Pupil in Recital 


Michel Hoffman, a young artist-pupil of hing 8 9 
Carri, gave a violin recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Saturday evening, February to. 

The young artist, who is not quite sixteen years old, 
disclosed excellent training. He possesses a well de- 
veloped technic, a good tone and reliable intonation. 
His bowing is graceful, and his cantabile in slow move- 
ments very impressive. He opened the program with 
Ries’ suite, op. 26, the first movement of which received 
a fine interpretation, both technically as well as musical- 
ly. Herman Carri’s “Romance” was given with beau- 
tiful tone; D’Ambrosio’s “Canzonetta,” Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” and Bach’s gavotte were played with 
much spirit. He played Saenger’s “Caprice Espagnole” 
brilliantly, while in the air on the G string by Bach, 
young Hoffman produced a tone of rich quality. The 
“Canzonetta,” by Godard, was played in a dainty man- 
ner, and Bohm’s “Legende” with much sentiment. Fer- 
dinand Carri’s “Elfentanz,” a concert etude in thirds, 
which demands great dexterity in left hand legato 
double stop technic, was delivered in a very rapid 
tempo, but everything came out clear and distinct. Fie 
closed the program with a brilliant rendition of Ernst’s 
“Airs Hongroise.” 

The young artist met with an enthusiastic reception 
and was recalled many times. A word of praise is due 
to his instructor, Ferdinard Carri, for the artistic devel- 
opment of this rising young artist. 
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A GREAT NEWSPAPER’S TRIBUTE 
TO A 
GREAT SINGER 


From the “‘Philadelphia Public Ledger’’ 
“ after a performance of 
‘MART A” 
with 
Hempel and Caruso 
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Lionel. The ear-tickling and incessant tunefulness brought joy unfeigned and 
unconcealed to the loyal old guard with long memories, who do not in the 
least mind a “real tune” with their opera, and find the music of their 
fathers good enough for them. Many of the rising generation do not know 
the work at all, and between those who love the old and those who welcome 
(mi) what is new to them (whether it is modern or not) the hospitable reception 
' of the true and tried favorite was assured. It was an evening filled with 


song, pure and delightful song. 


The first high point came with the delivery of the threadbare and still 
pathetic ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer” by Madame Hempel. A deathlike hush 
prevailed as she began. Before she was through it was more than the 
rebirth of an old song—it was the restoration of the days made glorious by 
Lind and Nilsson and Patti in her prime. 


The only way to sing that song was the way taken by last evening's 
prima donna—the way of art divested of any apparent artifice, returning to 
first principles and making the direct appeal of the music unadorned, with no 
simpering graces and no elaborate pretense. A storm of applause followed, 
and finally the singer conceded the repetition, this time in English, with just 
a trace—a charming trace—of accent. 


In all particulars Madame Hempel was superb. Her voice fell on the 
auditory nerve with the gentleness of a caress. She never stormed nor 
ranted, never shrilled nor was acidulous, and the notes of linked sweetness 
were outpoured as though it were child’s play to produce them—witness the 
long trill, punctuated with gestures of mischief and mimicry, as she handed 
Sir Tristan the rose. 


Either Hempel or Caruso would have marked the evening with a red 
letter in operatic annals—the combination was irresistible and at times 


9 
“Marta” came to life at the Metropolitan last evening, with the rejuve- 
nating aid of Frieda Hempel's dazzling Lady Harriet and Caruso’s lovelorn 
I) 


> 


‘ electrifying. 
* FOR AVAILABLE CONCERT DATES ADDRESS: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU | WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK # 
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Festival Interest Growing—McCormack, Garden and 
Ysaye Programs Announced—Case and Spross at 
the Robert Treat—Theo Karle, Florence Mul- 
ford and Reinald Werrenrath Heard 


Last Wednesday evening the members of the board of 
trustees and of the advisory board attended the regular 
weekly rehearsal of the Newark Music Festival chorus, 
held in Burnett Street School, and expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the excellent work being accomplished 
by Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske in perfecting the tonal 
ensemble of more than 60¢e voices. Following the rehearsal 
speeches were made by Louise Westwood, chairman of the 
advisory board; Paul Petri, Carl Bannwart and Conductor 
Wiske. 

At a meeting of the executive committee, consisting of 
Spaulding Frazer, Franklin Conklin, Jr., and Charles Grant 
Shaffer, held on Friday, it was announced that patrons 
and guarantors are enrolling rapidly. It has also been an- 
nounced that the program numbers for John McCormack, 
Mary Garden and Eugen Ysaye have been received. Mr. 
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McCormack will sing a Mozart aria, Irish folksongs and 
songs in English. Miss Garden's numbers will be in French 
and include an aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” Ysaye 
will play the Bruch concerto in G minor, his own “Reve 
d’Enfant” and the Chopin-Ysaye E minor Valse. Another 
soloist will be Hazel Moore, coloratura soprano, who has 
been studying in New York with Mme. Valeri, and whose 
singing is attracting much attention. 
Case and Spross at the Robert Treat 

What was probably the largest attendance of the season 
marked the musical reception at the Robert Treat, when 
Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, gave an interesting 
program. Miss Case’s numbers included the aria “Char- 
mant oiseau” from “The Pearl of Bresil” by David, Bem- 
berg’s “Il Neige,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” “Angel Ever Bright 
and Fair’ (Handel), and songs by Schumann, Brahms, 
Borodin, as well’as numbers in the Russian and Swedish 
tongue. The beauty of lier voice and of her interpretation 
delighted her audience and it was necessary for her to add 
encores. Mr. Spross, in addition to his masterly accompani- 
ments for Miss Case, was heard in solo numbers by Raff, 
Moszkowski, Strauss and his own Barcarolle and Song 
without Words. He too was obliged to add to the printed 
program. 

Theo Karle With Lyric Club 

On Wednesday evening, January 24, the Lyric Club, 
under the direction of Arthur D. Woodruff, gave a concert 
in the Palace Ballroom. This chorus of 127 voices did 
some exceptionally fine work, its portion of the program 
including numbers by Brahms, Boccherini, Arensky, CoJe- 
ridge-Taylor, Gaul, and Borodine. Theo Karle, tenor, who 
is a favorite with Newark music lovers, was the soloist, 
duplicating his former successes. A splendid voice and 
virile personality are among the invaluable assets of this 
gifted artist. 

Reinald Werrenrath Delights 

One of the finest musical treats of the season occurred 
Monday evening, January 29, when Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, gave a recital at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
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Church, Despite the fact that he was recovering from an 
attack of grip, Mr. Werrenrath sang his numbers with all 
his accustomed artistry. A song cycle by Deems Taylor, 
which Mr. Werrenrath has been introducing to music 
lovers everywhere during the past year, attracted special 
attention, although it would be well nigh impossible to 
designate any particular song as being the best, since each 
seemed to hold that quality until the next was. sung. His 
audience insisted upon his adding extra numbers. Harry 
Spier played excellent accompaniments.” 


Florence Mulford, Soloist With Orange Musical Art 
Society 


Florence Mulford, contralto, was the soloist at the con- 
cert given Friday evening, January 26, by the Orange Musi- 
cal Art Society at the East Orange High School, under the 
direction of Arthur D. Wocdruff. The society was as- 
sisted by the New York Festival Orchestra. An important 
number on the program was Bemberg’s “The Death of 
Joan of Arc,” adapted to the English tongue by Henry G. 
Chapman, and in which the incidental solo was sung with 
much beauty by Mme. Mulford. In addition, she sang the 
aria “My heart at thy sweet voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), the “Seguedilla” from “Carmen,” 
and a group of shorter numbers including “In meiner Hei- 
math” (Trunk), “The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes” 
(Carpenter), and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death.” 
Her numbers were characterized by that beauty of tone 
and thorough musicianship which music lovers have come 
to expect of this gifted artist. 


Canon Pupils Heard 


Pupils of William Wallace Canon gave a recital in Wai- 
lace Hall on Tuesday evening, January 30, before a large 
and appreciative audience. Those participating were Lydia 
Sorg, Mary Beuchele, Peter Indan, May E. McKeever, D. 
Paul Stuart, Elizabeth Niemeyer, Agnes E. Wittke, John 
Ray, Elsa Kastner, Fred Helwig, Mrs. Joseph L. Feytel 
and Charles Wirth. Mabel Ecker-Gracie played the piano 
accompaniments. B. B. 
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Twenty-five organists in prominent New York Churches 
today owe their appointments to their study at the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
44 West 12th Street, New York 
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SOPRANO 








Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 











Horace Britt, cellist, was the soloist at the “pop” concert 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Sunday, Janu- 
ary 28, in the Cort Theatre. He made a great impression 
with “Kol Nidrei” and an intermezzo by Lalo. Alfred 
Hertz conducted. 


Yvette Guilbert’s First Appearance Here 


The first appearance in San Francisco of Yvette Guilbert 
took place Sunday, January 28. She was assisted by Emily 
Gresser, violinist, and Gustay Ferrari, pianist-composer, 
under the management of Will L. Greenbaum. The San 
Francisco season included three concerts. 


Municipal Concert Date Changed 


The date for the first of the San Francisco Municipal 
concerts has been changed to February 22, with Schiller 
conducting and Johanna Kristoffy, as soloist 


Elkus’ Suggestion 


Albert Elkus, just returned to San Francisco, makes 
the following odd suggestion to Redfern Mason which is 
published in the San Francisco Examiner: 


And, by the way, the city is agiented by the question of the 
identity of Dvorsky, Is he Josef Hofmann or is he another? I 
believe they are one and the same person and that Hofmann wants 
to make a reputation as a composer under another name. “Hof” 
and “dvor” both mean the same thing, by the way. 


Mme. Cailleau Sings 


At dinner given recently at the St. Francis Hotel, Mme. 
Rose Relda Cailleau sang the “Bell Song,” in the costume 
of “Lakme” in very fine style. D. H. W. 





Idelle Patterson Inspires Enthusiasm 


R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, received re- 
cently the following warm tribute to Idelle Patterson, 
soprano: 

Trenton, N. J., January 24, 1917. 
Mr. R. E. Johnston, New York City: 

My Dear Mr. Jounston—I have just GOT to write you and 
tell you that Idelle Patterson made a tremendous hit with our folks 
last night. We had had nothing like it from any singer who has 
ever sung with us—and we have had about fifty. No soprano: ever 
came near making so great an impression. 

She is a little wonder—a big little wonder. When you write of 
her to any other manager, refer him to me, if you want to, and 
give him prong talk, for Miss Patterson can stand back of it and 
make good— e good with a vengeance. 
enough of her. 

I can think of nobody so much as Mme. Trentini when Miss 
Patterson is on the stage. She dominates things so. A beautiful 
voice—wondrous emission of tone—a method of tone production 
which makes you forget method because of its utter freedom and 
Strainee—sne, withal, a fine diction. Every word plain and in- 
elligible. 

ith best regards, believe me, as usual, 
Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) WittrAm Woopnovss, Jr. 


Our folks couldn’t get 





Mme. Alda and Paulo Gruppe Contribute 
to Grace M. E. Church Services 


Dr. Christian Reisner, minister of Grace Methodist 
Church, New York, had extra reason to feel proud of his 
church musical service last Sunday morning as he was able 
to secure the services of Frances Alda of the Metropolitan 
Opera and Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch American cellist, for 
this unique occasion, which will probably be remembered 
for a long time to come among the members of this Parish. 
Announcement of the coming appearance of these well 
known artists brought what is called in concert terms a 
“packed house,” and although applause during the service 
was out of the question the air of general excitement and 
the smile on Dr. Reisner’s genial face gave ample testi- 
monial to the enjoyment of this extraordinary occasion. 
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Julia Culp appeared at the Trinity Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, January 23 and 27. Her programs were most 
attractive, and offered a little for nearly every variety 
of taste. 

Mme. Culp has broadened since last the writer had 
the pleasure of hearing her, and her singing is distinctly 
more sympathetic. Her excellent vocal equipment and 
solid schooling has now been rounded out with a style 
that has authority, nobility and flexibility. 


Gleason Scores 


Word comes from San Diego that Harold Gleason; 
organist at the Mission Inn, Riverside, has been scoring 
a real success in a series of recitals on the great 
Spreckels’ organ in Balboa Park. Mr. Gleason's pro- 
grams are always interesting and he interprets them 
with skill and understanding. His work is earnest and 
sympathetic and has won for him hearty and sincere 
applause. 


Ellis Club’s Second Concert 


At the second concert of the Ellis Club at Trinity 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, January 16, an interesting 
program was rendered in an interesting manner, and 
with all of that smoothness which is characteristic of 
the singing of this club. The soloist was Nell Lock- 
wood, who possesses a contralto of excellent quality 
and whose interpretations are most interesting. Miss 
Lockwood has just returned from a trip to Honolulu 
where she was most successful. 

“A Night in Venice” Premiére 

This evening saw the premiére of “A Night in Venice,” 
an opera by Manfredi Chiaffarelli, which was chiefly 
notable from the fact that Constantino took the principal 
role. The opera was given in Venice, a beach resort 
near Los Angeles, under the direction of the composer, 
who is, or was, director of the Venice Band, and M. S. 
de Lara, who conducted this evening. Other members 
of the cast were Vergeri, Bartoluzzi and Picchi. 

The libretto of this opera is by Adele Grace Pierce 
and deals with a love episode which occurs in Venice, 
but whether Venice, Italy, or Venice, Cal., is not clear. 
The plot is vague and unconvincing, regrettably so, 
for the music is good, in many places really beautiful. 
Whether it is modern enough to have the “punch” to 
carry on big stages is another question, one that is really 
hard to answer because of the weakness of the libretto 
and the fact that an enthusiastic first night audience 
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SNAPSHOT. TAKEN ON BOARD THE ILL FATED VOLTAIRE 
The above snapshot was taken on board the steamer Voltaire, recently reported sunk, on the trip when the 
company from the Teatro Colon returned to New York from Buenos Aires. Among the passengers may 
be seen Rosa Raisa (leaning against the rail), Giulio Crimi, Giuseppe Rimini, Camille Saint-Saéns (x 
on cap) and many others. The captain of the Voltaire has just compelled his passengers to put on life 
belts, having sighted a torpedo boat. . 
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Constantino, who sang the leading role of Mark. Al uary 29 he played for the Musicians’ Club at Scottish 
ways a remarkable artist, he seemed to outdo himself Rite Hall. Others on this program were Florence Mulford 
on this occasion, and it was largely due to him and his and Marie B. Tiffany of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
great popularity that the evening was carried to a suc and Bechtel Alcock and Andrea Sarto, January 30, Mr 
cessful conclusion. Bloch left for Syracuse where he appeared the following 


The work is to be repeated this evening with a change day with huge success at the Syracuse Morning Musicales 
P 


f t. : 
waters The von Ende School Recital 
Pupils studying with Hans van den Burg at The von 
Alexander Bloch Busy Ende School of Music, New York, collaborated in a re 


cital at the school, January 31. They were J. Miller, Alfred 
On January 27 Alexander Bloch appeared at Rumford Stryker, Eli Miller, Lena Rothman, Nicholas Simonetti, and 














broke into the continuity of the work by constant en- Hall, New York, in recital with Genevieve Zilinski, so- Grace Hollenbeck . These young pe ople played works by 

cores and curtain calls. The work scored an immense  prano. January 28 Mr. Bloch gave the first of his Zach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn and modern com- 

success. pupils’ musicales for this season at which he presented posers, and showed the results of good work under their 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the fine art of _ ten of his more advanced pupils. On the evening of Jan- capable instructor. 
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ROSINA 


rae, VAN DYCK 


Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 


KARL JORN 


ENOR 
Address: Hotel abies New York 


Management: z E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


— Tanee eed 
Akron - - Onio 
Management: THE WOLFSOmN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Co., Ine. 


425 Broadway, New York 
ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 


Wagner Festival, Beyreath: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Accompanist Mme. Aime Glack, Tour 1916-17 


MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
| WEST Sth STREET NEW YORK 


MARY KAESTN ER 


SOPRANO 
Now with San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND FESTIVALS IN 
EARLY SPRING 
Management: FRED 0. RENARD, 216 W. 79th St., New York 

















General Manager ieee 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
































ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Vocal 

Teacher 
Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theatres. Coach to 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
Soprano 
From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan New 
York, ete. Available fe for Opera, 
Concert and Oratorio. 


Aleo: VOCAL TUITION, 
Address: 57 West S8th St., N.Y. City 


HermaNN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 

















40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 








The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 





FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK 














BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER, 


Who last week gave her first New York recital of nature and children songs. 
at the Yeatman Griffith musicale, 


A MORNING WITH 
BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


First New York Recital of Children Songs 


On Saturday morning, February 10, at the Princess 
Theatre, Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer was heard in a charm- 
ing program of her own verses and songs for children, 
The program consisted of four groups—a cycle of little 
nature songs, a cycle of child fancies, a collection of 
verses and a cycle of little at home songs. 

Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer is a soprano-composer of 
note and each of these delightful little songs reflect her 
charming personality. Children are amused and pleased 
with selections such as “’Bout Roosters,” “Frolic of the 
Clouds,” “’Fraid,” “The Dark” (words by John Martin), 
“A Little Weentsy Baby,” “Where Did You Come From 
Baby Dear” (words by George MacDonald), “Mah Lil’ 
Sistah” (words by Elizabeth Gordon). They appeal alike 
to kiddies and the grown ups, who are all children at heart. 

Mrs. Hubbell-Plummer’s voice is peculiarly suited to 
these little songs. Her manner of interpretation is worthy 
of much commendation and her voice delightful, whether 
heard in some heavy sacred selection, or her own little 
songs for children. She gave three of her verses which 
greatly pleased a large and appreciative audience; “Mem- 
ories of Childhocd,” “Just Sow Love,” “A Bit of Sense 
in Nonsense.” Emil Polak, at the piano, proved himself 
an able accompanist. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Concerts 


Among the leading musical events of the season at the 
Cincinnati Concervatory of Music, was that recently, when 
five leading talents from the Conservatory artist class:s 
were presented wth the orchestral accompaniment of the 
Concervatory Orchestra, Signor Tirindelli, conductor. The 
Musica Courter report says: “Arnold Schroeder, a basso 
of great promise, who has recently been developing beyond 
expectations under his teacher, John A. Hoffmann, sang 
an aria from ‘Simon Boccanegra,’ in impressive man- 
ner. ‘Un Bel Di’ from ‘Madame Butterfly’ was done 
with skill by Inez Isenberg, who displayed lovely tone 
quality and individuality of style. Another Lulek pupil, 
Helene Turner, delivered a Micaela aria from ‘Carmen’ 
with silvery, sympathetic voice. Mozelle Bennett, pupil of 
Signor Tirindelli, gave a very musical and tonally beau- 
tiful rendition of the Bruch G minor violin concerto. 


She repeated the program on Sunday 


Miss Bennett already enjoys the reputation of being one 
of the coming great women violinists of America. Helen 
Atchison, from Marcian Thalberg’s studio, conquered her 
audience with her compelling playing of the Moszkowski | 
E major piano concerto. She possesses aplomb, technical 
clarity, and bigness of conception. The final movement 
brought her repeated encores. Signor  Tirindelli’s 
mastery as a conductor in providing ideally symp- 
thetic accompaniments was the admiration of the great 
audience. 

“Considerable eclat centered also about the chamber 
music concert given at the Cincinnati Conservatory last 
week. A capacity audience was stimulated to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. Frederic Shailer Evans, was the pianist 
of the evening, playing in his accustomed brilliant style, 
his clarity of presentation and fine feeling for nuance 
captivating the audience. Jean tenHave, also was a strong 
drawing power for this event, his broad, sympathetic tone, 
and th> personality with which he invests his playing prov- 
ing an inspiration to his associates, Pet:r Froehlich, viola, 
and Julius Sturm, cello. In the Schumann piano quartet, 
the concert givers achieved enchantingly beautiful effects. 
The Saint-Saéns B flat piano quartet commanded deep 
interest, given as it was with overpowering vitality and 
temperamental impetus. The evening was a triumph.” 


MONTHLY MUSICALE AT THE 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH STUDIOS 





Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer Repeats the Program of Her 
Own Verses and Songs—Large Crowd Attends 


The interesting feature of the monthly musicale at the 
Yeatman Griffith studios, New York, last Sunday was the 
repetition of the recital program by Beatrice Hubbell- 
Plummer of her own verses and songs. Mrs. Hubbell- 
Plummer, an artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith, sang the 
same program before a large audience the day before 
at the Princess Theater, and another large assem- 
bly heard her at the Yeatman Griffith studios. The 
Yeatman Griffith musicales are always well attended and 
are becoming a feature in New York musical life. Mrs. 
Hubbell-Plummer in her work shows a talent which is ex- 
ceptional, and she has a voice well suited to this kind of 
work. Her songs are not only delightful, but they possess 
a charm which is bound to please and to be recognized. 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith accompanied Mrs, Hubbell-Plum- 
mer delightfully. 
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There have been innumerable seasons in 
which one has not heard Manon; there has 
not been a single one in which the two 
operas most preferred by the public have 
not been given. This is so well known to 
all those who have travelled, or who read 
the foreign periodicals and reviews, that 
I pass to speak of the Manon Lescaut sung 
last night in such a masterly manner. 

This was due to the beautiful Anna 
Fitziu, in the role of heroine of Manon 
Lescaut, the precursor or model of La 
Dame de las Camelias. It is the most im- 
portant musical part of this season due to 
the intelligent American singer. And it 
must be confessed that in her interpreta- 
tion she has been as much a success as in 
the others. Her beautiful voice has great 
range in this opera, and particularly shines 
by its exquisite timbre and her perfect 
enunciation. The public demonstrated its 
et ss with frequent and merited ap- 

use. She renders the part with pres- 
ence and elegance, and sings it and acts 
with great talent—El Mundo, January 21, 
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Prima Donna Soprano 











Last night Manon of Puccini was sung 
at the Teatro Nacional. 

Anna Fitziu, the beautiful soprano, in- 
terpreted with great credit the role of the 
heroine. Miss Fitziu is a great artist, who 
sings with taste, and puts into the inter- 
pretation with which she is confided the 
greatest interest. 

In the dancing lesson she displays her 
dexterity, and evinces her gracefulness of 
mien. Her delicious rendition of the 
“flirt” was most effective. 

She sang with great feeling, “Quelle trine 
morbide.” She phrased beautifully, and 
proved that she has an_ irreproachable 
diction. 

In the final act she obtained a resound- 
ing triumph. 

Anna Fitziu was last night a delicious 
Manon, a Manon almost equally beautiful 
and elegant, without a peer. In the second 
act, with her dress of brocade, and white 
wig, it was as if she had stepped from a 
pastel of Fragonard. 

Miss Fitziu has been conquering little by 
little the more select of our public, and 
during this time has excited a real tempest 
of enthusiasm. 

This artist, of great beauty, and voice so 
sweet, with great timbre and strength, has 
attained the rare distinction, alone among 
North American artists to be hailed as an 
Italian singer. Her tremolo is so pure that 
the words issue without that aversion, the 
hoarseness of the Browns and the Smiths, 
and her presence has all the Latin suavity. 

But last night was something more than 
all this. She was an ardent Manon, a 
thing that in her was held to be impossible. 
The ice of the North was dissolved by the 
warmth of the music of Puccini, which 
gave to us a sister of the Sergeant Lescaut, 
more loving than coquettish, more dra- 
matic than unchaste, a veritable bit out 
of the book of the good Abbe who por- 
trayed in Manon the amiable inconstancy 
of a century. 

Fitziu, a wonderful combination of voice, 
elegance, art and youthfulness, consecrated 
definitely by the enthusiastic admiration and 
affection of the public—Diario, January 
21, 1917. 
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Last night a great triumph was accorded 
to Anna Fitziu in the premier role. We 
already knew the artistic qualities of this 
beautiful Anglo Saxon lady, with a Latin 
heart—gold and crystal—but notwithstand- 
ing’ this last night she was a revelation to 
us. Anna Fitziu was in the sorcery of her 
art, an exquisite singer and conspicuous 
actress, simple and tender in the first act, 
vehement to the passionate after, all grief 
and sacrifice at the end, when the brutal 
death ended a life and a love. 

All the evidence of a tenderness which 
was initiated delicately, from the inconsid- 
erate courtship to the time when at the 
end she portrays the ardent cry: of the 
blind passion which so frequently inter- 
sperses the tragedy. 

Noble labor of art. The public was 
completely moved, rewarding the diva with 
constant and well merited applause. 

The gracefulness of Anna Fitziu was ap- 
parent as she had to appear before the 
curtain many times at the instance of the 
audience.—La Prensa, January 21, 1917. 





© Mishkin Studio, New York. 


Now appearing in Opera in Havana, Receives 
Praise from the Entire Cuban Press 

















Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
828-9 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 2822 Circle 


f ROBESON poanitrait 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


[DELLE PATTERSON 


YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Mat.: R. EB. Johnston, 1451 Broadway. New York City 


‘DUFAULT 


RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N, S. W., Australia 


‘BAKER 


iL 
ha) 
t CONTRALTO 
E HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Exclusive Management: Winton & Liviagstos loc., Aeolian Hall, N.Y 


BEATRICE HARRISON 


CELLIST 


“The Greatest Woman who ever drew 
bow across the strings ""~ Fritz Kreisler. 


~ Seasons 1916-17 and 1917-18 


Management: 
MAURICE and GORDON FULCHER, 8 W. 40th St.. New York 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1005 Times Biig., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1916-17 














TENOR 








In America 








‘NEWCOM 


Former assistant of Leschetizky. ' 

Personal address: 21 West Thirty-first Street, New York. s 
For Concert and Recital Dates, Address, T 
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CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YOR 



































LOUDON CHARLTON, 

E. T. CROFT 
509 West Myrtle Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone, Rosedale 4464 
® Member of the Faculty of the] Volpellnstitute}of Music 

Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Management: R.E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
_____ BALDWIN PIANO USED 
Exclusive Management: JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


PIANIST :: TEACHER :: COACH 
CELLIST Room 915 Phone, Riverside 4860 
_PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
USE SEASON 1916-17 

GIORGIO M. 

















Director eof the 
International Grand 
Opera Company, Inc. 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1425 Broadway . New York 
(Phone 2762 Bryant) 


THE CHERNIAVSKYS’ WORLD TRAVELS 
(Based on the Experiences of Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky and Howard Edie) 


“A GLIMPSE OF BEAUTIFUL BURMA” 
By Howard Edie 


From Calcutta we set sail one glorious morning as a 
small arc of the sun was shedding tiny radiations; opening 
its eyelids, as it were, on the distant horizon, to peep at 
the morning’s glory. The uneventful voyage accentuated 
by its contrast the wonder and interest Rangoon aroused 
within our travel stained souls. 


The “great ideal”’—the foundation of the Buddha’s 
power and that which urged him on to seek the truth—had 
already been given to the world by Vyasa. It was the 
doctrine of “oneness.” He accentuated love, self sacrifice, 
service, renunciation, desire for truth, desire to illuminate. 
All these qualities cohere. All these aspects of the “one” 
reach out and form a unity, a magnificent structure that 
lights the way for the ages—stretches out like loving hands 
to lift the weary pilgrim on his road, to hold him up, to 
urge him on and on, and stimulate him to quicken his 
soul until it buds and blossoms and breaks out into a thing 
of beauty, That moment is a great moment for the world, 
for when one man flowers the Buddhists say that great 





The capital of Burma makes an 
intensely gripping appeal. 

Irrawaddy, the main river and 
highway of Burma, has been the 
scene of the rise and fall of 
many great empires and temples 
whose ruins now only indicate 
their past magnificence. The 
peculiar tapering spires of the 
pagodas, together with the 
numerous images of the Buddha, 
lends an atmosphere of individ- 
ualism, The golden monastery, 
a superbly carved building of 
Burmese wood and an enormous 
bell weighing nearly 100 tons, 
the largest sounding bell in the 
world, and countless other nov 
elties, gave the Cherniavskys oc 
cupation for every spare mo 
ment 

The venerable’ edifice is the 
Shwe Dagon Paya, which en- 
shrines eight of the hairs of the 
divine Indian Prince, Gautama, 
who was, of course, the Buddha. 
There, also, you will find the 
staff of Kathaba, a bath robe 
which was worn once by Gaw- 
nagum, and a vessel that in 
times gone by was used by 
Kauksan to purify his drinking 
water. Probably the most out- 
standing feature, so far as the 
Cherniavskys were concerned, 
was a pagoda with its gold roof 
glittering in the sun’s rays, that 
stood like a great monarch ra- 
diating good influences upon all 
the minor pagodas that were in 
its vicinity. Nearly 200 feet 
high, this edifice is of brick and 
plaster, being covered with gold 
leaf, except the top portion, 
which is plated with solid gold. 
Steps lead up to the platform 
from four sides. The entrance 
to each of the stairways has ar- 
tistic teak wood arches or is 
elaborately sculptured. The 
main entrance is a great portal 
and depicts a story analogous to 
the Roman myth, Romulus and 
Remus. On the steps leading up 
to the temple itinerant salesmen and women, with their 
colored robes and some with merely loin cloths, appeal 
to the passers by. 

As one emerges from the arched portal, the spectacle 
of the great temple meets the eye. The spire shedding a 
glittering light caused by the sun shining upon it, compelled 
us to shade our eyes. In the rest houses and surrounding 
the pagodas on occasions, the crowds are well dressed; the 
silk tamuns of the ladies being particularly attractive. The 
olive skinned Burmese women are very beautiful, display- 
ing by their faces and eyes a gentle, mild and kind nature. 
On fete days much excitement prevails, and this place is 
transformed into a temporary bazaar where vendors sell 
their wares, where the fortune teller, the charm seller, 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, struggle to earn a few 
annas. ; 

The miniature pagodas surrounding the colossal one are 
built by the wealthy Burmese as votive. offerings to the 
Buddha when one of their family lies at death’s door. 
We found hundreds of Burmese praying near these small 
pagodas. The poor man, who is unable to make an offer- 
ing of one of these sanctuaries, takes up his position upon 
the outside of one of them and kneels in prayer. 

The elephants working in the timber yards were most in- 
teresting, and the intelligence they display is evidence that 
animals like men when subject to discipline develop. 
We visited a Burmese princess, whom we found most en 
thusiastic regarding music. The members of her family 
nearly all played one instrument or another. One cannot 
help loving the Burmese, for they express in their: faces 
some of that gentleness that lit up the life of the great 
teacher, Prince Gautama. The teachings given to the world 
by this great and noble prince are affecting even the West- 
ern world today. It is being discovered that the highest 
ideals of the East can be knitted into the Christian world 
of thought, with benefit to the latter. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore and others have already popularized the idea of 
blending things of the East and West. Even in music 
this is taking place, and it is the opinion of some studenis 
that the wedding of Eastern and Western music will 
produce something much in advance of what we have to- 
day. In the very best of music there is something lacking 
and that void can be filled only when the Eastern and 
Western principles are drawn into harmonious unity. 
There is great need of an interchange and of adoption and 
elimination. When one considers that the Buddha has in- 
fluenced hundreds of millions of intellectual men and 
women during the past 2,500 years, it is about time that 
the Western man wanted to know something about “one” 
who has molded the lives of more people than even the 
great and wonderful Christian teacher. His influence is 
still alive, and nearly one-third of the population of the 
earth is still under its spell. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
“TWO BURMESE WOMEN WITH THEIR BABES STOOD IN FRONT OF THE 


TABERNACLE THAT ENSHRINED A STATUE OF THE BUDDHA.” 


“beings” show their delight by shedding wonderful music 
that resounds throughout the spheres, ringing the message 
of hope and love to all and lifting mankind one step higher 
on the ladder of evolution. 


Carrie Bridewell and the 
Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogues 


At the last evening meeting of the National Opera Club 
of America (Inc.), Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder 
and president, which took place at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Wednesday evening, January 31, the guests 
of honor were Princess Tsianina, Kathleen Howard, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Edward 
Kellogg Baird, formerly president of the Century Opera 
Company. Tsianina has become prominently identified 
with Indian music and especially in connection with the 
songs of Charles Wakefield Cadman. During the course 
of the evening she made a short speech which was much 
appreciated by her audience. 

Carrie Bridewell, contralto, formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang an aria from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” and a group of songs which 
included Pierne’s “En Barque,” Lalo’s “L’Esclave” and 
Debussy’s “Mandoline.” Her beautiful voice and delight- 
ful interpretations pleased her audience and she was re- 
called a number of times. Hugo Lenzer gave a bass solo, 
from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” with fine effect. 

The feature of the evening was the operalogue which 
Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf gave. The work 
chosen for the occasion was Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” which Mr. Hubbard gave with his inimitable 
charm. Mr. Gotthelf’s illustrations at the piano were 
chosen with all the artistry which invariably marks the 
work of this thorough musician. 

Dancing followed the program, as usual. 





Pasquale Amato, Master Baritone 


Although the music loying public has come to identify 
the art of Pasquale Amato with the operatic stage, this 
singer has been equally successful in the concert field. 
Everywhere he has received the unanimous praise of the 
press, an excellent example being that of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union which under the heading, “Master Baritone 
Scores Triumph,” declared that Mr. Amato’s singing of 
Tonio “reminds one of a country bumpkin of preternatural 
cunning, glorified by an art that belongs to Amato alone, the 
only word that can adequately qualify that which is con- 
summate.” 
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At the Cincinnati College of Music 


Walter Gilewicz, a pianistic member of the Cincinnati 
College of Music faculty, gave two evening recitals re- 
cently, appearing at Georgetown College, Kentucky, and 
at Lebanon, Ohio. The Georgetown concert had Joseph 
O’Meara, dramatic reader of the College of Music faculty, 
as an assistant. 

An interesting ‘event was the recital by pupils from 
the class of Lino Mattioli, the popular and veteran teacher 
of the College of Music, As usual Signor Mattioli has a 
class of splendid voices, and among them are those be- 
longing to Edna Renner, Ralph Thomas, Henry Thomas, 
Eleanor Walker, Bertha Shevlin, Frank Biddle, Louise 
Wilmer, Russell Dunham, Elizabeth Langebrake, Robert 
MacClellan and Mrs. Leo Weiler. 

Students of the department of Dramatic Expression of 
the College of Music, pursuing their studies under the 
instruction of Joseph O'Meara, are finding large demand 
for their professional services. Beatrice Baughmann and 
Lusyl Penna are directing a play to be given by the 
Sigma Alpha Iota sorority, at Christ Church Parish House 
next Wednesday evening. Ralph Thomas and Miss Baugh- 
mann have been engaged for Chautauqua work this sum- 
mer. Jean Connor and Harold Ingles, two other talented 
members of the dramatic department, have accepted teach- 
ing positions. 

In addition to the two new and exceptionally interesting 
plays to be presented by students of expression of the 
College of Music under Joseph O'Meara, the latter has 
decided also that he will soon present his advanced pupils 
in several evenings of readings and interpretations. 
_Thomas Hughes, a talented and finely developed young 
pianist from the class of Albino Gorno, gave a recital at 
the Odeon. In recognition of his programs last year, 
Mr. Hughes was awarded a certificate and a Springer 
gold medal at the college commencement exercises. He 
decided to continue his work, however, under Signor Gor- 
no’s tutelage. His recital was assisted by Robert Mac- 
Clellan, a young baritone from the class of Lino Mattioli. 
_For February 19, at the concert to be given by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Dr. Ernest Kunwald for the benefit of the orchestra pen- 
sion fund, Walter Gilewicz, pianist of the College of Music 
faculty, has been selected as soloist. He probably will play 
the Schytte concerto. 

The next faculty concert is to be on February 23. Four 
prominent members of the college faculty will be heard 
in solo numbers with the accompaniment of an augmented 
orchestra under the direction of Albino Gorno. The solo- 
ist will be Irene Gardner and Frederick J. Hoffmann, 
pianists; Hans Schroeder, baritone, and William Morgan 
Knox, violinist. 

For the seventh of its subscription series the college will 
present Joseph O’Meara in a program of miscellaneous 
interpretative readings, assisted in one of his offerings by 
Louis Victor Saar. To one of Service’s most exquisite 
literary gems, called “The Mother,” Mr. Saar has made a 
delightful musical setting. 

The College of Music concert party that has been giving 
brilliant performances of the Liza Lehmann works con- 
tinues in demand. Much favorable comment rewarded 
their fine interpretation of “The Golden Threshold” at the 
Business Men’s Club January 20. The same organization 
including Sidona Smith, soprano, Virginia Seymour, con- 
tralto, Russel Dunham, tenor, Robert MacClellan, baritone, 
Stephen Maddock, flutist, and Adele Westfield (of the 
faculty), accompanist, gave the same work also at a private 
musicale held at the home of George M. Verity, at Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Adolph H. Stadermann, the well known organist of the 
May Musical Festival and of the faculty of the College of 
Music, has accepted a call to Calvary Church in Clifton. 





The members of the Glendale Welfare Association were 
given an informal musical program by two talented 
students of the College of Music, Edwin Stander, tenor, 
from the class of Lino Mattioli and Walter Wood, pianist, 
from the class of Romeo Gorno. 

Excelsior Lodge, for its musicale at the Business Men’s 
Club, has secured the following competent young musicians 
from the student body of the College of Music: Marguerite 
Todhunter, mezzo soprano, Edna Renner, soprano, Lucy 
Rutledge, violinist, Stephen Maddock, flutist, and Walter 
Wood, pianist. 

The College of Music has decided definitely upon March 
15 as the date for its performance of Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Mignon.” The members of the Springer Opera Club are 
devoting their best efforts to the mastery of the work with 
the most sanguine hopes of surpassing former brilliant 
achievements of the club. Following in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, the present members of the club are 
making splendid progress under the efficient musical direc- 
tion of Romeo Gorno and the stage direction of Joseph 
O'Meara. Stage rehearsals began last week and will con- 
tinue regularly until the time of the performance. The 
Springer Opera Club represents a real, practical school of 
training for young American singers who are ambitious to 
accomplish something professionally. 

So many talented young people of Piqua, Ohio, have 
profited by the artis.ic educational advantages of Cincin- 
nati that at the close of Joseph O’Meara’s recital in that 
city recently there was quite a reunion of former College 
of Music students. 

“The Phoenix,” a play by Lawrence Irving, son of the 
illustrious Sir Henry Irving, and a new play from the 
Spanish will be presented by the college students under 
the masterful supervision of Dramatic Director Joseph 
O'Meara. 

Among the soloists for the second concert of the col- 
lege chorus and orchestra were Melba McCreery, a bril- 
liant young soprano from Indianapolis (in the class of 
Mme. Louise Dotti), and May Forbes, a talented young 
pianist (from the class of Walter Gilewicz). 





Marie Louise Wagner Engaged for 
Reappearance With Catholic Oratorio Society 





Marie Louise Wagner has been engaged to sing the 
soprano part in the performance of “St. Paul,” to be 
given by the Catholic Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of Selma Kronold, in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
February 26. Musicians from the New York Symphony 
Orchestra will provide the accompaniment and the title 
part will be sung by Robert Maitland. This will be Miss 
Wagner’s second appearance with the society, her New 
York debut having been made with it two years ago. 





Artist-Pupil of S. Constantino Yon 
to Appear in Recital 


Ilse Poehlman, contralto, an artist-pupil of S$. Constantino 
Yon, will give a song recital at the Yon studios, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, February 18. Miss 
Poehlman is the daughter’ of the late Johanna Poehlman, 
the well known contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany at the time of the Conried régime. 





Learned Sings Shaw Songs 
Miss ‘Learned, contralto, was a special feature of the 
Wanamaker Auditorium concert, January 24, singing songs 
by Alice Shaw. Her work was of such excellence that 
these few lines seek to emphasize it. The Shaw songs are 
melodious, containing many beautiful effects, and are well 
suited to Miss Learned’s fine voice. 
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HELENA THEODORINI, 


This celebrated artist has taken a handsome studio apartment in New York, where she is devoting her time to teaching and coach 


ing. Mme. Theodorini is shown in this photograph, holding a little 


secretary, is seated at the piano. 


French soldier doll, and in the background Jenny Besnier, her 
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THE NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 


Hofmann in Rubinstein Concerto 
—_—- 

Josef Hofmann was the solo attraction at the February 
8 and 9 pair of concerts, Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon, given by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. The Rubinstein concerto, No. 4, in D minor, op. 
70, for piano and orchestra, was delivered by Mr. Hof- 
mann with characteristic spirit, clarity and vigor, or with 
insinuating delicacy of shading and tone as the movement 
demanded. Mr. Hofmann’s masterful playing, together 
with Mr. Stransky’s sympathetic support, called forth spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause from the good sized 
audience, 

Mr. Stransky has offered more inspiring programs than 
the one offered at these two concerts; however, the 
listeners called Mr. Stransky to the stage several times 
and forced the orchestra to acknowledge the applause 
with the popular conductor. The program opened with 
the Beethoven overture to Coriolanus; Brahms’ sym- 
phony, No. 4, in E minor, op. 98, followed; the “Till 
Eulenspiegel and His Merry Pranks” symphonic poem, 
Strauss, preceded the concerto which stoood last on the 
program. 


The Philharmonic and Elman 


Saturday evening, February 10, at Carnegie Hall, 
brought with it one of the pleasantest Philharmonic con- 
certs of the whole year. One of Josef Stransky’s musical 
virtues is that of being able to choose an effectively 
grouped program, a fact which he once more demon- 
strated. The concert began with a Haydn symphony— 
the so called “Military” symphony, with the bass drum 
and cymbals to brighten it up. Then came Mischa Elman 
in the Beethoven concerto. After the intermission there 
was a prelude from D’Indy’s “Fervaal,” Dukas’ “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice,” two Debussy nocturnes, “Nuages” and 
“Fétes,” and finally Chabrier’s “Espafia.” 

Both Mr. Stransky and his men were in fine humor and 
ai! the delightful numbers, without exception, were splen- 
didly done. Particularly fine was Stransky’s reading of 


the Debussy “Fétes.” Mischa Elman, too, was in rare 
form. _He played with fine rhythmic feeling and much 
refinement of tone in his rendition of the Beethoven con- 
certo. Criticism can fall alone upon the very inartistic, 
over elaborate and vastly too long cadenza in the first 
ri i own—and one almost equally inartistic in 
the last. 


Philharmonic to Give All-Classic Program, February 
22 and 23 


An all-classic program will be offered by the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, Thursday evening, February 
22, and Friday afternoon, February 23. Bach’s suite in 
D major for orchestra; Haydn’s symphony in G major; 
Oxford and Beethoven's symphony No. 3, in E flat major, 
op. 55, “Eroica,” are the numbers scheduled. 


Sarah Sokolsky Freid Recital 





Sarah Sokolsky Freid, the American pianist and organ- 
ist who created a favorable impression last year in a 
New York recital, was heard again at Aeolian Hall, Mon- 
day evening, February 12, and not only sustained the fine 
impression previously made, but strengthened her favor 
in the world of music. Mme. Sokolsky Freid offered a 
diversified program, which gave her ample opportunity 
to show her versatile powers on the piano and organ. 

Opening with Bach’s prelude and fugue for organ, which 
she interpreted in a convincing manner, she at once suc- 
ceeded in captivating her hearers. This spell she exer- 
cised during the entire concert. 

Her other organ numbers were: “Vorspiel and Isolde’s 
Liehestod,” Wagner-Lemaire, and “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
by Enrico Bossi, Beethoven’s sonata in D minor; four 
Chopin numbers; “Fantasie Impromptu,” nocturne, in C 
sharp minor, op. 27, No. 1, “Berceuse,” and scherzo in 
B minor, as well as “Le Jambour bat aux Champs,” Alkan; 
“Babbling Brooklet” (by special request), Wroublewski; 
“Etincelles,” Moskowski, and “Doumka,” by Tschaikow- 
sky, were the piano works she played. 

Every number showed thorough musicianship. The au- 
dience, which was large, rewarded her by bestowing liberal 


applause. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


David Bispham proposes, owing to many requests from 
those who seek his instruction, to remain in New York 
throughout the coming summer, teaching in his studio at 
the Royalton. Mr. Bispham, who will continue such con- 
cert engagements as do not take him far away from the 
metropolis, has just been booked to give a recital at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium, Wednesday evening, August 15. 

Paul Althouse has been engaged to sing at Waterbury, 
Conn., on Tuesday evening, April 24, with the Waterbury 
Choral Club, following his recent success with that body 
in “Elijah.” 

The management of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
has engaged Margarete Matzenauer, prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Maggie Teyte, prima 
donna of the Baston Opera Company, the former for Fri- 
day afternoon, October 19, and Saturday, October 20, and 
the latter for Friday and Saturday, November 16 and 17. 

Arthur Middleton, Metropolitan basso; Zabetta Brenska, 
mezzo-soprano, and John Campbell, tenor, will appear 
jointly in the production of “Faust” at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, May 22 and 23 next, under the auspices of the 
Movnt Vernon Festival Association, of which W. M. 
Coup, is director. Mr. Middleton will appear in festival 
at Macon, Ga., March 26 and 27, next. 

Margarete Matzenauer, appearing at the Ann Arbor 
Music Festival in May next, will sing the role of Amneris 
in Verdi’s “Aida” instead of Aida, the role originally 
planned for her by the festival authorities. 

Some of the engagements to be filled in the immediate 
future by Marcia van Dresser, Leila Holterhoff and 
Carl Friedberg are as follows: February 19, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; February 24, Washington, D. C.; March 20, Phila- 
delphia; March 26, Newark, N. J.; March 30, New York, 
and April 12, 15 and 19, New York; for Miss Holter- 
hoff, February 25, Brooklyn, N. Y.; March 20, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and March 22, Albany, N. Y., and for Mr, 
Friedberg, February 16, Brooklyn, N. Y.; March 9, New 
York, and March 23 and 24, Boston. 





THE ALDA RECITAL—A PICTURE 


There are many wonderful voices among the song- 
birds who have trilled to the far reaches of Carnegie 
Hall. However, a perfect voice is nothing without the 
thrill of the soul behind it; without the emotion of an 
understanding heart. In Frances Alda, whose success 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company has 
been tremendous, we find these things. Is it strange, 
then, that so many stars came out to giow upon her? 

“Carus” was there, and Sembrich, Mischa Elman and 
many others. 


“Carus, and 
Sembrich 
congratulate 
Md, Alida 


Just to feel oneself a member of that vast throng of 
jeweled, silk-clad women and their well groomed escorts 
was indeed a privilege. 

The rippling golden notes of lyric fire swayed Alda’s 
listeners as one, now causing soft hushed laughter, now 
touching into tears. 

The accompaniment of Frank La Forge went with 
her, melting like the skyline with the sea, or swinging 
softly after like a shadow. 

As the breath of Strauss died to a whisper, came a 
deluge of applause. Down every aisle streamed floral 


I h 


tribute to this queen of song. As the flowers heaped 
up around her, Alda soon became the center of a huge 
bouquet, herself the loveliest flower of them all. She 
knew her hearers loved her and gave them back her 
heart in song. 

Deep tender tones which turned to sparkling mischief 
of young girlhood; then profound sweet motherlove; 
then the jealous hate of one betrayed, 

Again, the woman thrilled with love for lover and 
the sea. Then the pent enthusiasm broke. It rained 
applause. 


Alda enti rely 
Surrounded by 
flowers. 
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AN ARTIST’S NOTES OF THE “ALDA” RECITAL. 
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De Luca Will Sing in Concert in October 





Giuseppe de Luca, who during last season and this has 
been one of the leading baritones of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will follow the example of a great num- 
ber of the operatic stars and appear as a concert artist, 
beginning in October, preparatory to the operatic season. 

Mr. de Luca, who has already established himself here 
asa baritone of the first rank, is a “Roman of Rome,” and 
is proud of it. Although still in his thirties, Mr. de Luca 
is as finished in his art as any singer of today. Painstaking 
toa degree, there is no detail of his art as an operatic and 
concert singer that he neglects or slights. That has often 
led to serious discussion as to whether he is a greater singer 
or actor, but his most important quality is without doubt 
his mastery of the “bel canto”—pure singing—which seems 





GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, 
Baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


to become rarer and rarer both on the operatic and the 
concert stage. 

At the age of thirteen the famous baritone and teacher, 
Bartolini, heard the little fellow sing. The young boy at 
that time had a marked musical feeling, and his voice a 
distinct baritone quality. Bartolini advised de Luca to 
study singing, but not to take it up systematically until he 
was fifteen. Bartolini feared a change in voice. No 
change of voice took place, however, and De Luca entered 
the Conservatory of Santa Cecilia in Rome. Here for 
five years he gave himself up to thorough study with 
Persichini, his master. At twenty he made his debut in 
Piacenza in “Faust.” 

He has been singing constantly since that time and has 
consistently maintained his first successes. Eight winter 
seasons he spent at Italy’s most famous opera house, La 
Scala, Milan. In summer he sang at Buenos Ayres and 
London. But his successes were not confined to’ these 
cities. He has appeared in leading roles in Rome, Bar- 
celona, Vienna, Bucharest, Petrograd and Moscow. In 
Russia his success was phenomenal. 

Mr. de Luca made his American debut as Figaro in 
“The Barber of Seville,” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on November 25, 1915. He was immediately accepted by 
critics and public alike as one deserving of the highest 
praise. And in the parts he has taken following his first 
appearance he has maintained the reputation established at 
his debut. : 

Mr. de Luca has sung in concert in Europe. In going 
upon the American concert stage Mr. de Luca has acceded 
to a demand which was insistent from those who could not 
hear him in New York. He will be under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


Yearly Recital by Mary Jordan 
Becoming an Annual Triumph 





The song recital by Mary Jordan, contralto, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, February 8, gave 
intense pleasure to a very large and enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Jordan sang the following songs: “Beau Soir” (De- 
bussy), “Sérénade Italienne” (Chausson), “Chanson Nor- 
végienne” and “Alger le Soir” (Fourdrain), “Gestillte 
Sehnsucht” and “Gestliches Wiegenlied” (Brahms). “In 
the Steppes” (Gretchaninoff), “The’ Birch-switch” (Dar- 
gomijsky), “Easter-tide” (Rachmaninoff), “The Envious 
Neighbor” and “A Timid Lover” (Little Russian), “In the 
Wood of Finvara” and “Deep River” (Burleigh), “The 


Flight of the Moon’ (Carl Deis), “Art” (J. Bertram Fox), 
“I Am the Wind” (Florence Parr Gere), “Lullaby” (Cyril 
Scott) and “A Rondel of Spring” (Frank Bibb). 

The four French songs (a translation of which by Mary 
Jordan was supplied in the book of words provided with 
the program) presented a wide scope for the artist’s inter- 
pretative ability, varying from the dreamy twilight song 
by Debussy to the Oriental fire and passion of “Alger le 
Soir,” which was given with dramatic intensity. In the 
two Brahms songs, for which Sam Franko supplied an 
artistic obligato, the somberness of the viola tones blended 
in perfect ensemble with Miss Jordan’s rich contralto. 
The Brahms cradle song was exquisitely given, producing 
an impression so deep that in response to long continued 
applause it was repeated. 

Three humorous songs of the Russian group, “The 
Birch-switch,” “The Envious Neighbor” and “A Timid 
Lover,” showed another phase of Miss Jordan’s art and her 
understanding of human nature—especially girl nature, 
when in the last named song the sarcastic maiden finally 
suggests that said lover “go hang himself on the gate- 
post.” Although in all probability the Russian could not 
be understood by the large majority of her audience in the 
universal language of song and gesture, Miss Jordan’s 
climax in this song needed no translation. Needless to say, 
the audience had to have the song again, and being still 
unsatisfied, got an additional encore. 

The final group of English songs began with two Bur- 
leigh numbers dedicated to Miss Jordan. While “In the 
Wood of Finvara” was being sung one felt throughout the 
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audience the tenseness with which they received a thing 
of great and fleeting beauty. The pianissimo climax of 
the song melted away in a hush of profound stillness, 
broken by tremendous applause. So ry numbers in the 
last group had to be repeated that, as a final encore, Miss 
Jordan asked the audience to join in the singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” which was stirringly sung beneath 
the Stars and Stripes on the stage. 

Kurt Schindler at.the piano supplied artistic and sympa- 
thetic accompaniments, while the composer played the ac- 
companiment for the Deis song. Miss Jordan was fairly 
overwhelmed with flowers, which overflowed the piano and 
made a bower of the stage. 


Joseph Bonnet in a Special Bach Recital 





for the Guilmant Organ School 





/ Joseph Bonnet, who by force of conscription is a soldier 


of France and by free will a volunteer organist of inter- 
national taste, elected to be heard as an interpreter of the 
works of Bach, a Saxon from Germany, at his invitation 
recital to the pupils, graduates and friends of Dr. Carl's 
Guilmant organ school in the Old_ First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, on Monday afternoon, February 12. 
There can be no possible doubt but that nc may Bonnet 
the musical artist has cultivated the religion of amity 
far more extensively and effectively than Joseph Bonnet 
the soldier has practised the religion of enmity. And 
probably every one who heard this French organist play 
Bach last Monday paused a moment to be grateful that 
the name of Joseph Bonnet had not been added to the 
long and lengthening list of musicians, poets, painters, and 


dramatists who have lost their lives on all fronts during 
the past thirty months of Europe’s disaster. But the ap- 
plause which filled the Old First Presbyterian Church with 
a strangely secular sound so often and compelied the visit- 
ing organist to leave the organ bench to bow time and 
again must have convinced Joseph Bonnet that he was 
playing to an audience of intelligent musical listeners who 
believed that the laborer was worthy of his hire and who 
applauded as they saw fit, without any of that mawkish 
sentiment of “Parsifal” faddists who will not clap their 
hands even in a theatre notwithstanding the Scriptural in- 
junction to be joyful and make a great tumult. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

(1) Prelude and fugue in E minor; (2) grand choral, 
Agnus Dei; (3) choral, “In dulci jubilo,” on a melody of 
the Middle Ages; (4) Fantasia and fugue in G minor; 
(5) chorals, “O Man, Beéemoan thy Fearful Sin.” “My 
Heart Is Ever Longing,” “The Old Year Is Past and 
Gone,” “In Thee Is Gladness,” “From Depths of Woe”; 
(6) Prelude and fugue in D major. 

_The clearness of the interwoven counterpoint and the 
virility of the rhythm were the most conspicuous features 
of the performance. The metromonic beat of the rhythm 
that did not quicken in the softer passages on the resaced 
manuals or hesitate in the slightest degree in the fullest 
pedal phrases and cadenzas carried the audience away and 
capped the climaxes with prolonged and hearty applause. 
Joseph Bonnet did not once employ any of those imitation 
orchestral effects which rightly ‘or wrongly are called 
French organ effects. His registration thoughout was 
strictly classical and Bach-like without sacrificing the power 
of the modern organ. But even Hercules was less potent 
with a distaff than with his club, and doubtless the French 
organist would have thundered more regally on the hug’ 
organ of the Saint Eustache Church in Paris or of the 
Royal Albert Hall in London than was possible on the 
moderate church organ he played on last Monday. The 
effect he produced on his hearers, however, could hardly 
have been more convincing. . 


Fay Foster Compositions Charm 


A_ rather unique and delightful musicale, void of con- 
ventionalities, took place on Tuesday evening, February 6, 
at Fay Foster’s New York studios, where several admirers 
of her genius gathered unexpectedly, In this materialistic 
and turbulent age one does not often experience the finding 
through music of the real “Joie de Vivre,” the dreams of 
ages gone by, the ages of poetry and love, the ages of 
oy | paradise, ; 

And yet it may be fount in this big, noisy city; at least 
those who were fortunate enough to be present at that musi- 
cale thought so. Fay Foster’s music was a blessing lavishly 
bestowed upon her listeners. Fay Foster is one of the fore- 
most American composers. In spite of her youth she has 
already written a great deal. The admiring audience was 





FAY FOSTER, 
Composer. 


under the spell of the musical inspiration of her composi- 
tions, They lost the notion of time, and that evening will 
live long in their memories. Americans may well be proud 
to claim a composer of her talent. 

















“The Orchestra is more than 
good, it is finely equipped in ev- 
ery department.”—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 
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SALVATORE FUCITO 


d Metropolitan rea House 
Accompanist and Coach for Opera and a Repertoire 
Formerly Accompanist for Enrico Caruso 
ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 





175 Broad Ave. Leonia, N J, 


J.FRED WOLLE 


0 
Management: THE wotrdoin Subsicat BUREAU 
! sath Street, ew 








Jan Hal GRIFFEE 





Frederick H. Haywood 


Author of “Universal Song,” a practical book of vocal instruction, 
Published by the author, Seventy-five Cents, postpaid. 
HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS, 


331 West End Avenue, pene: ___New York 
fe TENOR 
i Management: 
iy F. 0. RENARD, 
P 216 W. 70th St., N.Y. 


THEODORE von HEMERT 


BARYTONE 


Available (or Concerts, Recitals. Ete. 709 West 169th Strest New York City 


GEORGE RASELY 


1451 Broadway, New York 





Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, — 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRAN®S, GRAND OPERA PRIMA DONNA 


Available tor Concerts, Musical R and Festivals 
THE ROCKINGHAM, 1744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE HELENE MAIGILLE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 


220 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
: Phone, Murray Hill 427 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio 3 $3 Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


Carolina White 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
( Formerly with the Chicago Opera Company ) 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lehmann Violin School 


Groner LEHMANN 147 West 97th St., New York City 


irector 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A staf of the abicst assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G RUSSELL. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Sec’y Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LESLEY MARTIN, Be!can 


STUDIO: 1426 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora " 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
mus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
Dr. Bugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Jobo 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto echetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
aed church work, 
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VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 
DANISH 


SKOVGAARD wii 


SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
L 


yrie Soprano Dramatic Soprano 
ALICE MeCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralte Baritone 


Filth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 











AMONG THE ORGANISTS 


Dr. Victor Bair, Forty-five Years at Old Trinity 
—Recitals of the Week—Clarence Dickin- 
son’s Organ Recitals at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary—Musical Service at St. 
George’s Church 








This is Trinity’s year of celebrations. A short time 
ago the 150th anniversary of the founding of St. Paul’s 
Chapel occurred, and now we find ourselves called on 
to pay our respects to another part of the parish. Dr. 
Victor Bair, known far and near as Trinity's organist 
and choirmaster, completed this week a period of forty- 
five years’ service with the church. He was a choir boy, 
then soloist for several years, then he studied organ 
with the veteran, Dr. Messiter, and for the last thirteen 
years of the latter’s active career was his assistant. 
Twenty years ago he became organist and choirmaster. 
That this artist who has such fine achievements to look 
back on, will be spared to continue his work at old 
Trinity for years to come, is the wish of his friends and 
admirers. 


Samuel A. Baldwin’s Organ Recitals 


Every Sunday and Wednesday afternoon at 4 o'clock 
a remarkable organ recital may be heard at the College 
of the City of New York. Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin 
has been giving these recitals a considerable period of 
They should be intensely interesting to the music 


time 
lover. 
T. Tertius Noble Unable to Give Recital 
T. Tertius Noble has been suffering with a severe 


attack of the grippe. He was unable to give his usual 
Sunday evening recital on January 28, and also on Feb- 
ruary 4. His place was taken by Daniel R. Philippi. 
Few regular series of organ recitals have had the steady 
large attendance that Mr. Noble’s have enjoyed. On 
a recent Sunday evening, in spite of a storm, there were 
more than 200 people present, and the attendance is 
generally twice.that amount. It is a discriminating as 
well as a sympathetic audience that attends these 
recitals. 


Music at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 


The list of anthems compiled for the first half of 1917 
by Seth Bingham, organist of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, includes many favorites by such well known 
composers as Goss, Stainer, Woodward, Gounod, West, 
etc. The choir also will give excerpts from Franck’s 
“Beatitudes,” Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and “Elijah,” 
Bach’s “Wailing, Crying,” “O Ever-shining Radiance,” 
and “Thou Guide of Israel”; Brahms’ “Requiem,” 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” and 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” American composers repre- 
sented include Dudley Buck, Arthur Foote; David Stan- 
ley Smith and Seth Bingham. 


Fine Music at St. George’s Church 


A musical service of great interest was given on 
Sunday evening, January 28, at St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant Square. The service involved the use of 
“Deep River,” a setting of an old negro melody by Harry 
T. Burleigh, and the well known setting of Psalm 137. 
“By the Waters of Babylon,” by Coleridge-Taylor, was 
also given. The assisting artists were: Antonia Griffin, 
harpist; Laura Tappen, cellist, and Peter F. Johnson, 
violinist 

Dickinson’s Union Seminary Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson will give his annual series of his- 
torical organ lecture-recitals at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, on all Tuesdays in February and the first Tues- 
day in March. The subjects include “Music at the Court 
of Louis XV,” “Music at the Court of Frederick the 
Great,” “The Influence of Heresies on the Music of the 
Church,” two lecture-recitals, the first comprising all 
the most famous heresies, with thé exception of the 
Lutheran, the second dealing with the Lutheran only, 
in recognition of the 400th anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion; the last lecture in the series will treat of the sub- 
ject of “Tonality,” as exemplified in the history of music 
from the Greeks to Stravinsky and Ornstein. Mr. 
Dickinson will be assisted at each recital by well known 
artists. 


Levitzki, ““The Man Behind the Piano” 


Mischa Levitzki, the young Russian pianist, preached a 
sermon of harmony with his fingers from his piano-pulpit 
at Grace Methodist Church on West 104th street, New 
York, on a recent Sunday evening. He made no attempt to 
capture the crowd by the Billy Sunday kind of gymnastic 
exercises. But ever since the recital members of the con- 
gregat‘on have been calling up the parsonage to tell Pastor 
Christian Reisner how much good the music did them. 

Dr. Reisner is a straight preacher of the Gospel, but he 
believes in using all sorts of honest means to attract men to 
church. He evidently believes with Charles Wesley that 
the devil ought not to have “all the best tunes. So he 
asked young Levitzki to play the Gluck-Brahms gavotte, 
Chopin's ballade in A flat and the Liszt sixth rhap- 
sody. A big piano was wheeled up on the pulpit platform 
and after the opening service, the musician walked quietly 
to his place and gave his best to an audience not wholly 
composed of seasoned concert goers. But none of the pre- 
ceding attractions, from lady cornetist to pitcher of the 
big leagues, has ever drawn more sincere applause. 

Levitzki drew something beside applause. Dr. Reisner 
made an appeal for funds and got $5,000. He said after- 
wards that the music had a good deal to do with the re- 
sult. “I feel” declared Dr. Riesner, “that Mischa Levitzki 
is on the way to becoming the successor to Paderewski. 

Dr. Reisner may not be a trained critic of music but he 
is trained in observation of men. He knows when some- 


thing has appealed to them with irresistible power and he 
saw in his congregation the unquestionable response to that 
kind of appeal. He particularly spoke of the graciousness 
with which Levitzki gave himself out to his audience. The 
hearers were aware of something bigger than technic— 
of a man behind the piano. 





When John Powell Unseated the . 
Prime Minister of England 


Of particular interest at this time in view of recent 
political occurrences in England is the story of how the 
Hon. Herbert Asquith, late Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, was unseated by John Powell, the American pianist, 
although in a fashion different from that accomplished by 
Lloyd-George. 

Once upon a time in the ante-bellum days, Mr. and Mrs. 
Asquith, the Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lord Charles and Lady 
Beresford, Sir Ernest Shackleton and other political lights 
and notables together with Mr. Powell, were week end 
guests at Cliveden, the magnificent country place of Wal- 
dorf Astor, Jr., situated on the Thames. At that time 
Mr. Balfour was the leader of the Opposition in the British 
Commons and he was confident that at the imminent gen- 
eral election he would regain from Asquith the premiership 
which had been wrested from him in 1904. There was 
great political tension throughout the country, but at 
Cliveden all was peaceable. At night Mr. Balfour would 
take Mrs. Asquith in to dinner and on different occasions 
Lord Charles Beresford would slap the Premier on the 
back as they recalled happenings of their schooldays at 
Harrow. 

One evening after dinner—the ladies had already as- 
sembled in the drawing room—as the men of the party 
were preparing to rejoin them, Mr. Balfour approached 
Mr. Powell and asked him if he was going to play. The 
pianist answered affirmatively, but when the drawing room 
was reached he found that Mr. Asquith was occupying the 
piano bench while he talked to a lady seated on an ad- 
joining sofa. The American could not resist the temptation 
of saying to Mr. Balfour: 

“He is taking my place,” adding mischievously, “he is 
serving me the same trick he served you.” 

Mr. Balfour laughed heartily and replied: “So I see. 
Now you go and serve him the same trick I am going to.” 

Powell walked across the room and bowing low before 
Mr. Asquith, said: “Mr. Prime Minister, the Leader of 
the Opposition has put me up to bringing a petition against 
your seat.” 

Mr. Asquith arose, responded with a still deeper bow, 
and replied: 

“Tell him I shall not contest the petition.” 





Walter Damrosch in Double Role 
of Conductor and Orator 





The symphony concert for young people which was 
given on Saturday afterrtoon, February 3, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, was preceded by a real thrill 
for every American present. Before beginning the pro- 
gram proper, Mr. Damrosch, apropos of the news of the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with Germany, led the 
orchestra in “The Star-Spangled Banner,” which was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers. At its conclusion he 
made a brief address, the substance of which was as fol- 
lows: 

“One of the chief duties of music is to inspire patriot- 
ism. Many of us were born many thousands of miles away 
from here or are descended from those who were born 
in other countries. We are proud of our descent; we 
are happy with all these various countries have given us 
in order that we may appreciate the beautiful things of 
life, but all else is merged -into one great love and faith 
in the future of our country, the United States of America. 
The flag symbolizes to the eye what the national song sym- 
bolizes to the ear and to the heart, and demonstrates 
the great power of music to arouse our deepest emotions 
and enoble them in the awakening.” 

Beethoven’s pastoral was the symphony, preceding which 
Mr. Damrosch gave an interesting explanation to the chil- 
dren regarding the work. The youngsters, of whom there 
were many in the audience—and grown ups as well— 
manifested their enjoyment of the explanations and of 
the work itself by long continued applause. Harold Bauer 
was the soloist, playing the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor with such fine effect that his audience insisted upon 
an encore. The program concluded with a thoroughly 
enjoyable reading of Strauss’ “Kiinstlerleben” waltz. 





Interesting Event at Granberry School 





Another interesting event in the series of interpretation 
lecture-recitals which is being given by Dr. Nicholas J. 
Elsenheimer of the faculty of the Granberry Piano School, 
New York, took place on Saturday afternoon, January 27 
The program was devoted to the study of Beethoven and 
to his works. Selections from the first act of “Fidelio” 
were given by Mary Craig, soprano; Lillian Phelps, con- 
tralto; Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, tenor and Bertram Bailey, 
bass. These lectures are interesting as well as instructive, 
and the appreciative audience testified to its thorough en- 
joyment. 





Edward Shippen van Leer’s January Appearances 

Edward Shippen van Leer, the talented musician of 
Philadelphia, filled a number of important engagements 
during January. Among these were appearances, January 7. 
at Dover, Del.; January 14, at Seaford, Del.; January 2s, 
at the New York Republican Club, and January 28, at the 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia. Everywhere Mr. van Leer’s 
excellent tenor voice has won for him the praise of all 
who heard him, 
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Sings to Capacity House 





Soprano, at Second Aeolian Hall Recital, crowds 
entire house including the stage and 
turns away many who could 
not be accommodated 





COMMENTS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS: 


“In the evening at Aeolian Hall, Sybil Vane, Welsh 
soprano, gave a song recital. She was first heard 
here last season. Last night she sang to an audience 
that packed the auditorium even to 200 seats placed 
on the platform. Her program, which was arranged 
to compass a wide range of styles in delivery, in- 
cluded Haydn’s ‘With Verdure Clad,’ Beethoven’s 
‘Song of Penitence,’ a group of French songs and 
several songs in English, including Horseman’s 
‘You Are the Evening Cloud.’ The singer’s per- 
formance was on a high level of merit. Her deliv- 
ery contained beauty of tone and still, good feeling 
and a finished interpretative style.”—The Sun, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1917. 


“In the evening Miss Sybil Vane, an English 
singer, filled the auditorium, with two hundred 
additional persons on the stage. Miss Vane is a 
young woman of remarkable powers, her voice a 
clear, powerful soprano, and her style, especially in 
the air from Haydn’s ‘Creation’ and in Handel’s 
‘Care Selve’ was superb.”—New York Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1917. 


—— COOO——— 
“Sybil Vane, the Welsh soprano, who made so 
successful a debut here last season, gave a second 


recital yesterday evening at Aeolian Hall, where her 
delightful personality and fresh young voice charmed 
her hearers anew. She sings with fire and enthusi- 
asm and, together with her natural intelligence and 
skill, the result is pleasing and refreshing. She sang 
songs by Haydn, Handel, Brahms, Debussy and a 
group of English airs which were entirely satis- 
factory.”—New York Morning Telegraph, February 
2, 1917. 


“Miss Sybil Vane, smallest of prima donnas, gave 
a song recital last night in Aeolian Hall. In arias 


from Haydn's ‘Creation,’ Handel’s ‘Care Selve’ and 
Beethoven’s ‘Song of Penitence’ she did her best 
singing. Her voice is of an agreeable quality, she 
enunciates clearly and has attractive ways. She re- 
ceived hearty applause from a large audience and 
responded with several encores.”"—New York Her- 
ald, February 2, 1917. 


—@@@@— 


“A hundred and fifty chairs were not enough to 
seat all those who had platform places at Sybil 
Vane’s recital in Aeolian Hall last evening. Half a 
hundred more had to be brought up from the cellar 
to accommodate this overflow from the boxes and 
orchestra of the house. Indeed, it was one of the 
most successfully large audiences ever gathered in 
that hall. Miss Vane, a vest pocket edition of op- 
eratic volume, sang, first of all, from Handel and 
Haydn and Beethoven’s solemn ‘Song of Penitence.’ 
She followed this with four German Lieder, two 
Brahms, a Strauss one called ‘Morgen,’ hardly 
prophetic of the Teutonic future policies, and Hugo 
Wolf’s imaginative ‘Song of the Wind.’ Then a 
quartet of French songs, two of them Debussy, and 
lastly she gave five songs in English, one a Welsh 
air, another by Richard Hageman, who accompanied 
her, entitled ‘Do Not Go, My Love.’ For appro- 
priateness it should have been saved till the end. 
The audience simply would not let Miss Vane de- 
part!”"-New York Evening Sun, February 2, 1917. 


(Ooo 


“Miss Sybil Vane, the English soprano, gave a song 
recital and delighted her audience. Miss Vane’s au- 
dience was so large that 260 of its number had to find 
their places on the stage.”—New York Globe, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1917. 


© OO]—— 


“Both auditorium and stage were filled with au- 
ditors last night to listen to Sybil Vane’s recital in 


Aeolian Hall. Her high voice and flexible style won 
for her much applause. In the Welsh air, ‘Bells of 
Aberdovey,’ she made a signal success with her dic- 
tion and archness. A ‘first time’ number, ‘Do Not 
Go, My Love,’ by Hageman, who was accompanist, 
is a charming song and it was well sung. Miss 
Vane’s vivid interpretations and well nuanced deliv- 
ery made them effective. The singer is sincere and 
brilliant at times, her voice is strong in her high notes 
and sweet and not afflicted with tremolo.”—The 
Brooklyn Eagle, February 2, 1917. 


{XOXO 


“Sybil Vane, the distinguished Welsh soprano, who 
made her first appearance on the American concert 
stage last season, sang last night before an audience 
which completely filled the big auditorium of Aeolian 
Hall, Manhattan, and occupied more than two hun- 
dred chairs on the platform.”—Brooklyn Standard, 
February 2, 1917. 


(e@lelele 


“Sybil Vane, the Welsh prima donna, is probably 
the smallest prima donna in the country. A true 
elfin figure. So that one wonders that the little per- 
son can produce so loud a tone 

“Miss Vane had on earlier occasions already shown 
herself a singer with good material, effective vocal 
diction and a strong temperament, which character 
istics were again in evidence yesterday. The artist 
gave her very best in the English group. The public 
received her with great sympathy.”—Staats-Zeitung. 


——(e (eee) 


“A packed house attended the concert of the 
‘smallest of prima donnas’ (this however refers only 
to her size, not her voice) at Aeolian Hail, Febru- 
ary 3, Sybil Vane. She sang a long program very 
well indeed. The English songs were especially note- 
worthy and successful.”"—New York German Herold, 





| Third New York Recital, Friday Eve’g, February 23¢, at Aeolian Hall | 





Management: WINTON ¢& LIVINGSTON, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony is more fin- 
ished than many another composer’s completed 


work. 


Our National Government has a way of dividing 
cities into various classes ; certain cities are referred 
to as “cities of the first class.” In the opinion of 
the Musicat Courier, a city of the first class is a 
city which has a symphony orchestra. 

—— @——-- 

It is understood that plans for the new home of 
grand opera to be built in Chicago shortly now are 
ready, and ground will be broken as soon as pos- 
sible. A conservatory of music may be one of the 
features in connection with the enterprise. 


—_——. -—--- 


Among the professional artists now taking daily 
lessons from William Thorner are George Hamlin, 
eminent American tenor, and G. Curci, brother-in- 
law of Mme. Galli-Curci. Mr. Curci was for sev- 
eral years leading basso in Italy, and through the 
coaching received under the guidance of William 
Thorner, he will soon make his debut in grand opera 
as leading baritone. 





@— 


From all over the country come accounts of the 
successful giving of concerts by symphony orches- 
tras. All told, this is the movement which is mak- 
ing for the largest and quickest progress in the tonal 
development of the United States. Recently 
Worcester, Mass., had its third symphony concert 
of the season under Daniel Silvester. The program 
included a Mendelssohn overture, a Haydn sym- 
phony, Sibelius’ “Finlandia” and “Valse Triste,” as 
well as works by Grieg and Liszt. Reinald Wer- 
renrath sang the prologue from “Pagliacci” with 
orchestra and harp accompaniment. The latest sym- 
phony concert in Portland, Ore., conducted by Wal- 
demar Jind, brought forward Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” 


symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet,” se- 
lections from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” and 
Saint-Saéns’ suite “Algeriénne,” op. 60. 

omablilinlisiis 

Over on the other side it is Marguerite Silva who 
has imitated the Geraldine Farrar stunt, appearing 
there in a screen version of “Carmen.” 

~ a 0 

Owing to his really sensational success at the 
Worcester Festival last fall, Theo Karle has been 
re-engaged for the same event next October, to sing 
in “Samson and Delilah” at a fee more than twice 
as large as he received at his debut with the famous 
Worcester event. 

The Musica. Courier has received the January 
number of Le Theatre et la Musique, a French pub- 
lication issued bi-monthly in Paris. The directors 
are L. Rigaux and C, Fichefet. It is nicely gotten 
up, well printed and attractive, proving at least that 
there is room in the French thoughts for something 
besides war 

In the New York Evening Mail Henry Oldys 
writes that certain bird varieties sing, unconsciously, 
a Schumann song, melodies from “Carmen,” etc. 
The absence of modern music from their repertoire 
makes us imagine that they have become aware 
of the recent Supreme Court decision regarding 
the unlicensed public performance of copyrighted 
compositions. 


&> 





War, or no war with Germany, and whether they 
are naturalized here or not, the German artists in 
this country will not be interned, molested or ham- 
pered in the slightest regard in the exercise of their 
musical activity in this land. This is said by the 
Musica Courter because it is in a position to know 
whereof it speaks, and also beeause a certain inter- 
ested element has been busily sending forth reports 
that the outbreak of war would mean the end, mu- 
sically speaking, of the German artists in America. 
With the spreaders of such ‘a rumor, the wish is 
father to the thought. 





e—— 


Much comment has been aroused by the an- 
nouncement of Kingsbery Foster, the manager (he 
repeats it in the MusicaL Courter of today) that he 
would insert in all contracts made with his office a 
clause enabling those who engage his attractions to 
cancel in October 1, 1917, in case the signers desire 
to do so. Mr. Foster states that he does not be- 
lieve any possible political conditions, war or no 
war, could affect adversely the brilliantly promising 
1917-1918 season as it now looms up. Many let- 
ters and telegrams received by the MusicaL Cov- 
RIER coincide with Mr. Foster’s view. 

diene eaiiine 

When American composers stop digging about in 
mythology and ancient history for their subjects, 
this land will be appreciably nearer a tonal language 
of its own. How can a modern American be ex- 
pected to give us a musical picture of Pan or of 
Attila, when he is not even able to translate into 
tone his thoughts about Washington, Lincoln, Ni- 
agara Falls, the Rocky Mountains, and the romantic 
deserts of our poetical Southwest? Why not a 
“Lincoln” symphony? Could a better musical 
scheme than this be found for a symphony about 
one of the greatest characters of all time: I. Lin- 
coln’s youth in rude, simple, pastoral surroundings. 


‘II. His hopes, ambitions, aspirations. III. His rise 


to power, followed by war and dark days of doubt. 
IV. Triumph, death and apotheosis. 
nici cnsainstoie 

At a recent commercial convention one of the 
speakers said that “Music gives a short cut to type- 
writing, because it enables the pupil to concentrate 
thought upon the work. Lively music provides the 
rhythm that guides and speeds the hands into al- 
most unconscious effort, and it helps the pupil to 
form the habit of application in operating the type- 
writer. Following the sway and the spirit of the 
music, the pupil loses himself in a broad and lofty 
field of fancies, clearing his vision for the unob- 
structed application of his mind to the keyboard 
with no false moves and no wasting of time.” To 
demonstrate the point clearly, some popular airs 
were played while several typists clicked their ma- 
chines, and it was observed by the audience that the 
typists worked with greater speed and seemingly 
more energy than another group who went through 
their work without the aid of the tonal obligato. 
This indeed seems to be combining the esthetic and 


the utilitarian with the aid of the abstract art of 
music. 
iccsnbdipenich 

The automobile is playing a large and profitable 
role in the lives of those music teachers who have 
sense enough to own such a machine. Said a teacher 
in a large city not long ago: “I taught music in 
town when I could get pupils, but there were too 
many teachers for the number of pupils. Now I 
drive out fifteen miles to a good school, where I 
have all the pupils I care to teach and give lessons 
also at private homes in that locality. In that way 
I not only pay the expenses of my motor, but clear 
a handsome profit each month besides.” 

—o——_ 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court, which 
extends to the owners of copyright on musical works 
of any kind the right to collect royalties ‘from caba- 
rets, cafés, hotels, restaurants and other agencies 
which give public performances of such composi- 
tions, is meeting with much opposition. Powerful in- 
quences, including those of the Musical Union, are at 
work to offset the effects of the decision, and many 
places of entertainment have signified their inten- 
tion to defeat the Supreme Court interpretation by 
using only old classical and other non-copyright pro- 
ductions, 


~~ 


seeieelliaati 

From New Zealand comes The Triad, one of the 
best informed critical journals among our ex- 
changes. Elgar’s “Swimmer” and “Sabbath Morn- 
ing at Sea” were heard in Auckland recently, and 
The Triad writes: “Has Elgar never seen the 
waves advance and every one a tongue of golden, 
flashing fire? Gold? ‘There is far more lead in 
Elgar’s waves. But that is the man’s very tempo. 
He has no personal rhythm. And why—why— 
must Elgar treat us to great lumps of Wagner? 
Fine, big, rich outpourings, but not his own, and 
made monotonous by limited association.” The 
Triad speaks also of Elgar’s “inferior vein of mel- 
ody,” “rhythmic monotony,” “his heavy, blucher 
bocted four time,” etc. 





The New York Philharmonic Society has been the 
object of savage attacks launched against it recently 
by Daniel Gregory Mason and the Times music critic, 
in the Times, and by the Tribune music critic in the 
Tribune. However, these attacks do not seem to 
have had the effect at which they evidently aimed. 
The latest concerts of the organization have been 
turning away persons from the box office owing to 
the overcrowded condition of the house. Let the 
Times and the Tribune continue in their noble en- 
deavor and very soon the Philharmonic will come 
into possession of its second million dollars and its 
dearly desired own hall and home. Who and what 
is behind these journalistic attacks against the Phil- 
harmonic? It is an interesting point. 

; —* 

As always, when his country calls, John Philip 
Sousa was among the first to volunteer his services 
to our Government. When the first intimation came 
recently that this country might be drawn into war, 
the distinguished composer and director at once ten- 
dered his services to the War Office in the capacity 
of organizer or bandmaster, if desired. It will be 
remembered that Sousa’s great popularity began 
when he was the leader of the United States Marine 
Band, and lifted that organization from merely local 
activity to a position of national prominence ; also, it 
was at the time of his directorship of the Marine 
Band that Sousa wrote the first of his internation- 
ally popular marches which swept over the world 
and still warm the cockles of the heart wherever 
and whenever those works are heard. 

——o—— 

In the New.York Evening Post Henry T. Finck 
makes the suggestion that the conventional pro- 
grams indulged in by string quartet organizations— 
three quartets in succession—are out of date and 
more or less of an imposition on audiences. Mr. 
Finck, a confirmed antagonist of long compositions, 
offers as a remedy the elimination of the poor move- 
ments from quartets and the retention of the good 
ones. Also, he makes a plea for the performance 
of piano works transcribed for string quartet. 
There is no good reason why chamber music pro- 
grams never should change. If songs are translated 
into piano or violin idiom, and piano compositions 
are rearranged for orchestra, why should the string 
quartet repertoire cheat itself of expansion and 
wider interest? Mr. Finck is right. The best vio- 
linists have set the example of unlimited though 
dignified transcription. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Cate 


Strains of Music 


Philip Hale, in his Boston Symphony program 
book, quotes parts of an article written by John 
Kantz, of Albany, N. Y., for the Argus of that city. 
The article tells that Ferruccio Busoni was induced 
to submit to medical examinations after some of his 
piano recitals, in order to determine the degrees of 
energy expended and the effects resultant to the hu- 
man body. Dr. Bierbeck, a well known medical 
authority, conducted the examination. 

The first time the test took place, Busoni had 
played three Beethoven sonatas, two Alkan studies 
and Liszt’s “Lucrezia Borgia” fantasia. Busoni’s 
pulse beats were found to be 148 to the minute ; they 
were uniform, that is, regular in sequence, while the 
pulse wave—one of great volume and vehemence— 
was beating against the radialis, a suppression of 
the pulse not being possible. Two encores were 
performed by Busoni, one of them Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” Thereafter the player’s face “was mod- 
erately flushed, his respiration only slightly acceler- 
ated—twenty-two per minute !—a fact that is note- 
worthy. His condition in regard to perspiration, 
however, was abnormal.” 

The old Leopold de Meyer story is recalled, when 
that bravura pianist appeared before the King of 
Sweden. After the concert Oscar II said: 

“De Meyer, I have heard Thalberg——” 

De Meyer bowed low. 

“De Meyer, I have heard Rubinstein 

De Meyer bowed lower. 

“De Meyer, I have heard Liszt and Tausig 

De Meyer almost touched his forehead to the 
floor. ' 

“But,” concluded His Majesty, “I never have seen 
any of them perspire as you do.” 

Nothing is said by Dr. Bierbeck about Busoni’s 
perspiration upon his second examination. In fact, 
thesperformer was “pale and not a bit flushed,” and 
his entire demeanor was one of calmness, no trace 
of excitement being observable. The program had 
consisted of Brahms, d’Albert, Tschaikowsky, Gla- 
zounow, Blumenfeld, Alkan, Paderewski, Liszt 
(“Huguenots” fantasie) and Schubert-Liszt. 

On another occasion, after “the great Alkan 
etude, the artist’s pulse beat rose to 158 per min- 
ute.” The doctor explains that a sick person with 
a pulse of more than 150 per minute probably would 
die within two to six hours. An adult’s pulse at a 
normal temperature ranges between seventy and 
eighty. In case of fever the pulse would not be 
expected to go beyond 120 at the most. Checking 
up all his data about Busoni, Dr. Bierbeck concludes 
that there is a special connection between the heart 
and the muscular and brain forces employed in 
piano playing, for acrobats and mountain climbers, 
after activity, show a pulse slower than normal. 

We remembered that when we accompanied 
Moriz Rosenthal on one of his European tours, 


” 








. shortly after his severe typhoid attack in Chicago, 


he used to test his heart action after each recital in 
order to ascertain whether he was putting too se- 
vere a strain upon that organ. His programs were 
made accordingly. It was a long time after his 
complete recovery from the after effects of his ill- 
ness before he ventured again to play the Liszt 
“Don Juan” fantasia in public. The fortissimo cli- 
max which Rosenthal used to achieve at the end of 
that work represented probably the most intense 
physical force any pianist ever has applied to the 
keyboard. After one such performance, to show 
us his reserve strength, he rushed behind the stage 
and, finding us standing thtre, raised us over his 
head with stiff arms, very slowly, and as slowly 
brought us down. We weighed about 190 pounds. 


Movie Music 


In an interesting article in the New York Evening 
Mail of recent date, Sigmund Spaeth, the musical 
critic of that paper, talks about the place which mu- 
sic now holds in the moving picture field, and points 
out that the popularity of the films has done an in- 
calculable amount of good in spreading the best kind 
of tonal gospel. Most of the refined moving picture 
houses now insist upon only the best music as ac- 
companiment to their films. Scores by Tschaikow- 
sky, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, Wag- 


ner, and often Strauss and Debussy are called upon 
to furnish tonal illustration of the picture. 

Mr. Spaeth remarks pertinently upon the fact 
that the movie audiences sitting in the darkness are 
able to concentrate much better upon the music they 
hear than the audiences in concert halls or at the 
opera house. Therefore, through the physical as- 
sociation of tone and picture, the movie listener 
receives a direct education in the “programmatic” 
intentions of the composers. “In the original music 
written for movie scenarios, the composer is much 
freer,” says Mr. Spaeth, “than when he is held down 
to writing for a singing cast in opera.” 

At one of the big movie theaters in New York 
there is a symphony orchestra of forty musicians, 
carefully rehearsed and conducted by a very excel- 
lent leader and composer. At the house in ques- 
tion, the orchestra plays to about 70,000 persons a 
week and nearly 300,000 a month. It is interesting 
to hear, also, that nowadays when movie audiences 
leave theaters they no longer are heard to whistle 
popular tunes and ragtime melodies, but, instead, 
snatches from the great operas, symphonies, songs 
and instrumental pieces. 

Misrepresentation Checked 

We call it misrepresentation, but a much harsher 
word should be employed. It all came about be- 
cause of a malicious falsehood to start with. We 
had intended to pay no attention to the matter until 
we received a letter the other day from Mrs. W. A. 
Hinckle, president of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs, in which she canceled her subscription 
to the Musicat Courter. She is very much inter- 
ested in a Chicago musical paper called the Musical 
Monitor, and she states in her letter to us that she 
resents a recent Musicat Courier article telling of 
the offer of the editor of a certain musical paper to 
sell it to the Musica Courter about a year and a 
half ago for $1,000. 

Mrs. Hinckle jumps to the conclusion that the 
Monitor was meant, and she is right. She refers to 
that paper as the “cleanest magazine in musical 
journalism today,” and asserts that it was not offered 
to the MusicaL Courter for $1,000, but that a rep- 
resentative of this publication offered $2,000 for 
the Monitor, an offer that was rejected by its spon- 
sors. 

The representative referred to is Rene Devries, 
and the interview took place at the Mustcat Cou- 
RIER offices in Chicago. Mr. Devries has been 
asked to refresh his memory regarding the incident, 
and he says that the offer came from Mrs. Camp- 
bell, editor of the Monitor, and that the amount dis- 
cussed was $1,000 and a position on the Musica. 
Courter for Mrs. Campbell. 

However, that is not the issue we desire to take 
up in this piece of writing. There is nothing repre- 
hensible in Mrs. Campbell’s transaction. She is a 
charming and a capable lady and we believe that 
when she wished to sell the Monitor she was tem- 
porarily discouraged. Mrs. Hinckle, as we under- 


stand it, then associated herself with Mrs. Campbell 


on the advertising end, traveled about with her, and 
succeeded in bringing sufficient business into the 
paper to weather the financial pinch. Since then the 
Monitor has been better off, and no doubt is not 
thinking of selling out for five times $1,000. 

Mrs. Hinckle is wrong, however, in imputing un- 
fair motives to the Mustcat Courter article. We 
wished merely to call attention to the relative unim- 
portance of a paper which by innuendo attacked our 
own journal. The Monitor published an editorial 
in which it plumed itself on its clean journalism, 
and quoted from another article originally published 
in Musical America, wherein the MustcaL Cou- 
RIER is accused of having forced Harrison M. Wild, 
of Chicago, to advertise in its columns. 

The story, as told in Musical America, 1s that its 
representative asked Mr. Wild, Chicago’s celebrated 
organist and choral conductor, for an advertisement. 
He refused. “But you advertise in the Musca. 
Courter,” protested the Musical America repre- 
sentative. 

“Ah, yes,” was Mr. Wild’s answer, “but I have 
to do that, you see.” ; 

Musical America thereupon distorted this happen- 
ing, and made it appear in its editorial as though 


Mr. Wild was coerced into advertising in the Mu- 
SICAL CourieR. Mr. Wild explained at once to our 
Chicago office that his intention had been twisted 
and maligned; that when he said he “had to” ad- 
vertise in the MusicaL Courier he meant to imply 
that he had to do so because it is such an influential 
paper and he felt he could not afford to do without 
its publicity, 

We did not reply to the Musical America article, 
which we felt was inspired by anger, because Mr. 
Wild, an advertiser in the Musica, Courter for 
twenty-five years, would not advertise in Musical 
America. 

However, as the Monitor appeared to have been 
misled, and other agencies might fall into similar 
error, the MusICAL Courter wrote to Mr. Wild last 
week and asked him to relate his version of the in- 
cident and also to tell us why he advertises in the 
MusicaL Courter. Here is his reply: 

Chicago, Ill, February 11, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. Devrres—As I recall that article, no 
name of any Musical Journal was used. Your allusion to 
what I in “jocular manner” said, you should have really 
taken jocularly, for of course, it did not concern the 
Musica. Courier, since the name was not mentioned, and 
equally, of course, | would have been an ass to believe 
that any such article was good advertising for me. 

Had there been witnesses present when that interview 
took place it would be easy to hand you my version, which 
then through others might be proved or disproved. 

You ask me to tell you why | advertise in the Musicat 
Courter—solely to keep my name and the organizations 
I conduct before the musical people. I advertise as con- 
cert organist and have not played a concert in years. Every 
piano and organ pupil | have has come through another. 
One Chicago daily paper states “No ads, no reviews.” 
From one point of view, the public’s, this is all wrong; 
from the point of the newspaper and the artist, all right 

1 can hardly believe the “Monitor” would reprint the 
“Musical America” article, for its policy is ever to help 
and never consciously to malign. 

Would it be of interest to you to know that Flor- 
ence French was Chicago representative of the Musicat 
Courier, and was the one through whom | began to ad- 
vertise in the Musica, Courter? 

Now, please drop this matter between the “Musical 
America” and me, for, the whole matter being distasteful, 
the sooner the thing is forgotten the better. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRISON M. Wit. 


Variationettes 


The Chicago Tribune says that her manager ex- 
pects Wynne Pyle to “Win-a-pile.” 

A Chicago paper, the Presto, says that this col- 
umn talks about everything except music. We feel 
flattered to think how constantly and thoroughly our 
critic reads “Variations” in order to arrive at his 
conclusion. 

One gleans from the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can that “our Danish West Indies never will become 
really popular here at home unless they produce 
some new sort of ragtime to rival Hawaiian music.” 

Let us intern the Bruckner symphonies and “Par- 
sifal.” 

“America,” “God Save the King” and “Heil Dir, 
Im Siegerkranz” all have the same tune. It is em- 
barrassing, to say the least. 

John Powell now must change his “Teutonica” 
sonata to “Americana” sonata, and add a coda con- 
sisting of “Star Spangled Banner,” in canon, of 
course, 

A very young lady of our acquaintance says that 
this is the time for her to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bach fugues and Czerny etudes, and stick 
to Irving Berlin and Victor Herbert. 

The Weekly Courier (January 4) of Launceston, 
Tasmania, is killing off the best Germans, at long 
range, as follows: “Herr Richard Strauss, the fa- 
mous musical conductor, is dead. He was fifty-two 
years of age. His work, “The Rose Cavalier,’ cre- 
ated a great sensation on production at Dresden 
His other works include the operas ‘Guntram,’ 
‘Feuersnot’ and ‘Salome.’ ” 

The many admirers of the splendid art of Olive 
Fremstad who are to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of this country—and their name 
is legion—will learn with genuine pleasure that this 
artist is to be heard in recital and concert during 
the remainder of this season and also in 1917-18. 
A coast to coast tour is now being booked for early 
in 1918. Foster & David will act as her managers. 

Among the curiosities of European warfare liter- 
ature is a copy of a permit which Willy Burmester, 
the violinist, had to obtain recently before he was 
permitted to give a recital in Mayence, Germany 
The New York Times translates the document as 
follows: 

Permit For Pusiic Exnipitions AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Mr. Willy Burmester may give a violin concert here in 
the Frankfurter Hof from 8 to 11 o’clock on December 11, 
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without using a drum and kettledrum, The regulation 
stamp tax has been collected and turned in. This permit 
must be shown at the police station of the district before 
the performance begins. Only a music program in accord 
with the seriousness of the time may be carried out. 
Tue Porice Orrice. 

Ellsworth, Okla., Vindicator: “Hereafter Man- 
ager Goolich will give caramels to the ladies at the 
opera house of Wednesday nights. The peanuts 
made too much noise last night.” 

Clarence Lucas is terrible when he is angry. He 
hurled this defi into the world the other day: “Some 
one recently said that great composers in America 
are few and far between. Well, well! We must 
remedy that state of affairs somehow. If great com- 
posers are to be few, at least they might have the 
decency to be near between,” 

“A fugue is the caviar of music,” exclaims a taste- 
less exchange. 

Who dares compare a dry old fuga 
With tart and succulent Beluga ? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





COMMUNITY SINGING 





Vocal teachers and performers are not much in- 
terested in community singing because they esti- 
mate that it does not represent direct and immedi- 
ate income for them. We addressed a communica- 
tion to several dozen vocal teachers and public ar- 
tists, asking them a question concerning community 
singing. We discovered from the answers that most 
of them did not even know to what we referred and 
that the rest were not the least interested in the 
movement. One well known instructor said: “The 
mass singing of the sort of music used at such occa- 
sions has nothing in common with the appreciation 
for the higher kind of compositions. The only way 
to understand the best music is to hear it. There 
are enough concerts, at all prices, to accommodate 
all the persons who indulge in community singing. 
Most of them join such occasions not because they 
are hungry for music but because they are out for 
a lark. Of course here and there a soul is filled 
with the real love of song, but the majority of com- 
munity singers join in the thing as a matter of sport, 
or at least entertainment. They have nothing else 
to do and nowhere else to go. The singing of com- 
munity music does not in itself make persons musi- 
cal. No one is brought to love Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Richard Strauss because of community 
singing. In Europe the farmers and laborers sing 
in choral association at their work. That, however, 
does not make concert goers of them, nor does it 
induce them to take music lessons. Tschaikowsky, 
tach, Verdi, Mozart, Schumann, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Dvorak, Wagner, Weber and Brahms were 
among the greatest musicians, but they never reaped 
in the fields nor loaded boats to the accompaniment 
of folk tunes. The American nation is not, inher- 
ently or from any other source, a nation of folk 
tune singers, and all efforts to make it so are ridicu- 
lous and a sad waste of time. Why, for instance, a 
city like New York should waste time in that direc- 
tion when it has the greatest musical educator of 
all, in the shape of a Philharmonic orchestra which 
plays all the great music, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” We are sorry not to be able to print the 
name of our correspondent, as it is a celebrated one, 
but he asked us not to, and therefore we must con- 
tent ourselves merely, with quoting his remarks, 
some of which are incontrovertible. 


ON PROGRAMS 





The following four programs of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, representing their February 17, 18, 19 and 
20 concerts of this season, stand out as particularly 
good examples of program making, an art in which 
Frederick Stock is beginning to excel: 

FEBRPARY 2 AND 3. 


Overture, “Pirate Cave? sn sc itv cccctsccvve Mendelssohn 

Semeneny, “AMEE swvisaciedes ocivaeye Rimsky-Korsakow 

POON OND | 0:56055145) be kakersecesecieasiaee Liadow 

Prelude, “The Delectable Forest”.............. Ballantine 

(First performance in Chicago.) 

Concerto for violin, D major, Op, 61........... Beethoven 
FEBRUARY 9 AND 10. 

Overture, “Der Schauspieldirektor”................ Mozart 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn................. Brahms 

en SEE ae ree Strauss 

“gis Che NOW WORE. io. ccc cvcocesvccnevdacees Dvorak 
Fesruary 16 AND 17. 

Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare........ Scheinpflug 

Concerto for piano, B flat minor........... Tschaikowsky 


“ 


Symphony, C major, Jupiter..........-.++-seeeees Mozart 
Suite, "In @ NGO pckoccccccccdcccsaccsevtese Grainger 
FEepruary 23 AND 24. 

Overture, “Russlan and Ludmilla”.............-- Gli 

Symphony No. 2, C minor.........++++++++- Tschaikowsky 
“Prometheus,” “The Poem of Fire,” Op. 60...... Scriabine 
Concerto for cello.c.csccsdevcccsctsecscosssnesenes Dvorak 
pe FS eee eT re ere Humperdinck 


The soloists at the foregoing concerts were Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Percy Grainger, pianist, and 
Walter Ferner, cellist. 





THE VALUE OF PUBLICITY 

Strong confirmation of the value of the MusIcAL 
Courter publicity for artists is illustrated by some- 
thing which appeared in the Atlanta Constitution, 
of Atlanta, Ga., one of the largest, most important 
and most influential newspapers of the South. “Cu- 
riosity over the new soprano with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Claudia Muzio, who takes the 
place of Bori, will find satisfaction in the following 
description by the eminent critic, Leonard Liebling, 
in the Musicat Courter, after the new soprano’s 
debut in ‘Tosca.’” There then followed the notice 
of Miss Muzio’s debut at the Metropolitan which 
appeared in the Musica Courter of December 7, 
reproduced in full and word for word. 

The Musicat Courter is glad thus to have been 
the instrument through which Miss Muzio was in- 
troduced to the public of Atlanta, where she will 
sing next spring, and appreciates the kindly co-op- 
eration of the Atlanta Constitution. 











THE BYSTANDER 





On the Intangibility of Monuments—on “Star” Gazing 
—on Scoreless Conducting 





In Riverside Park, at the foot of some steps by which 
I generally enter when I go there for a walk (not on 
mornings like this, thank you, when it is the coldest place 
south of the Arctic Circle), there is a granite pedestal 
with a large, more than life size bronze bust of some 
deceased gentleman, whose name escapes me at the mo- 
ment, but whose titles 1 remember distinctly—‘Poet, 
Philosopher, Patriot.” The first time I saw that monu 
ment I felt quite ashamed of myself for not knowing 
who the gentleman was; for not, in fact, ever having 
heard of him. It seemed as if I should have known some- 
thing, at least, of a gentleman distinguished enough to 
merit all those titles and to go on a bust in Riverside 
Park. I made up my mind to look him up in something 
or other, but unfortunately I forgot his name before | 
reached home and though I relearned it several times 
since, 1 always discover a complete vacancy in that par- 
ticular section of my mind when I am in the vicinity of 
a copy of “Who was Who.” 

: io Ree 


All of which is a very roundabout way of leading «4 
to a remark or two about the Leschetizky bench whic 
has stood for some five years now in the Tirkenschanz 
Park in Vienna, within a half mile of the house where 
the veteran master lived for so many years, and taught 
sO many, many pupils. 

Few people have the satisfaction of making sure of a 
monument before they die. It is, of course, very fine to 
set up a memorial for somebody or other after he has 
passed away, but too often it is true that the object of 
the monument would have appreciated most thoroughly 
having the money spent upon him while he was still alive. 
It is just possible that we can look back through the 
astral space and see those granite or marble shafts, which 
kind friends occasionally erect to remind our successors 
that we were “poets, philosophers and patriots,” but it 
must have given Theodor Leschetizky a very thorough 
feeling of satisfaction positively to know in advance that, 
after he had passed away, to be seen no more in that 
quarter of the city where he had so long been a familiar 
figure, each and every one of his neighbors, young and 
old, could not fail to be reminded of their former neighbor 
every time they visited the Tiirkenschanz Park. 

The Leschetizky bench, which bears a splendidly exe- 
cuted medallion of him made by Hugo Taglang, will have 
many a youngster lying on the seat of it, and it won’t be 
more than twenty years or so before one of those young- 
sters, who is playing there today, perhaps, will wonder 
who the rugged old gentleman with whiskers in the 
medallion is, just as the personality of my “Poet, Philoso- 
her and Patriot” bothers me every time I go to 

iverside, 

That is the pity and, perhaps, the justice of it. 

** * * * 


The other afternoon, in company with two friends, 
from the younger set of the daily paper critics, I dropped 
into Aeolian Hall to hear a pianist. Within the last few 
years this particular pianist has gotten into the habit of 
bending his head back and directing a soulful gaze to- 
wards heaven whenever he is in the midst of some par- 
ticularly sentimental passage. When we came in he hap- 


pened to be playing normally, with head level and eyes 
busy on the keyboard, like most pianists, but along came 
a mushy sort of, a passage, and, presto!—back went his 
head and up went his eyes, just like a duck drinking 
water. 






“Heavens,” exclaimed one of my friends on the in- 
stant, “he knows it by heart!” 

Which reminds me of something that ned a good 
many years ago when the English pianist, Henry Nag 
rs. 


was touring this country in joint recitals with 

Scott-Siddons, the famous actress. At Louisville, Ky., a 
blind pianist, Edward Baxter Perry, at that time quite 
famous throughout the South, had given a recital just 
previous to Mr. Waller’s arrival and scored a great success. 

“That is nothing,” said Waller, when he was told of 
the “miraculous” playing of the blind pianist, “I could 
play the piano exactly as well if I were blind. I'll 
prove it.” 

That evening he sat down at the piano, cast his eyes 
up at one particular spot on the ceiling, at the opposite 
end of the hall from the platform, and played away, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed rigidly on the spot through his whole 
program. Not only did he prove his point, but he also 
was the cause of an epidemic of stiff necks in Louisville 
the next morning. Following the natural trend of human 
curiosity, everybody in the audience craned around at 
least ten times during the evening to discover “what in 
the name of Heaven that Englishman was looking at.” 


** *£ *& *€ 


There are tenors who don’t mind telling good stories, 
even when the joke is on themselves. 

“Yes,” said one of them, “it was when I was living in 
one of the Pacific coast cities. I got an engagement to 
give a recital at some little town a couple of hundred 
miles up in the interior of the state, a place where you 
had to drop off the railroad fifteen miles away and go 
over in the stage. It was before the days of plentiful 
automobiles. I thought I would give the natives a treat 
by singing songs in all the languages I knew—and I did. 
OF course, I had to stay over night in that out of the 
way town and my sole interest, before leaving on the 
stage the next morning for home, was to get a copy of 
the local daily. As soon as I turned over to the criticism 
I realized that the natives were not quite as benighted as I 
thought, although they did live an uncomfortable distance 
from the nearest railway station. This is how the local 
critic started off his report: ‘Mr. —— gave a recital last 
night at Temperance Hall, offering a program in the 
usual four languages.” Byron Hace. 


on 


Does a Good Tenor Need to Be an Apollo? 





| HIT OR MISS 








The following letter, from the New York Evening Sun, 
speaks for itself: 
AND THE NERVE OF SOME PRESS AGENTS. 


Sir—I do hate tenors! I realize the great truth of the line in a 
popular show, “He may have the voice of a baritone but he has 
the soul of a tenor.” Sometimes I think tenors have no souls at all. 
Some of them actually ask for applause, It isn’t right, you know!- 
I was at a concert the other night when a beautiful, pink, scented 
male prima donna received a bunch of roses over the “foots.” That 
isn’t right either, is it? 


And now comes George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, to Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 13, and after singing, “Would 
God I Were a Tender A ple Blossom,” he is going to pull, “Do 
Not Go, My Love!” (evi lently for the commuters), with Richard 
Hageman of the Metropolitan, who is the composer, at the piano. 
I think when tenors descend to this means of getting an audience 
Gees State should put them to some form of respectable em- 
ployment. 


The sad part of it all is that George has a fierce, warlike mustache 
and can mix a cocktail with any Chicago tenor I know. He re- 
sembles a tender apple blossom about as much as the well known 
colyumist to whom this is humbly addressed by his admiring and 
obedient servant, WILriz. 


A Reliable Newspaper 


_ A local musical paper announces erroneous news even 
in its advertisements. It was stated last week that Giulio 
Crimi would sing at Monte Carlo this season. It is a 
ninety-nine to one bet that Giulio Crimi will not do so. 
He was engaged to sing at Monte Carlo, it is true, but pre- 
ferred to go for this season to Havana under the direction 
of Andres de Segurola. 


Happy Hotel Keepers 


Some opera singers, who intended to spend the money 
earned in America in Switzerland, Holland and other 
neutral countries of the continent, now are weeping, as 
they will have to stay here and pay their hotel bills, since 
+they fear to cross the water at present. 


Learn Geography and History 


A number of musicians were figuring a route by rail 
between New York and Venezuela. One of rd said 
it should be easy, as New York is in North America and 
p rccngis _ a America, and further asserted that 

ere surely must be a road, as, during the Civil 
the North fought the South. oxen weer 


Prince, Duke, Count, Bankrupt 


Chicago had a vocal teacher who came to the Win 
City heralded as a Prince. Later he became a Duke = 
left the city a Count of high finances. Word has just 
been received that this vocal teacher, since then, has gone 
through bankruptcy. 


And the Cat Came Back 
Word comes from Chicago that a music critic who was 


let out by a daily, and who was succeeded b : 
joker, will be re-established in his old position, —— 


Chicago Manager Ashamed to Live in Chicago 


; cap “A a Chicago mantger—et least, one who claims 
° a icago manager—who now uses a Bosto - 
dress on her letter heads. wn ad 


Visitors in New York 


J. Goldsmith, G. ee and Joseph de Valdor are 


now in New York City. 
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Eleanor Spencer’s New York Recital 





Eleanor Spencer’s program for her recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, February 10, 
was modelled after the standard type. But the conven- 
tionality was more apparent than real. Scarlatti’s “Pas- 
torale,” “Cappriccio” and sonata might have been spared 
from a program that had so much Bach on it: Sara- 
bande and double, gavotte and musette, gigue, from 
the D minor English suite. The pianist, however, played 
these eight old movements with such neatness of exe- 
cution, spirit, rhythmical variety, and beauty of tone, 
that they were all enjoyable. The same may be said of 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata—a work which 
would be allowed to rest more often if the supply of 
effective concert sonatas was not so limited. Her play- 
ing of the rapid passages and the staccato chords in the 
last movement should be specially commended. It is 
seldom that a pianist makes every note so clear without 
sacrificing speed. There was no trace whatsoever of 
that confusion worse confounded which often does duty 
for the finale of that sonata. Mendelssohn’s ‘“Varia- 
tions sérieuses” were played with befitting seriousness 
and nobility of style, and were followed by Cyril Scott's 
pictorially fantastic “Lotus Land.” Seven old Dutch 
peasant songs, transcribed by Julius ROontgen, were 
novelties that pleased. One of them had to be re- 
peated. 

In Liszt’s poetic “Au bord d’une Bouree,” Eleanor 
Spencer gave as fine an exhibition of piano playing as 
any audience could desire. She played this animated 
and sparkling piece flawlessly, never once missing the 
note in those incessant hand crossings which distin- 
guish this beautiful but treacherously difficult tone 
poem. One would gladly have done without the Scar- 
latti for more of such Liszt playing—not the storming 
Liszt of the rhapsodies, but the poet Liszt of the many 
smaller pieces. 

The eighth rhapsody with which the program ended 
gave Eleanor Spencer no trouble. She is equipped 
technically, musically, mentally, for any task as a pianist. 


’ 





Zimbalist Plays at Carnegie Hall 


Admirers of the art of Efrem Zimbalist were present 
in goodly numbers in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 10, when the violinist gave a 
recital of well chosen works. The recitalist avoided the 
conventional programs without going too far afield for 
oddities of harmony and curiosities of melody. He began 
with Max Bruch, but with the Scotch Fantasy instead of 
the usual concerto. As played by Efrem Zimbalist this 
Scotch Fantasy is effective. The audience thought so and 
brought the violinist back to the platform repeatedly. The 
energy, rhythm and brilliancy which he infused into the 
finale could not leave an audience cold. 

Max Reger’s sonata in A for violin alone sounded thin 
after the concerto with piano accompaniment. It also 
sounded thin in melody. Posterity has the alternative of 
forgetting Bach and remembering Reger, or of crediting 
to Reger the parts of this sonata which do not sound like 
Bach. The first movement fairly bristles with scraps of 
the Gavotte in E for violin alone, and elsewhere in the 
sonata are sequences of secondary sevenths with suspen- 
sions as well as melodic phrases that are wholly Bach 
The work is short, however, and Efrem Zimbalist gave a 
flawless rendering of it. The many double stoppings were 
in tune, and the tone throughout was free and musical 
without a suggestion of that smothered sound so often 
heard in double and triple stoppings on the the violin. 

The third group on the program was a number of short 
pieces, Rubin Goldmark’s “Plaintive Air,” Elgar’s 
“Gavotte,” Cyril Scott’s “Dance,” and Sarasate’s “Playera” 
and “Zepateado,” made a group of very enjoyable pieces, 
representing the United States, England and Spain. 
Sarasate’s spirited and tuneful numbers appeared to get 
the most applause. They were unquestionably the best 
suited to the fingerboard and nature of the violin. 

Wieniawski’s very brilliant and at the same time really 
musical “Carnaval Russe,” was splendidly played. The 
commendably modest and unassuming manner of Efrem 
Zimbalist before the public adds greatly to the esteem in 
which he is held by his admirers. 


Publisher’s Concert of American Compositions 





At a concert given under the direction of the publishers, 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldridge, Inc, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, Wednesday afternoon, February 
7, the program was made up entirely of songs and in- 
strumental numbers, recently published by that concern. 
This is the first of a series of concerts to be given during 
the next several months for the purpose of bringing pub- 
lications before the public in a direct manner. Arrange- 
ments have been made by Mr. Roach, the general man- 
ager, with a number of leading singers and pianists to 
take part in them. A program note stated that at the 
second concert the artist would be Lester Donohue, the 
young American pianist, whose success in the concert field 
has been marked. 

The artists appearing at the concert of last week were: 
Modena Scovill, pianist; Marion London, soprano; George 
Reimherr, tenor; Gordon Phillips, pianist, and Gilderoy 
Scott, contralto. Alexander Russell, organist of Wana- 
maker's, opened the program with A. Walter Kramer’s 
concert prelude and “Chant Negre,” MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose,” and his own composition, “The Bells of St. 
Anne de Beaupre.” His playing gave the usual pleasure 
which has made this organist’s playing one of the main 
features of the frequent concerts given in the auditorium. 

Gordon Phillips, a youthful pianist, played four little 
pieces, including “In Sleepy Hollow,” “On Tapan Zee,” 
“Mid-October Afternoon” and “Katrina’s Waltz” by East- 
wood Lane. The numbers played by Miss Scovill were 
“Vision,” “Lost Illusions,” by E. Kroeger; “Elfin 
Revel” and “Tone Picture No. 1,” by Chevalier Giuseppe 
Ferrata; “The Blue Robed Mandarins,” by Eastwood 
Lane, and Cyril Scott’s “Danse Negre.” : 

Marion London rendered in her sweet soprano’ voice, 
“Somebody Cares for Me” (Burnham), Kroeger’s “Gar- 





Se 


den Song” and “Pierrot,” and “Always One More Dawn,” 
by Anna P. Risher. Rodney Taylor accompanied. 

Gilderoy Scott, the well known English contralto, who 
has enjoyed much success both in concert and opera in 
this country, was heartily applauded for her artistic sing- 
ing of Kroeger’s “Nevermore,” “Prairie Moon” and 
“Twixt Daylight and Dark,” besides Terry’s “A South- 
ern Lullaby.” The songs sung by George Reimherr. in- 
cluded two by Emil Breitenfeld, “Homeland” (Lerman), 
and “Norah” (Burnham). 

Incidentally “Norah” also has been used successfully by 
John Barnes Wells, who has recorded the catchy. Irish 
song for a talking machine company. 





THE BILTMORE MUSICALE 


Belle Story Appears With Enrico Caruso—Clarence 
Bird on the Same Program 





The ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
Friday morning, February 9, was packed to the doors, and 
the Fire Commissioner, who was present, called attention 
to the fact that the hall was crowded to its capacity, and 
that a larger audience could not be accommodated. One 
of the interesting features of the program, of course, was 
the appearance of Enrico Caruso as a concert singer. This 
is Caruso’s first appearance this Season in concert, and he 
was greeted by an audience which manifested through its 
applause thorough approval of everything he did. In the 
first portion of the program were numbers by Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky and the aria from the first act of “La Bo- 
héme.” ‘He closed his portion of the program with “J'ai 
pleure en Réve” (Hiie), “Dissonance” (Borodin) and 
“Primavera” (Rachmaninoff). 

Belle Story, who has been heard often in New York, 
shows a voice of uncommon beauty, which she uses with 
intelligence and taste. Her singing discloses also a variety 





BELLE STORY, 


Who appeared at the last Biltmore Friday morning musicale 
with Caruso. 


of tone color and she has a pleasing personality. In the 
Mozart aria, which she chose for her opening number, she 
sang with a charm which brought forth a storm of ap- 
plause. She was also vey pleasing in a group’ of songs, 
among which was one that stood out above the rest, “Lul- 
laby,” by Lily Strickland. Miss Story’s voice is one of ex- 
ceptional range and purity, and in the upper register has a 
flutelike quality. 

Clarence Bird opened the program with a Chopin noc- 
turne, and throughout the four numbers that he played he 
showed a thorough sincerity in his interpretation of the 
music and an understanding of the keyboard. 

The program in full follows: Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 
(Chopin), “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” (Schubert-Liszt), Mr. 
Bird; “Extase” (H. Duparc), “Clair de Lune” (G. Fauré), 
“Romance” (C, ‘Debussy), “Toujours a toi” (Tschaikow- 
sky), Mr. Caruso; aria, “Gli angui d’inferno” (Mozart), 
Miss Story; nocturne (Tschaikowsky), “Danse” (De- 
bussy), Mr. Bird; aria, “Bohéme,” “Romanza Rodolfo” 
(second act) (Leoncavallo), Mr. Caruso; “Apple Buds” 
(Stephen Emery), “Lullaby” (Strickland), “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark” (Bishop), Miss Story; “J’ai pleuré en réve” 
(Hiie), “Dissonance” (Borodin), “Primavera” (Rach- 
maninoff), Mr, Caruso. 





Caroline Powers, Violinist, Marries 





Caroline Giles Powers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Powers, of 106 Northern avenue, this city, formerly 
of Peoria, Ill, and John A. Thomas, Jr., of New York, 
wefe married last Saturday evening at 8:30 o’clock in 
the Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, Broadway and 
174th street. The bride is a violinist, an artist-pupil of 
Theodore Spiering, and recently won the first prize for 
New York State at the contest held by the Women’s Feder- 
ation of Musical Clubs at Syracuse. 


I SEE THAT— 


Official statement declares 5,000 were unable to hear Ca- 
ruso last Monday. 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois, appoints next week for sing- 
ing patriotic songs in the schools of that state. 

Schumann-Heink returns to charm New Yorkers. 

Again John McCormack “packs” Carnegie Hall. 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra is heard in first public 
concert of the season. 

Frieda Hempel’s season at the Metropolitan is over. 

Clarence Lucas wrote the poem sung to welcome Joseph 
Bonnet, 

The San Carlo Opera Company scored strikingly and 
profitably last week in Cincinnati. 

Margarete Matzenauer made her first appearance of the 
season as Delilah. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club will be heard in Carnegie 
Hall next season. 

New Yorkers heard Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer in her 
own verses and songs for children. 

Edgar Schofield appeared four times in forty-eight hours. 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson headed long social list at Julia 
Heinrich’s recital. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company is seeking another 
home. 

Theo Karle is re-engaged for the Worcester festival 

According to reports, Melba has been engaged by Cam- 
panini for next season. 

New York Philharmonic will give an all classic program. 

Maude Fay has been engaged for the Ann Arbor festival. 

Olive Fremstad will be heard in recital next season. 

Maria Barrientos reappears at the Metropolitan. 

Sybil Vane’s third New York recital program is to in- 
clude English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh folksongs. 

Ethel Leginska returns from her Havana triumphs. 

Marguerite Silva has appeared in a screen version of 
“Carmen,” 

The Chicago Rotary Club adopts a “Wunderkind.” 

Ruth St. Denis delighted Philadelphians last week 

A woman conductor, Lina Coen, was a feature of the 
Cosmopolitan’s “Carmen,” 

“Community music” will be given another “boost” at Car- 
negie Hall 

New York MacDowell Club enjoys evening of Carpenter 
works. 

Caruso made his first “barefoot” appearance at the Metro- 
politan. 

California State Music Teachers’ Association opposes li- 
cense bill. 

Spiering pupil won New York State prize, 

Arthur Alexander is an American through and through. 

Milan opera season opened with Spontini’s “Fernando 
Cortez.” 

Julia Claussen expects to spend the summer in Europe 

Whether or not Kreisler is the husband of Alma Gluck 
was the subject of a “dispute.” 

Eddy Brown proves satisfying substitute for Thibaud. 

Alice Gentle and Charles Hackett, Americans, scored at 
La Scala. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the California Music Teachers’ Association. 
Elizabeth Amsden, re-engaged for Chicago Opera, is to 
spend the summer in Paris. 

Minnie Tracey entertained her old friend, Pierre Mon- 
teux. 

Cincinnati Orchestra gave first performance of 
Cornelissen work. 

Nina Dimitrieff praises Mana Zucca song. 

A music teacher declares automobile yields profit. 

The Musical Union disapproves of the Supreme Court 
copyright decision. 

Henry T. Finck, dislikes long compositions 

Macbeth and Levitzki with Philharmonic attract capacity 
audience. 

Anna Case enjoyed a short vacation at Atlantic City 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will produce Grainger 
suite. 
DeKoven's “The Canterbury Pilgrims’ 
at the first San Diego festival 
Fay Foster’s compositions enjoy ever increasing popu- 
larity. 

Evelyn Starr is to give her third New York recital. 

Muratore has been re-engaged for the Chicago Opera. 

Tilly Koenen takes much interest in the works of Ameri- 
can composers. 

Chiaffarelli’s “A Night in Venice” was given its premiére 
at Venice,—Cal. 

Richard Hageman declares appreciation of Sunday night 
concerts is growing. : 

Maggie Teyte is continuing her triumph with the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company. 

Frederick Gunster is impressed with America’s musical 
awakening. 

Toronto wants more grand opera, 

Ivor Novello fell eighty feet in an aeroplane. 

Giuseppe de Luca is to be heard in concert. 

Myrtle Elvyn joins the “newlywed” ranks. 

Toronto Mendelssohn Choir’s annual concert attract many 


Arnold 


’ 


is to be produced 


visitors. ’ 
Adamo Didur sang Colline for the first time in New 
York. H. R. F 


Randall Hargreaves Heard at Carnegie Hall 





On January 16 Randall Hargreaves, the baritone, was 
heard at a concert given in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Others appearing on this program were Eleonora de Cis 
neros and Vera Barstow. For his contribution this artist 
gave Tschaikowsky’s “The Pilgrim’s Song,” Burleigh’s 
“Deep River,” Lehmann’s “Myself When Youne” and the 
old English song, “The Pretty Creature.” Mr. Hargreaves 
has prepared this season a number of Russian songs in 
the original language, which he is said to speak like a 
native. 
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ELEANORE COCHRAN, 


prat who is now under the management of Foster & David 

As soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, Josef 

Stransky, conductor, during its tour of seven weeks last spring, 

Miss Cochran scored a decided success in most of the leading cities 

of the middle west. One of her more recent triumphs was with 

the New York Arion Society, with whom she appeared as soloist 
last Sunday evening 





SECOND CONCERT OF 
THE ARION SOCIETY 


Excellent Program, Under Carl Hahn’s Direction, Is 
Heard With Eleanore Cochran as Soloist 


It was a festive audience which gathered in Arion 
Hall, New York, on Sunday evening, February 11, to 
enjoy a program of unusual interest which Carl Hahn 


had prepared. Christmas decorations were still in evi 


dence and the large audience applauded the excellent 
program with every manifestation of complete enjoy 
ment, The concert opened with the playing of Beetho 
ven's “Die Geschopfe des Prometheus” overture by the 
orchestra, and that body also brought the evening's 
enjoyment to a close with a spirited rendering of the 


The orchestra also played 
“Fin- 


“Kronungsmarsch,” 
Wald” waltzes of Strauss and Sibelius’ 
program 


Svendsen 
the “Wiener 
during the 

The Arion Maennerchor of 100 voices duplicated the 
former which have been theirs, and singing 
the unaccompanied and other works in a manner which 
the utmost credit upon Mr. Hahn’s energetic 
training. “Haltet Wacht” was sung with breadth and 
distinct enunciation; indeed, this distinct utterance of 
the text was noticeable always. Two humorous chor 
uses made a big hit, re petition being demanded in the 
case of Hadley’s “Ein Musik-Trust.” One of the fea 
tures of the evening was the singing of six old Nether 


landia” 


successes 


reflected 


land Volkslieder by Kremser, which proved most inter- 
esting. joseph Schaider delivered the connecting text, 
August |. Granitza sang the tenor roles and Walter 
laucke the baritone numbers. 

Eleanore Cochran, soprano, and Edmund A, Jahn, 
bass, were the soloists. Miss Cochran sang an aria 
from “Der Freischutz” with much brilliancy, displaying 
a voice of flexible sweetness. Long continued applause 
made it necessary for her to give an encore. At her 


was heard in a 
Sea” (Grant 


second appearance on the program, she 
songs which included “The 
Schaefer), “To a Messenger” (La Forge), “Allerseelen” 
(Strauss) and “Kling” (Richard Strauss). She deep 
ened the favorable impression made in the first half of 


group ol 


the program, her pleasing personality adding much to 
her success Edmund A. Jahn’s bass voice was heard 
in the little sung “Hans Heiling” aria, sonority and 
style marking his singing. He sang a group of songs 


by Schubert, Tschaikowsky and Homer, making a spe 
cial hit with the latter’s “The Pauper’s Drive.” 


New “Old Operas” for Mme. Barrientos 





With Maria Barrientos in the role of Gilda, and Enrico 
Caruso and Giuseppe de Luca as her distinguished associ- 
“Rigoletto” was presented for the first time during 
the recent Metropolitan Opera season on February 7: The 
Spanish coloratura soprano, who had spent the summer and 
fall in fulfilling important operatic engagements in South 
America and in a short United States concert tour, was 
welcomed by a large and demonstrative audience, whose 
expressions of admiration were even more enthusiastic than 
last year 

rhe coloratura roles, which have been neglected at the 
Mc tropolitan Opera House, will come into their own again 
“Lakme” is scheduled for early performance. Mme. Bar- 
rientos will of course sing the other roles in which she 
gained such success last seagon. 

The high regard in whiclt she was held was reaffirmed 
at the performance of “Rigoletto,” both on the evening 
of the opera and by the New York press the following 
day. Despite the international situation, which threatens 
to crowd musical items to the utmost in our daily news- 
papers, Barrientos was again welcomed in headlines 
strong proof of the importance of her rejoining the com- 
pany. Said the Herald in its headlines, “Mme. Barrientos 
Warmly Welcomed. Spanish Prima Donna Charming as 
Ever.” The American reiterates, “Warm Greeting for 
Barrientos,” and the Sun continues along the same lines, 


ates, 


“Barrientos Gets Fine Welcome Pack.” 








The reviews commented upon the different phases of 
the great diva which seemed most appealing to them. 
“She has an unusually attractive and elegant stage presence 
and presents a characteristic and dramatically effective 
impersonation,” said the Times. The Herald calls at- 
tention to the high E, at the end, “which was fascinating 
as Barrientos sang it. She was called before the cur- 
tain ‘eight times and twice she appeared alone.” To the 
American her high B flat, exquisitely expressive, “appealed 
the most. She put real feeling into the delivery of her 
Caro Nome.” ‘The E vening World called attention to the 
cle “an cut coloratura voice, its charm and its added power. 

“Her good-nighi trills,” said the Evening Sun, “won the 
reward of a five minute storm. Hers is certainly a rare 
ani individual voice.” The Evening Glcbe commented 




































































Photo by John Wal.ace Gillies. 
MARIA BARRIENTOS, 
Prima donna coloratura, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


upon Mme. Barrientos’ exquisite effects that “delighted 
her hearers.” 
Next Tuesday Mme. Barrientos will sing in “Lucia” 


with Martinelli and De Luca, at the Academy of Music 
in Breoklyn. 


Florence Macbeth and Levitzki With 
the New York Philharmonic 





Carnegie Hall, New York, was crowded to the doors 
on Tuesday evening, February 6, when the fifth “Home 
Symphony Concert” of the Evening Mail was the at- 
traction, Josef Stransky led the magnificent orchestra 
of the Philharmonic Society through the mazes and 


i ise Rat 





FLORENCE MACBETH, 
Soprano. 


mysteries of Beethoven’s seventh symphony in the 
pleasing and affable manner so much admired by the 
audiences that support the Philharmonic concerts so 
generously, A popular audience, however, is always 
more ready to applaud a solo performer than the col- 
lection of artists in a quartet or an orchestra, For- 
tunately on this occasion the soloists were worthy of 
unstinted praise. The first one to appear was Mischa 
Levitzki, the brilliant young pianist who has so quickly 
made himself a favorite of the New York public. He 
chose Schumann’s poetic concerto rather than the more 





showy works of composers who communed less with 
the muses and kept a sharper eye on the gallery. But 
the pianist could not have had a more enthusiastic re- 
ward for good work than he received for his beautifully 
clear and thoroughly poetic performance of Schumann. 
His fine sense of rhythm was not the least of his many 
merits. Technically, this work can hardly be much of 
a tax on Mischa Levitzki. Its difficulties are more in 
its style and poetry. That is why the triumph of so 
young an artist in a work so mentally mature is all the 
more genuine. 

After an enjoyable performance by the orchestra of 
Bizet's varied and picturesque “L’Arlesienne” suite Flor- 
ence Macbeth came forward to rouse the great audience 
again to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by her singing 
of the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ “Lakmé.” This young 
lady no doubt has frequently been called a descendant 
of Shakespeare’s famous King of Scotland, who com- 
plained that he could sleep no more, But if Macbeth, 
after all his watchful waiting, had been drowsy at the 
Carnegie Hall concert last week he certainly would 
have been roused for good by the brilliant high E that 
Florence sent soaring into the remotest parts of the 
auditorium. He would have joined in the tumultuous 
applause that forced the singer to work harder to re- 
ceive than to earn the homage of the audience. And 
the applause was fairly won. The technical skill and 
the artistic interpretation of Delibes’ exacting aria were 
beyond reproach, 

A spirited performance of Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer” prelude by the orchestra ended a concert which 
was more than usually enjoyable. It certainly deserved 
its title, popular. 





Grace Hoffman, Coloratura Soprano 





coloratura soprano, is drawing large 
audiences wherever she sings. She has a voice of beautiful 
quality and wide range and she uses it with skill. These 
vocal characteristics, coupled with a charming personality, 
make her a favorite wherever she is heard. 

Following are some of the delightful things said of Miss 
Hoffman’s voice: 

Miss Hoffman has not only a naturally beautiful soprano that 
shows a maturity and experience far beyond her years, but youth 
as a powerful asset. Her tone is technically clear and her art is 
well rounded, as a resu't of innate ability and earnest and intel- 
ligent work. When there is a demand for the powerful tones she 
copes easily with them and in the lighter, brighter numbers, she 
does equally well. Added to this is freedom from affectation, which 
makes her charming.—Albany Times-Union. 


Grace Hoffman, 


Grace Hoffman has the advantage of youth and 
God given power to sing. Her voice is 
clear, sweet and young. Its culture is evident in every tone and 
above all she is not the singing automaton, whose gesticulations and 
articulations so often spoil an otherwise artistic effort.—Schenectady 
Union-Star. 


_ As a soloist, 
intellect in addition to the 


Hoffman has an unusually powerful voice, over which she 
control. She has a great deal of poise and excels 
the more brillant selections.—Northampton Daily 


Grace 
has remarkable 
particularly in 
Herald. 

Grace Hoffman is the possessor of a voice of great range, which 
she has well in hand. The pleasure which her singing gave in so 
large a measure, was occasioned no more by the ample tonal re- 
sources of the voice than by the happy finish with which these 
possibilities were used. —Springfield Republican. 

Grace Hoffman, a great favorite with Strand Theater audiences, 
will return for a limited engagement. She is a soprano of rare 
artistic abilities and the possessor of a remarkable coloratura voice. 
~—-New York World. 





Gown by Tafel. 
GRACE HOFFMAN, 


Coloratura Soprano. 
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ARTHUR ALEXANDER, A SPECIALIST 





Arthur Alexander is a most interesting figure among the 
younger generation of artists, a figure that stands out on 
account of the fact that he is one of the few artists—in 
fact, perhaps the only one at the present time; no other 
comes to mind at this moment—who plays his own ac- 
companiments for all his work. He is essentially a singer 
of songs, as he has proved in recitals in Boston, New York 
and Chicago this winter, each one of which brought to 
him an astonishingly unanimous chorus of praise from the 
leading critics of the daily newspapers. 

One point which is always made in connection with Mr. 
Alexander’s work is that it is difficult for the critic to say 
whether he excels as a singer or as an accompanist. His 
programs are almost invariably made up of old Italian 
songs, some of the finest German Lieder, modern French 
songs, and the best of English works. The correctness 
and authenticity of style with which he renders these va- 
rious classes and differentiates between them is particu- 
larly astonishing. It would be hard to find a singer today, 
for instance, who can sing the exquisite “Dichterliebe” of 
Schumann more perfectly than he, though he has no drop 
of German blood. 

Astonishment at Mr, Alexander’s facility is somewhat 
less when one appreciates the fact that he has had a most 
varied career. Born in Michigan, he has lived about a 
great deal in this country and in the various capitals of 
Europe as well, studying at different times in Milan, Paris, 
Berlin and London. As a youngster he sang in a boy 
choir in Chicago, and, when only fifteen years old, was suf- 
ficient of an organist to have the honor of dedicating a 
new organ in one of the largest cities of the Northwest in 
a recital, 

It is only within the last five or six years that he has 
come to dedicate himself exclusively to his specialty of 
song recitals to his own accompaniments. He did not re- 
turn from Europe until after the beginning of the war, 
and this season is really the first in which he has sung 
extensively in America, though he is already known by re- 
citals in Paris and London, For the season of 1917-18 he 
will be under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. 





CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
STARTS PENSION FUND 


Old Players to Be Protected—San Carlo Opera Again 
Gives Splendid Two Dollar Performances— 
Russian Ballet Appears 





Cincinnati, Ohio, February to, 1917. 

No musical innovation introduced in Cincinnati for years 
has aroused the interest and enthusiasm with which the 
Pension Fund idea for the members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra has met. This splendid scheme, which 
will assure to the men of the orchestra who have given 
faithful service to the organization, some financial assu- 
rance for their later life, will receive its first public en- 
dorsement in the concert to be given by the orchestra, 
directed by Dr. Kunwald, in Music Hall, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, February 18. 

The orchestra returned today from a tour which took 
them to Piqua, O., Detroit, Toledo, Grand Rapids, and 
Dayton. Everywhere capacity’ audiences manifested their 
appreciation by generous applause. 


Holterhoff Recital 


Leila Holterhoff gave a song recital at the Woman’s 
Club Monday evening before a large and discriminative 
audience. Miss Holterhoff has a clear, well schooled so- 
prano voice, one'that can adapt itself to many different 
shades of meaning and feeling. Her style is artistic, her 
diction excellent in different languages, and she evidences 
true musical sense. Her interpretations were received with 
enthusiasm. 


San Carlo Opera Success 


The San Carlo Opera Company is playing to very good 
houses at the Lyric Theater here this week. Although 
this organization does not claim to count among its mem- 
bers sensationally advertised “stars,” it nevertheless pre- 
sents singers and performers far above the average. It 
has a well-trained chorus, an adequate orchestra under 
able direction, and very appropriate stage pictures, all of 
which constitute a very satisfying whole. Of the nine 
operas given during the week six were Italian, the others 
were “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Martha,” and “Lohengrin.” 





OPPORTUNITIES 





STUDIO TO RENT. Mornings and eve- 
nings. Reasonable price. 143 West 
Forty-second street, New York, near 
Broadway. Telephone Bryant 9498. Ad- 
dress “O. D. C.,” care of MusIcAL 
Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Artist couPLE: Pianist and singer (so- 
prano), best foreign training, fifteen 
years experience, desire positions as di- 
rector and head of vocal department in 
established school of high standing. 
Both are successful recitalists and teach- 
ers, having many professional pupils. 
Would accept university position requir- 
ing lecture courses. Address “B. K.” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 





WEBER GRAND PIANO for sale, or 
will exchange for an upright. Call and see 
it or telephone: Walter Robinson, 709 Car- 
negie Hall, City. Telephone 1350 Circle. 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





COMPOSITION RECITAL 


MANA ZUCCA 


ASSISTED BY EMINENT ARTISTS 
Saturday Evening, March 17th, 1917 


AT 815  AEOLTAN HALL 


Tickets $2.00, $1.00, 50c. Boxes $25.00 
For Sale at Box Office or 4 West 130th Street 


Management of DANIEL MAYER Knabe Piano Used 








CARNEGIE HALL, Monday Eve., February 19, at 8.15 
FOURTH AND LAST APPEARANCE THIS SEASON 


Rudolph GANZ 


Tickets 50c to $2, Now at Box Office Steinway Piano 





AEOLIAN HALL, Monday Afternoon, February 19, at 3 
VIOLIN RECITAL 


Evelyn STARR 


Tickets 50c. to $2. Mason & Hamlin Piano 








COSMOPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY, Inc. 











Performances 
Postponed 
Until 
Further Notice 
































PHILHARMONIC 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Sunday Afternoon, Sunday Afternoon, February 25, 
t3 


February 18, at 3 a 
SCHULZ KREISLER 
Felix F. Leifels, Mgr. 


Tickets at Box Office - - - ° ° 


McCORMACK 


Tickets Now on Sale for Next Concert 


Carnegie Hall, Sunday Afternoon 
March 18 


Soloist 


Soloist 
LEO FRITZ 





WALDORF ASTORIA, SUNDAY EVENING, FEB. 18th, at 8 30 
SONG RECITAL BY REGINA 


ROSENTHAL 


ASSISTED BY VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, 'CELLIST 
MME. R. HIRSH, AT THE PIANO 


TICKETS, $1 502.00 - AT WALDORF ASTORIA 


LAST BILTMORE “U®icAatt 0" ras season 


Friday Morning, February 23, at 11 


“as GARDEN 


appearance in New York this season 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
MARY WARFEL 


BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR 


French Diseuse 


ROSINA GALLI 


Premiere Danseuse 
Reserved Seats, $3. Now on sale at office of 
R. E. JOHNSTON. 1451 Broadway KNABE PIANO 














Where to dine after the Concerts 


THE VOGUE 
RESTAURANT 


48th Street and Broadway 


WM. LEON, Manager 




















In the last named opera, Manuel Salazar, with his splendid 
tenor voice and fine acting ability, made an impressive 
hero, and Mary Kaestner, a gifted, sympathetic and thor- 
oughly delightful Elsa. She had the title role also in 
“Aida” and sang and acted it with finish and entirely 
convincing effect. Edvige Vaccari’s well trained coloratura 
voice was heard in “Martha,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Rigoletto.” In that opera Angelo Anatola was successful 
in the title role. 

Altogether the San Carlo Opera proved its ability, as 
before, to give splendid performances in an artistic sense, 
and yet charge no more than two dollars for its best seats. 


College Concerts 


The song recital given at the Odeon Thursday evening 
by pupils from the class of Lino Mattioli, of the College 
of Music, attracted a large and enthusiastic audience of 
music lovers. The participants included Bertha Marks, 
Louise Wilmer, Bertha Shevlin, Elizabeth Langebrake, Mrs. 
Leo Weiler, Ralph Thomas, Robert MacClellan, and Wyatt 
Chapman. Friday evening at the Odeon, Thomas Hughes, 
a talented young pianist from the class of Albino Gorno, 
of the College of Music, gave a recital that won him 
much praise. He was assisted ably by Robert MacClellan, 
baritone, from the class of Mattioli. 

The Russian Ballet that did such splendid things here last 
season gave performances at Music Hall Tuesday and 
Wednesday evening of this week, which were well attended. 
This time interest centered largely in Nijinsky, who was 
not with the company last season. He was superb both 
2S a pantomimist and a dancer, particularly in “Till Eu- 
lenspiegel.” Mlle, Lopokowa was a fairy picture as “La 
Princesse Enchantée.” In “Cleopatra” Flore Revalles, as 
the Queen, showed striking beauty. There were also many 
others worthy of mention; in fact, the whole personnel of 
this organization is of a type better than anything of the 
kind ever brought to this city. S. 





Tali Esen Morgan Musical Bureau 
Moves to Larger Offices 





The Tali Esen Morgan Musical Bureau has been com- 
pelled on account of increased business to move from the 
Times Building. New York, to larger quarters. It is now 
located in the World’s Tower Building, 110 Fortieth street, 
near Broadway, and close to the Metropolitan Opera 


House, where a fine suite of rooms has been secured on 
the seventh floor. 

When Mr. Morgan entered the concert managerial busi 
ness success was predicted for him, for Mr, Morgan’s 
name has always stood for success. His wide experience 
as a concert manager and director of large choruses, to 
gethet with the fact that his name is a familiar one to all 
musicians, insured for him good results from the very 
beginning. 

He has compiled possibly one of the biggest and most 
up to date lists of local managers, conductors, clubs, ete. 
This list, already well over 10,000 names, is distributed by 
towns and States. An addressograph outfit is being in- 
stalled in the new offices, and this entire list can be ad- 
dressed in typewriter type in one day. In connection with 
his business he will publish a little paper called The Musi- 
cal World, which will be sent free to all whose names 
appear on this list. It is very certain that the Tali Esen 
Morgan Musical Bureau will keep itself before the public. 


JOHN McCORMACK PACKS 
CARNEGIE HALL 





Arouses the Enthusiasm of His Large Audience and Is 
Obliged to Give Many Encores 


It has got to be the accepted rule for John: McCormack 
to fill every available space in every hall in which he ap- 
pears. Not only are extra chairs put in the house, but 
the stage is always filled. On last Sunday afternoon, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, there were so many chairs 
on the stage, that there was just room for the piano, and 
for him to cross the stage. The record house welcomed 
him with tremendous applause. His program, which. was 
well arranged and selected, included works by Handel, 
Mozart, MacDowell, Burleigh, Edwin Schneider and Chad- 
wick. He also sang a group of Irish folk songs. After 
two arias by Handel, and two by Mozart, “The Vision,” 
and “To Chloe,” he gave Schubert’s “Ave Maria” for 
an encore. An entire group by MacDowell, admirably 
sung, was followed by Kreisler’s “Old Refrain” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes.” McCormack was in ad- 
mirable voice and, as stated before, was obliged to give 
many encores. 

Donald McBeath, as usual, 
Edwin Schneider accompanied admirably, and his own 
composition which was on the program, “Unmindful of 
the Roses,” made a decided hit with the audience. 


was the assisting artist 
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Chicago Rotary Club Adopts Protegée 





Ihe Chicago Rotary Club, which is composed of over 
300 leading business men of Chicago, has decided to 
stand sponsor for the development of a great American 
talent. As the Chicago Rotary Club is the mother lodge 
of all Rotary Clubs the Chicago protegée really becomes 
directly and indirectly the charge of over 30,000 of the 
representative business men from all parts of the United 
States 

The name of Violet Bourné has been conspicuous among 
the wonder children of the world and by the critics who 
have heard her play she has been pronounced one of the 
greatest talents of modern time. This remarkable child 
was born in Chicago. Her father was a professional 
musician. He died when she was six years of age and 
the entire responsibility for her support was left to the 
widowed mother. 

Although this young girl can no longer be classed among 
the baby pianists, as she has reached fifteen years of 
age, she has passed through the period where most won- 
der children stagnate and she is now beginning to develop 
into one of the remarkable pianists of the world. 

At the age of nine years she played the D minor con- 
erto by Mozart for the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, At 
that time her remarkable virtuosity, temperament and poise 
amazed. Mme. Carrefio was the first great pianist to 
notice this child. When she was ten years of age she 
returned to Chicago and began her study with Julie Rive- 
King, the world renowned pianist at the Bush Conserva- 
tory. Since that time her progress has been most aston- 
ishing 

















Photo by Koehne. 
VIOLET BOURNE, 
Child prodigy, who has been adopted by the Chicago Rotary* Club. 


It is through the efforts of Kenneth M. Bradley, presi- 
dent of the Bush Conservatory that the interest of the 
Chicago Rotary Club has been aroused, President Bradley 
has been particularly enthusiastic, not only on account of 
Violet Bourné’s possible development, but especially be- 
cause he has been able to interest this body of busy busi- 
ness men in the development of musical talent and he 
feels sure that he will be able to get them so enthused that 
this club will be willing to develop many talented students. 
With the backing of a strong organization composed of 


live-wire business men, there is no doubt that she will 
achieve national publicity and as her talent will be care- 
fully guided, her artistic development will be in keeping 
with her good fortune. 

On February 20, under the management of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, Violet Bourné gives a recital in the Bush 
Tene Theater. The entire proceeds from the sale of 
tickets will be used for her education. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL’S NEW YORK 
RECITAL A HOLIDAY TREAT 





Capacity Carnegie Hall Audience Hears Favorite Opera 
Star 





An audience which completely filled Carnegie Hall and 
included many notable musicians, among whom were Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Florence Macbeth, John McCormack and 
Giuseppe de Luca, cordially greeted Frieda Hempel at her 
New York recital on Monday afternoon, February 12. As 
a highly valued member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany Miss Hempel has won a very large circle of ad- 
mirers for her splendid art, and last Mofiday she again 
aptly demonstrated her right to be considered among the 
very finest of recital givers as well. A voice of wondrous 
beauty and clarity, coupled with a well grounded musician- 
ship and unusual ability as an interpreter not only of 
operatic roles but of Lieder also, combine to make her an 
artist of genuine worth, 

Two numbers by Handel, “Qual 
“Partenope,” and “Come Beloved,” 


OLIVE FREMSTAD 


IN 


SONG RECITAL 


farfalletta,” from 
from “Atalanta,” 
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Management : 
FOSTER and DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















formed her first group, and these were sung with admira- 
ble finish. Although it is difficult to differentiate among 
so many well sung numbers, the artist probably was at her 


best in. the group of German songs. These included 
“Friihlingsglaube” (Schubert), two Schumann songs, 
“Mondnacht” and “Auftrage”; “Roslein Drei Dreie” 


(Brahms), and Beethoven’s “Der Kuss.” Flawless diction 
and a thoroughly sympathetic knowledge of the context 
gave to this group a unique charm. Another group which 
was especially enjoyed consisted of Humperdinck’s “Cradle 
Song,” Wolf's “Mouse Trap,” “Standchen” of Strauss and 
Pfitzner’s “Gretl,” which was sung by request. Still 
another group was made up of a Russian folksong, “The 
Nightingale” (Alabieff), an old English song, “The Happy 
Lover”; Burleigh’s “Deep River,” and the old Swedish 
“When I Was Seventeen” (as sung by Jenny Lind). The 
aria “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s “Norma” and the Johann 
Strauss waltz, “Wine, Woman and Song,” completed her 
program numbers, but is by no means a complete enumera- 
tion of her songs, for the enthusiastic audience demanded 
many encores, among which was “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.’ Nor was the loud and prolonged applause her only 
reward, for a vast number of floral tributes made the 
stage a veritable flower garden with a background of 
valms. 

, This report would be incomplete without a word of 





raise for the musicianly accompaniments of Richard 
ageman, whose work at the piano gave the finishing 
touch to an altogether delightful recital. 





SECOND CONCERT OF 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 


Reed Miller and Litta Grimm, Soloists © 





The second concert of the fifty-first season of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club took place at the grand concert hall 
of the Hotel Astor, New York, Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6, under the leadership of the club’s conductor, 
Louis Koemmenich. Mr. Koemmenich, in other programs 





































LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 






given’ by the club, has displayed an ability and talent for 
program making that is very rare, and the program that 
was given on this evening was likewise excellent. It not 
only was well arranged, but exceptionally well sung. The 
concerts of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, although private 
affairs, are always well attended, and a full house, as 
usual, was present. Louis Koemmenich, in performances 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, has shown what can be 
done with a male chorus, and the treatment of the works 
on the program displayed a thorough understanding and 
a knowledge of how to produce effects. The singing gave 
evidence of careful training and showed that rehearsals 
have not been neglected. The soloists were Reed Miller 
and Litta Grimm. Reed Miller, who has appeared very 
often in New York and elsewhere in oratorio, is a member 
of the club and one of its best tenors. On this occasion he 
did good work, as did also Miss Grimm. 

The program follows: “Nottingham Hunt” (Fred. 
Field Bullard), “The Rose and the Gard’ner” (Edgar 
Thorn), Edward MacDowell; Aria, “O don fatale,” from 
“Don Carlos” (Verdi), Litta Grimm; “Winter Night” 
(Frank van der Stucken) ; “One Year” (Burleigh), “Be- 
fore the Dawn” (Meyer), Reed Miller; “Three Chil- 
dren’s Songs,” “Roses I’ll Toss to Thee” (Julius Lorenz), 
“Shadow March” (Daniel Protheroe), “The Boog-a-Boo” 
(Arthur Bergh), “Serenade,” with alto solo (Franz Schu- 
bert, arranged by Saar); “The Song Now Stilled” (J. 
Sibelius), “Villanella,” echo song (Orlando di Lasso) ; 
“Von ewiger Liebe,” ‘“Feinsliebchen,” “Meine Liebe ist 
Gruen” (Brahms), Litta Grimm; “Hymn to the Madonna” 
(Edward Kremser). . 
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JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS HAS SELECTED AS 
THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF THE BIENNIAL MEETING 


To be held in Birmingham, Ala., in April 


THE RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE ORCHESTRAL ORGANIZATION 
For Available Dates in the Middle West, Canada and New England in May, Wire or Write 
Western Associate, James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Building, Detroit 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 


By Maestro Giorgio M. Sulli 











Dear Cotteacues: I wonder if it occurs to you as it 
does to me, that almost all young people who come to our 
studios for voice trials have ambition for a career as grand 
opera singers. 

In such cases what are you conscientiously able to say, 
provided you are positive that they possess all the neces- 
sary requisites to accomplish their ambition? . . . 

I have been told that some teachers assure them that an 
engagement with the Metropolitan Opera Company is a 
sure result, after a regular preparation! . . . 

But, if such an assertion is used to induce people, who 
ignore the real condition of the grand-opera field in Amer- 
ica, to begin their studies, permit me to say that it must 
be avoided by those teachers who care for their reputation, 
as it is a well-known fact that the policy of the Metropoli- 
tan is to engage singers of fame. Some extraordinary 
good voices, which already have had opportunities for ex- 
perience, may find a place among the singers of this most 
coveted theater of the world, and then only to sing small 
parts. 

Should the policy of the Metropolitan or of the Chicago 
Opera Companies be changed in the way that promising 
young singers could be easily engaged, do you realize that 
not all of our promising pupils, though endowed with ex- 
cellent qualities of voice and intelligence, could possibly 
be engaged? Thence the necessity for those who 
can afford it, to go to Europe for their debut; but there 
also they find their way paved with enromous difficulties, 
first of which is the natural competition of native singers, 
better known by agents, and more accepted by audiences 
on account of their perfect enunciation of the national 
language. 

There are many who limit their ambition to concert. 
Do you tell them frankly that to obtain a success in the 
concert field in America is a far more strenuous task than 
in grand opera, for besides requiring a perfection of the 
art of singing, perfect enunciation of the four principal 
languages, great control and poise, the support of -the 
orchestra, costumes, scenery and acting is lacking. It is a 
condition, sine qua non that the singer must spend a lot 
of money to advertise his or her honest deeds (as really 
no one now believes the falsely advertised singers coming 
from La Scala of Milan, San Carlo of Naples, Petrograd, 
Paris, Berlin, etc. all fake statements about people 
who perhaps never went abroad) and be ready to sing for 
the first season at loss? . . . 

Do you realize that such places as The Rialto or The 
Strand can give engagements to a very limited number of 
singers during the year? . . . 

Do you realize that the majority of students on account 
of pride, or*for natural good taste, despise the vaudeville 
stamet. 

Do you realize that churches cannot engage all the 
singers that are produced every season by private teachers, 
conservatories and the many who have come to this coun- 
try since the war started? 

If you find honest and true my statements, do you real- 
ize then that in a few years, instead of asking: ‘What is 
the use of studying singing,” as young students ask at 
present, we will see in our studios those students who take 
singing lessons for accomplishment only? ee 

The only remedy for such an evil, in my estimation, is 
to create in America the same artistic conditions which 
are in Europe. All of our principal cities could and should 
have their regular grand opera season. At present, even 
while Italy is involved in the great war, Milano keeps 
four theaters performing grand opera. Just think of the 
comparison with the about 700,000 inhabitants of that city 
with the five millions of New York, where only one 
theater is opened to grand opera for about four months 
in the year! 

What is necessary is to show the public that opera can 
be given without celebrities, with orchestra of never less 
than forty players, numerous chorus, etc., the same good 
artistic results obtained, and at prices not higher than 
$2.00 for the best seat. 

You will surely say that such enterprises have already 
been tried and proved failures, with which I agree; but 
you must reflect that it is not possible for individuals to 
start a movement that must be national, and nationally 
felt and supported. : 

During the summer of 1916, I had the pleasure of mail- 
ing to practically all the teachers and singers who adver- 
tise in the Musicat Courser a circular concerning The 
International Grand Opera Company, Inc., hoping that its 
views and ideals would meet with your approval and en- 
dorsement, as it is based on popular scheme (the capital 
stock dividend in shares of $10.00 each at par value), but 
I had no answer from any. : 

I shall be at my studio every Thursday evening from 
8 to 10 o’clock, very much pleased to discuss my plans for 
the success of this company with any one who will call, 
interested in it, and shall be glad to send again circulars 
and details to any one who will write for them. 

At present I am glad to state that the outlook for the 
future is very encouraging, as already several persons 
prominent in finance, science, music, literature, press, etc., 
have taken a great interest in this company and subscribed 
for shares. So I really hope that you also will see that 
this movement is the necessary one for the future of this 
country in music, as well as for our profession, and will 
kindly accept my invitation to come to my studio, where 
the International Grand Opera Company is located, and 
cooperate as a strong body for its success. 

Very truly yours, 
Grtorcio M. Sut. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
New York City. 





Willeke‘to Be Available for Concert Next Season 





The announcement will be welcomed widely by music 
lovers that Willem Willeke, the cellist of the Kneisel 


Quartet, will be available for a greater number of concert 
appearances next season than ever before. From time to 
time requests from the foremost orchestras of the country 
haye been made, asking that Mr. Willeke appear as soloist, 
but his close association with the quartet in the pest has 
made other outside ee difficult of fulfillment. 
Although he will retain his post as cellist of the Kneisels, 
by a new arrangement he will have more free time the 
coming season. Early in the winter Mr. Willeke played 
with the New York Philharmonic. 

Prior to coming to America, Willeke made several tours 
of Austria, Germany, England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and on one tour was associated with Richard Strauss, 
programs made up entirely of Strauss compositions being 
given, including the concerto for cello and groups of songs 
sung by Frau Strauss, the composer furnishing the piano 
accompaniment for both cellist and vocalist. 





Sarto Sings in Brooklyn 





Andrea Sarto sang at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Lincoln’s Birthday evening, the occasion 
being a benefit concert for the Norwegian Home for 
the Aged. Mr. Sarto is enjoying his busiest season and 
filling numerous engagements, all of which testifies to 
the fact that good art is appreciated even if it is Ameri- 
can art and also that the time is rapidly approaching 
when this self same American art will demand and re- 
ceive the recognition and the support it deserves. Mr. 
Sarto is the true type of American artist and is a rep- 
resentative of real American art. His success, there- 
fore, is merited. 





Sunday Night Concert at Biltmore 





On Sunday night, February 11, the regular Sunday 
night concert was given under the direction of Hazy 
Natzy, musical director. The orchestra rendered the 
sixth Hungarian rhapsody, with dramatic effect and ex- 
cellent climaxes. Jacques Greenberger, violinist, was 
soloist of the evening, and played “The Meditation,” 
from “Thais,” by Massenet, displaying an excellent tone 
and playing with depth and expression. An encore was 
demanded. The program concluded with the Victor 
Herbert’s “American Fantasy.” 





Arthur Foote Writes New Song 
for Fernanda Pratt 


One of the songs which has found popular favor recently 
is “Lilac Time” by Arthur Foote. It is dedicated to Fer- 
nanda Pratt. 


Evelyn Starr’s Third New York Recital 





Evelyn Starr, the gifted violinist, who was heard at a 
concert given Saturday, February 10, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will give another New York recital on Monday afternoon, 
February 19, at Aeolian Hall. This will be her third New 





EVELYN STARR, 
Violinist. 


York recital of the present season, and for her program 
Miss Starr has chosen the Bach E major concerto, the 
Paderewski sonata and the Mendelssohn concerto. With 
her will be associated Richard Epstein, whose excellent 
work at the piano is familiar to the musical world. 

In addition to her work in recital, Miss Starr has been 
busy filling a number of engagements at private functions, 
having appeared with much success at the homes of a 
number of prominent social leaders in Philadelphia, New 
York and Lakewood. 
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Any contracts made with our office after this date 
will carry an optional clause of revision for the buyer, en- 
abling him to cancel on October 1, 1917, if such cancella- 
tion seems advantageous to him in the light of political 
conditions as they might eventuate through our foreign 


We do not believe that even extreme possibilities will 
remotely affect the concert business, as was proved here 
in 1898 during the Spanish-American War. 
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FAVORITES REWELCOMED 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Schumann-Heink Greeted With Indescribable Enthusiasm at Sunday Evening 
Concert—Maria Barrientos Acclaimed Anew as She Returns in “Rigoletto” 
—Matzenauer Superb in Her First Dalila of the Season 


“La Bohéme,” February 5 


Musicians in general consider this Puccini’s best opera, 
ind from the manner in which the crowds pack the house 
presented this is evidently the popular 
Frances Alda, in the role of the pathetic 
did some of the most interesting work 
Mme, Alda’s voice and style are adapted 
to Mimi's music, and she delivers it with rare 
ippeal throughout the entire performance. Giovanni 
Martinelli did good work as Rodolfo, while Edith Mason, 
1 the role of Musetta, interpreted that role with rare 
ntelligence. She was in very good voice and her work 
throughout the entire performance showed understanding 
Antonio Scotti was Marcello. Other 
cast were Riccardo Tegani, Pompilio 
Malatesta, Pietro Audisio, Adam Didur, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian. Gennaro Papi was the conductor of the 
and brought out the fine parts of Puccini’s score 
effect. His spirited leading of the big en- 
end of the second act deserves special 
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“Rigoletto,” February 7 


There was a large audience present to hear “Rigoletto” 
Maria Barrientos, Enrico Caruso and Giuseppe de 

This Mme. Barrientos’ first ap 
season. Last season she won her New 
York audiences as Gilda and in other familiar roles, so 
hat her listeners awaited her reappearance with high 
pectations, which, indeed, were not disappointed. She 

enthusiastically applauded on her first entrance and 
monstrations which followed throughout the even 
d that she is still a New York favorite, Gilda 
particularly fitted to her. There is every oppot 
display of her vocal technic, Again 
herself unsurpassable in this 
was a storm of applause after 
and of the other familiar numbers 
were accorded hearty recognition. Mme. Barrientos sung 
commandingly, at times gloriously, and her voice is more 
than ample for the demands of this role, her acting en 
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tirely adequate 

artist like Giuseppe de Luca in 
the role of Rigoletto. His impersonation of the jester 
is constructed along dramatic lines and his energetic vo- 
calism gives added spirit to the part. De Luca is an 
irtist who can be depended upon in every role he under- 
takes and this role is no exception to the general rule 
He is a versatile singer who has. endeared himself to the 
audiences of the Metropolitan by the excellency and di- 
roles. Enrico Caruso gave an exceptional 
Duke, and he also was in good voice 
Andres de Segurola made a capital Sparafucile. The 
other members of the cast were: Flora Perini, Marie 
Mattfeld, Giulio Rossi, Bernard Begue, Angelo Bada, Vin 
enzo Reschiglian, Minnie Egner and Emma Borniggia 
Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor’s desk, and under 
his baton the orchestra did fine work. 


It is good to see an 


ersity of lis 
portrayal of the 


“Die Walkiire,” February 8 


Che second afternoon performance of the special “Ring” 
cycle was given beforé a crowded house. Mme. Gadski, 
Briinnhilde, gave an authoritative presentation, both 
vocally and dramatically. Her performance was no ex- 
ception to the masterly manner in which she is in the 
habit of presenting it. Mme. Kurt made a very satis- 
factory Sieglinde, while Basil Ruysdael portrayed the role 
of Hunding with dignity and in a splendid manner. Mar- 
warete Matzenauer’s portrayal of the role of Fricka was 
effective In this part she displays her versatility and 
shows remarkable vocal art. Lenora Sparkes as Helm 
wige, Marie Sundelius as Gerhilde, and Florence Mul- 
all did work which calls for com- 
Rodanzky led very effectively, The 
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Carl Braun 
ieglinade sh oi .. Melanie Kurt 
Brinnhilde + ...+» Johanna Gadski 
Fricka Margarete Matzenauer 
Helmwige Lenora Sparkes 
Gerhilde Marie Sundelius 
Ortlinde era Curtis 
Rossweissi .. Flora Perini 
Grimge rae Florence Mulford 
W altraute Lila Robeson 
Siegrune Marie Mattfeld 
Schwertleite Kathleen Howard 
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Wotan 


“Madame Butterfly,” February 8 


lhere’s nothing new to report about Puccini’s tragically 
fascinating and fascinatingly tragic little opera, which re- 
mains an irresistible magnet at the Metropolitan. Ger- 
aldine Farrar continues to give a moving delineation of the 
deserted Cio Cio San, and she is aided in her pathetic por- 
trayal by the admirable characterization of Rita Fornia 
as the faithful nurse. She gives a marvelous histrionic 
study of the part and makes it stand out conspicuously. 
Luca Botta sings the Pinkerton music with fine under- 
standing and rousing temperamental drive. Scotti was the 
Consul, as usual * 


“Meistersinger,” February 9 


Artur Bod&anzky is a gifted and very competent con- 
ductor, but that did not prevent him from permitting slips 
on the part of the orchestra and the chorus. At times the 
discrepancies were exceedingly marked, and they disturbed 


what otherwise would have been a very effective perform- 
ance. 

Frieda Hempel did some marvelously lovely singing as 
Eva, and acted with the archness and charm required by 
the role. Johannes Sembach was a manly Walther, and 
one whose lyric voice was suited perfectly to the melo- 
diously flowing melodies. He scored a huge success. Her- 
mann Weil was a matter-of-fact Hans Sachs, more the 
cobbler than the poet. Otto Goritz made somewhat of a 
caricature of Beckmesser, much more so than Wagner in- 
tended. The music of “Meistersinger” exerted its cus- 
tomary deep appeal to ear, heart and mind, 


“Samson et Dalila,” February 10 (Afternoon) 


At the Saturday matinee Margarete Matzenauer ap- 
peared for the first time this season as the heroine 
of Saint-Saéns’ biblical opera, “Samson et Dalila.” 
There was an audience which packed the house and 
constantly overflowed with enthusiasm. In the cast 
with Mme. Matzenauer as Dalila were Enrico Caruso 
as Samson and Giuseppe de Luca as the High Priest. 

Dalila is one of Mme, Matzenauer’s best roles, per- 
haps her very best one. The music is particularly suit- 
ed to the natural range of her voice and she obtains 
the greatest possible effect from it. Her stately stage 
presence and her extraordinary interpretative ability— 
seen at their best in this opera—make her without ques- 
tion the most satisfactory Dalila that has appeared 
in New York for many seasons. The intensely dramatic 
scene of the second act, in which she employs all her 
wiles to ensnare Samson and bend him to her will, 
affords her a magnificent opportunity to display her 


© Mishkin, New York. 


vocal gifts and also her supreme ability as an actress, 
of both of which she takes full advantage. It is notice- 
able that she avoids any tendency to overact—that 
too common fault of operatic singers. She has a voice 
of utmost purity and the manner in which she uses it 
demonstrates that she is an artist who not only sings 
but also thinks. Caruso varied his impersonation of 
Samson by appearing bare footed, for the first time, so 
it is said, on the Metropolitan stage. He was in good 
voice and acted the part with exceptional effect. 
Giuseppe de Luca gave a capital presentation of the 
role of the High Priest, and his work, as always, de- 
serves highest commendation. The other members of 
the cast were Carl Schlegel as Abimelech, Leon Rothier 
as an Old Hebrew, Max Bloch, a Philistine Messenger; 
Pietro Audisio and Vincenzo Reschiglian as the Phil- 
istines, 

Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor’s desk and led 
his forces with a masterful hand, and under his baton 
the orchestra played with spirit and zeal. A review of 
the performance would not be complete without men- 
tioning the incidental dances of Rosina Galli and the 
corps de ballet of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Rosina Galli’s work is always that of a finished dancer 
and she received the applause that she deserved. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” February 10 
(Evening) 


Saturday evening brought the familiar “young Italian” 
double bill. In “Cavalleria” the principal parts were taken 
by Melanie Kurt and Luca Botta. Mme. Kurt is always as 
effective as Luca Botta is ineffective in this opera, and 
Saturday night showed no exception. 

In “Pagliacci” Claudia Muzio was the Nedda, Giovanni 
Martinelli the Canio and Pasquale Amato the Tonio. Miss 
Muzio is tremendously effective in this role, one that emi- 
nently suits her. In it her splendid histrionic ability has 
full chance to display itself, and she does not fail for a 
moment to take full advantage of the opportunity. Her 
singing, too, is capital, and her wonderful facility in color- 
ing tones especially in evidence. The audience was wildly 
enthusiastic over her work, and with full right, for there is 
no better Nedda now on the operatic stage. Martinelli, in 
excellent voice, gave a splendid account of himself as 
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Canio, The strides which this artist has made since he 
joined the Metropolitan, both as singer and actor, are 
noticeable on each fresh appearance. He is now one of the 
most valuable members of the company. Amato’s Tonio, 
one of the best on the stage today, is too familiar to need 
comment. His comical figure in the second act is in- 
imitable. It is impossible to understand why the Metro- 
politan management offers so mediocre an artist as Tegani 
in two important roles, Alfio and Silvio, in the same 
evening. If the excuse is that no one else is to be had, 
the answer is that there are a dozen American artists 
available who are vastly better. Gennaro Papi conducted 
both performances with fine taste and authority. 


Sunday Night Concert, February 11 


The Sunday evening concert brought with it a great 
treat for New York music lovers—the first visit to 
New York this season of Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang the aria “Ah, Mon Fils,” 
from Meyerbeer’s “La Prophete,” and a group of five 
songs which included “My Heart Ever Faithful” (Bach), 
“Ich Liebe Dich” (Beethoven), “Cry of Rachel” (Mary 
Turner Salter), “At-the Crucifix” (La Forge), and “At 
Parting” (James Rogers). Beside this she sang encores 
too numerous to follow. 

As is usual, the appearance of Mme. Schumann-Heink 
in the door way of the stage was the signal for an 
outburst of applause, which can only be described with 
the word ovation and which lasted, to speak within 
bounds, at least five minutes before the audience would 
allow the famous artist to proceed with the program. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink stood there, alternately smiles 
and tears, evidently much moved, and bowed time after 
time. It seemed as if the audience’s enthusiasm would 
never end, and there was hardly less of a demonstration 
after the aria and its encore, as well as after the group 
of songs of the second half of the program. It is quite 
useless to attempt to say anything new about the art of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. It is supreme, whether in the 
dramatic aria with orchestra, in Bach, Beethoven or in 
one of the directly appealing American songs. She was 
in fine voice—it is a habit of hers always to be in fine 
voice—and it was a true delight once more to listen to 
that wonderfully finished, effective and unsurpassable 
vocal art. The evening was a feal triumph for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. One does not wonder that she was 
visibly affected at receiving so frankly enthusiastic a greet- 
ing after several months absence from the metropolis. 
The other soloists were Jacques Urlus, tenor, and Harriet 
Scholder, pianist. Mr. Urlus sang as he always sings— 
rather throatly, though with a keen appreciation for the 
musical values of his offering. Miss Scholder played the 
Liszt concerto acceptably. The orchestra, under Richard 
Hagemann contributed four number for the program. In 
view of the little opportunity for rehearsals for these 
Sunday evening concerts that is afforded Conductor Hage- 
mann, one is always astonished at the splendid results he 
obtains. It shows a talent of no mean order. 


BANQUET OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN 
SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
IN HONOR OF JOSEPH BONNET 





Large Assembly at Dinner Tendered to Its Honorary 
Vice-President—Dr. Carl Acts as Toastmaster 


A banquet was tendered the great French organist, Jo- 
seph Bonnet, last evening at the Hotel Knickerbocker by 
the members of the Alumni Association of the Guilmant 
Organ School, of which Mr. Bonnet is the honorary vice- 
president. The banquet proved to be one of the most elab- 
orate thus far given this season. A replica of the Church 
of Saint-Eustache of Paris’ was reproduced in sugar and 
the grand organ in ice. Elaborate menus and souvenirs 
were presented to each of the guests. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director of the Guilmant Organ School, introduced Mr. 
Bonnet in a happy speech and presented him with a laurel 
wreath and bronze plaque on which was reproduced the 
portrait of Alexandre Guilmant, with whom both Mr. Bon- 
net and Dr. Carl had studied. Mr. Bonnet, who previous 
to the banquet gave a recital before the members of the 
association in memory of Mr. Guilmant in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, responded to the toast. The speakers in- 
cluded : 

M. Liebert, Consul General for France; Marquis de 
Polignac, Otto H. Kahn, Dr. Henry Leipziger, Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield, and Philip Berolzheimer. 

Albert Wiederhold, accompanied by Willard Irving Nev- 
ins, during the course of the dinner, sang a song written 
especially for the occasion by Clarence Lucas, set to the 
music of Mr. Bonnet’s “Chanson sans paroles.” 

Among those who attended the banquet were: 

M. Liebert, Consul General for France; M. Nettement, 
Consul for France; Baron S. d’Halewyn, Vice-Consul for 
France; Marquis de Polignac, Otto H. Kahn, Dr. Henry 
Leipziger, Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield and Mrs. Duffield, 
Philip Berolzheimer, Mr. and Mrs. Clement R. Gale, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren R. Hedden, Lewis C. Odell, Cornelius 
Irving Valentine, Mrs. Valentine, Miss Carl, Cabel Cam- 
eron, Gertrude H. Hole. Willard Irving Nevins, Albert 
Wiederhold, Katherine E. Anderson, Mabel Banghart, N. 
W. Barteaux, Frederic W. Beryman, William D. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallader, Miss Chovey, W. Ralph Cox, 
Grace L. Darnell, Mr. and Mrs. George Burr, Minnie Erb, 
Maud Erickson, Rose Evins. Mr, and Mrs. Roy K. Fal- 
coner, Lillian Fleming, May Ford, Lillian Fowler, Kate E. 
Fox, Gladys Gale, Mary H. Gillies, Marian Gillies, Thomas 
Haney, Lenore Heilbut, H. S. Helmrich, Harry Oliver 
Hirt, Roy L. Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Knapp, Grace 
Konkel, K. A. Koster, Edward L. Lake, Miss Leonhardt, 
Mary A. Liscom, Grace M. Lissenden, Mr. and Mrs. L. B. 
Major, Hattie B. Marks, Mr. and Mrs. A. B, Mehnert, 
Frederic A. Metz, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Milligan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene C. Morris, Waldo Newbury, Harriet Niese, 
Luev F. Nelson, Louise Odell, Paul Padden, John Panik, 
Martha E. Pappenbaum, Laura Belle Parkin. Ralnh A. 
Peters, Edith M. Pollard, Mrs. Georee Reimer, Helen Rehill, 
Frank W. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Richard, Elizabeth 
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MARGARETE MATZENAUER, 


As Briinnhilde, 


THE PERSONALITY OF A GREAT ARTIST 


There is an artist who is credited by a leading New 
York newspaper with the possession of “one of the love- 
liest voices ever heard at the Metropolitan,” but whose 
personality and radiant charm are as great as, if not 
greater than her voice. This artist has a fluent command 
of six languages, and practically a limitless repertoire, 
a never failing good humor that has caused endless won- 
der among her fellow artists, and a wonderful fund of 
good fellowship. Her art is at the highest point of per- 
fection, and the quality of the tone which is poured 
across the footlights is “pure gold,” to quote the papers 
again. With her charming stage presence and uncanny 
skill in acting there is ever conveyed the impression that 
this artist is untiring, for she is as fresh and enthusiastic 
at the close of an opera, or a concert, as at its opening. 


In spite of the slumbering volcanic temperament usually 
associated with her art and the assigned roles, one asso- 
ciates always with this artist the most absolute, unmoved 
calm before tremendous musical undertakings, until she 
has become the most dependable artist of the Metropolitan 
forces. She always shares the honors with Caruso, and 
has repeatedly substituted for such artists as Geraldine 
Farrar with the utmost distinction. She has been well 
called “an inspiration to all those who work, a joy and 
an esthetic delight.” This artist is widely known for 
her absolute dependability in all times of musical emer 
gency, her willingness to go on with the briefest notice 
and play the most exacting operatic parts, and her com 
manding ability to do so with the utmost distinction, Her 
concerts, limited by her operatic engagements, are far too 
few for the public taste. It seems superfluous to add the 
name of this great artist personality. It is Margarete 
Matzenauer, the “Metropolitan’s greatest voice.” 





Rinehart, Glen Rossiter, Andrew Roth, Edith Sackett, J. F. 
Schmitt, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin L. Schmoeger, Irene Swann, 
Mary J. Searby, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Smack, M. Ethel 
Smith, Isabella Smith, Vincent de Sola. Brayton Stark, 
Ruth Sullivan, L. F. Sweet, James B. Talmadge, Maud A. 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Tidmarsh, Edna C. Tilley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Treadwell, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Ulich, Hattie Ullman, George M. Vail, Marv A. Vroom. 
Adele Wagner, Terese Weber, Hubertine Wilke, Florence 
W. Wilken, Edith M. Yates, May L. Yettman. 





Carpenter Evening at the MacDowell Club 





Tuesday evening, February 6, there was an informal 
musical evening at the MacDowell Club in honor of John 
Alden Carpenter. A program made up entirely of his 
compositions was presented, the participating artists being 
Christine Miller, contralto; Lester Donahue, pianist; Tom 
Dobson and David Hochstein, violinist. Mr. Carpenter 
played the accompaniments for Miss Miller who sang two 





groups of songs most acceptably, as is her wont. Mr 
Dobson sang a group of French songs and selections from 
the book of children’s songs by Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, 
which were especially charming and greatly pleased the 
audience. Mr. Donahue played a group of piano compo 
sitions and, with Mr. Hochstein, the sonata for violin and 
piano. There was an audience which completely filled the 
large hall of the club and received everything with enthusi 
asm, though the children’s songs made the most direct 
appeal and were greeted with the greatest applause 

Fine as much of Mr. Carpenter's work is, a whole even 
ing of it—the program was much too long—is apt to pall 
This is equally true of the works of any composer, the 
classic masters hardly excluded. The sonata is a very long 
work, not particularly impressive at a first hearing and 
reminiscent of other composers to a greater extent than 
usual in Mr. Carpenter’s work. The new “Water Colors” 
are charming little songs and they were beautifully done 
by Miss Miller. The composer makes a delightful accom- 
panist. His ideas about some of his own songs in particu- 
lar turned out to be quite different from the way other 
artists have read them. 
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A Word About Sybil Vane’s 
Third New York Recital, February 23 





Some singers need dazzling advance press notices in 
order to work up the enthusiasm necessary to create a 
successful appearance, but such is not the case with 
one soprano—Sybil Vane. In the short time that this 
singer has been in this country, her beautiful singing 
has been quite enough to swell the box office receipts. 
This was emphasized at her second Aeolian Hall recital 
on February 1, when it was necessary to seat over 200 
people on the stage, besides turning away a score or 
two of other concert goers. 

Ever since that event Miss Vane has received any 
number of letters from friends and strangers alike, re- 
questing her to give at her next recital, at Aeolian 
Hall, on February 23, a program of songs of a more 
popular or intimate character. Consequently, the young 
soprano’s program will be what might be accurately 
termed a “by request” program. ' 

A noteworthy feature of this interesting recital of 
songs will be a number of English, Irish, Scotch and 
Welsh folksongs, in which the singer has shown an 
unusual aptitude. “The Bells of Aberdovey,” a Welsh 
folksong, was one of the most enjoyable numbers of 
her last recital. Possessed of an abundance of charm, 
Miss Vane’s piquant and fetching mannerisms add a 
gratifying touch to these particular interpretations, 

Her program is the following: 

Recitative and air from “Theodora,” “Oh! Worse Than Death 
Indeed,” “Angels Ever Bright and Fair’ (Handel); “My Heart 
Ever Faithful” (Bach); “Voi che sapete’” (Mozart); “Hear Ye 
Israel,” from “Elijah” (Mendelssohn); “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” 
(Massenet); “Adieu Foret,” from “Jeanne d’ Arc” (Tschaikowsky); 
“Unbound,” MSS., first time (Tenny); “Fairy Laughter,” first 
time (Ivor Novello); “Playmates,” first time (Tuckfield); “With 
You,” MSS., first time (Novello Davies); folksongs—English, “On 
the Banks of Allan ater”; Irish, “The Next Market Day” 
(arranged by Hughes), “I Know Where I’m Going” (arranged by 
Hughes); Scotch, “Comin Thro’ the Rye’; Welsh, “Liwyn’ Onn” 
(in Welsh), “Hob deri dando” (in Welsh); recitative and air 
from “Traviata,” “E tsrano,” “Ah, fors e lui” (Verdi). Richard 
Hageman will be at the piano. 





Ethel Newcomb Gives All-Beethoven Program 





Ethel Newcomb, pianist, gave an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram at her Aeolian recital on Thursday afternoon, 
February 8. Judging from the success of her interpre 
tation of the following numbers, sonatas, op. 26, No. 
12; op. 12, No. 3, and op. 57, No. 23, one might say that 


position, purely French in character, marked by extreme 
delicacy and grace. 

Three short numbers followed, a “Forlane” Aubert, 
a “Musette” by Monteclair (the first player on the instru- 
ment called the double bass), and a “Passepied” by Struck. 

He then passed to the treatment of his subject as the 
study of a great intellectual era, of the “Encyclopedists,” 
most of whom were musicians, and of the new “Return-to- 
Nature” gospel promalgated by Rousseau. He pointed out 
how this new philosophy was reflected in the changed 
fashions of court life, set by Marie Antoinette, in the art 
and architecture of the period, and in the music, as exem- 
ae by Rousseau’s own opera on a village theme, “Le 

evin du Village.” From this he played a minuet, and in 
Rameau’s “La Guirlande.” He showed how this “Return- 
to-Nature” movement was directed toward opera by the 
musicians, Diderot, D’Alembert, Rousseau and Grimm, and 
how, in time, Gluck appeared to put their ideals into 
practice. 

Margaret Abbott sang “The coment of Orpheus” 
from Gluck’s opera, “Orfeo,” as well as Rameau’s “La 
Guirlande,” with a voice of beauty, fullness and richness, 
and a noble style. Messrs. Dittler, Kroll and Bronstein 
joined with Mr. Dickinson in playing Gluck’s charming 

avotte, from the opera, “Armide,” and the minuet, “Les 
*hamps Elysees,” from “Orfeo.” 





Pilzer Scores at Annual Appearance 
With New York Philharmonic 





At the concerts given by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, on January 25 and 
26, Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, was the soloist. This 
fine artist played the Sinding concerto in A major in 
a masterly fashion, evoking the praise of a large audi- 
ence and the most favorable comment on the part of 
the press: 

It was played by Mr. Pilzer with an ample volume of tone, rich 
in quality and with much sympathetic feeling. His performance was 
warmly applauded.—-New York Sun. 





Pilzer last night received hearty applause for his skillful render- 
ing of the work. At all times he shows himself to be a thoroughly 
capable and earnest musician.—Morning Telegraph. 





Pilzer is a New Yorker whose growth in musicianship I 
have followed for some years. For a violinist he is strangely modest. 
He is more capable than many a fiddler (apologies to Nixola 
Greeley-Smith) who travels to New York from California giving 
recitals. It is a tribute to Mr. Stransky’s judgment that, when his 
former concertmeister was detained in Europe by the war, he chose 
Mr, Pilzer for the important place. The solo part in the Sinding 
concerto (did I hear you say an absorption of another man’s ideas? 


Mr. 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Under Arnold Volpe, Plays 
Fifteenth Anniversary Concert 





Aeolian Hall, New York, was comfortably full on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 11, when the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the first concert of the fifteen season. 
The benefit derived by the musical world of America from 
this organization can best we understood from a statement 
made by the president of the society, Mr. Mallet-Prevost. 
In an address extolling the memory of the founder, Alfred 
Lincoln Seligman, he said that upward of 400 young men 
had graduated from this orchestra into the great symphony 
orchestras of America. To criticize the performance of the 
work on the program would be manifestly unfair to an 
organization with the professed object of training young 
men for the professional orchestras. The wonder is not 
that this orchestra falls short of the level of the symphony 
orchestras, but that it comes so near the higher standard. 
The performance of Franck’s D minor symphony was 
enjoyable in spite of an occasional slip. It is certainly 
more satisfactory to hear these immature performers under 
a capable conductor than it is to listen to the tame per- 
formance of a fine orchestra under the baton of a weakling 
who has no conception of the power and greatess of the 
work he is interpreting. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Cantabile,” in memory of Al- 
fred Lincoln Seligman, was excellently played. Arthur 
Klein gave a performance of the solo part of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto which 
was admirable in rhythm, technical finish, and style. With 
an added charm of tone and more pedal Arthur Klein ought 
to take a high rank as a pianist. 

The concert ended with a capital performance of Weber’s 
“Oberon” overture. : 

Arnold Volpe is assuredly doing a splendid work for the 
young men who are to fill the ranks of the symphony 
orchestras of America in the near future. He conducts 
entirely from memory, and is thus able to watch his players 
closely and direct them with authority. 





Sorrentino’s Southern Tour a Success 





Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, was very successful at his 
third appearance in Passaic, N. J., a fortnight ago. This 
immediately preceded his Southern tour, which began 
next day, and has proven a series of triumphs. It is 
apparent he will have to plan for another tour in that 
section, where he is such a favorite. So far he has ap- 
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“A pianist of finely touched instinct and impulse, and a 
pianist feeling the graver moods and the graver beauties 
of music somewhat beyond the wont of his years.”—H. T. 
Parker, in Boston Transcript. 
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her reading of them left nothing to be desired. Her 
tone was sure and faultless, ranging from the forceful, 
highly polished tone down to the more delicate—yet al- 
ways definite quality. Careful discrimination and seri- 
ous intention were shown in her work throughout, be- 
sides a poetical feeling which did not run away with 
her. On the other hand, there was just enough beauti- 
ful feeling present to produce the desired effects. A 
brilliant technic, excellent phrasing and good style were 
also in evidence. 

Miss Newcomb’s playing might have easily satisfied 
even the mést exacting of critics. Her audience was 
large and enthusiastic. At the conclusion of each num- 
ber she was obliged to reappear at least four times, 
and before they would cease their final clamoring, Miss 
Newcomb was obliged to give two encores. The pian- 
ist has firmly established herself in New York. 


Williams’ Pupil Scores With 
Aborn Opera Company 








Janet Bullock Williams, the vocal teacher whose New 
York studios are located in Carnegie Hall, has received 
word of the success of her artist-pupil, Jeannette Wells, 
who is on tour with the Aborn Opera Company. Some 
of the press comments regarding her singing of the 
role of Arline in “The Bohemian Girl” are appended: 


The vocal star of the organization is Jeannette Wells, who sings 
Arline. Miss Wells’ dainty beauty and flexible, sweet lyric voice 
are admirably suited to the title — which she sings and acts with 
captivating success.-Minneapolis Tribune. 

Miss Wells charmed with a soprano voice of splendid timbre and 
in her rendering of “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” responded 
to the genuine applause of the evening. Miss Wells is good to look 
upon and the acting demands of the part are not beyond her.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





in the role of 
birdlike tones 
State Journal, 


The voung soprano, Jeannette Wells, who appears 
Arline, is a treasure. The lovely quality of her 
promgnt her marked signs of appreciation.—Nebraska 
aincoln 


Dickinson Organ Lecture-Recitals Begin 





The first of Clarence Dickinson’s historical organ lec- 
ture-recital was given February 6 in the Chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary, before an audience which over- 
flowed into the chancel. The subject was “Music at the 
Court of louis XV," and Mr. Dickinson introduced some 
famous musicians who had been established at court even 
before the accession of Louis XV, playing a prelude by 
Clerambault, a “Noel” by Daquin, and a “Sarabande” and 
“Fughetta” by Francois Couperin. He gave in outline the 


history of opera in France, told the story of the arrival of 
the famous Roman, Corelli, his rivalry with the reigning 
favorite, Lulli, and of Corelli’s withdrawal from Paris. Mr. 
Dickinson, with Herbert Dittler, William Kroll, violinists, 
and Elias ‘Bronstein; 'cellist, played Couperin’s “Apothe- 
osis of Lulli,” a descriptive piece. 


It is a charming com- 








Sinding’s concerto, r. 
ligent, sincere and 
refined musical feeling and technical proficiency were duly exhi 
ited and appreciated. otabl 
tonal beauty and warmth; the fine energetic and clear chiselling of 
his phrases, the accuracy and fleetness of his left hand, and the 
grace and breadth of his bowing.—New York American. 


with feeling and persuasiveness, an 
symphonic demands of the third.—New York 


with his fellow musicians, and 
mendation, 
equal to all the obstacles and gave a very fine performance.—New 
York World. 


Well, let that pass) is not an easy thing to play, but Mr. Pilzer 
played it as if it were easy, with proper assurance, knowledge and 
grace.—New York Evening World, 


Mr. Pilzer selected as the medium for displaying his virtuososhi 
Me a Pilzer’s performance was intel- 
thoroughly enjoyable. His excellent musicianship, 


Moreover, his performance was notable for 


The audience which completely filled the big auditorium had 


abundant applause for the Philharmonic’s concertmaster, Maximilian 
Pilzer, who 
with much s 
New York Evening Post. 


paves Sinding’s rather commonplace violin concerto 
ill, an agreeable tone and thorough musicianship.— 





It revived the Sinding violin concerto, in which the concertmaster 


of the society, Maximilian Pilzer, showed his prowess as soloist.— 
New York Globe. 





Mr. Pilzer’s rendition of its three continuous sections was charged 
d rose capably to the larger 
vening Sun. 


Mr. Pilzer played the work with energy and zeal, with 


intelligence and substantial musicianship.—New York Times. 





It was a pleasant compliment to Mr. Pilzer to have him appear 
he won much applause and com- 


Sinding’s concerto is not easy, but Mr. Pilzer ways 





Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster of the orchestra, gave’ the 


Sinding concerto a sympathetic and effective performance.—New 
York Evening Mail. ? 





College of Music Chamber Music Evening 





February 2 a program of chamber music was per- 


formed at the New York College of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, when Harriet Schreyer, violinist; 
Harriet M. Behnees, vocalist; August Fremcke, pianist; 
William Ebann, cellist; Theo. John and Joseph J. Kova- 
rik (viola player), participated. On the program were 
works by Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Strauss, Henschel and 
Schumann’s quintet, and all this music provided an 
evening of purest enjoyment for the large assemblage 
present. These faculty concerts occur frequently, and 
are the means of introducing pupils and their friends 
to the greatest works written for chamber music. Their 
importance is realized by those in contact with the Col- 
lege of Music and the German Conservatory of Music, 
and the result is that appreciative audiences hear them. 


Margaret Abbott’s Chicago Recital, February 21 








Margaret Abbott, the contralto, who is achieving success 
at every appearance, will be heard at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
Chicago, February 21, in a program including “Amour 
viens aider,” “Samson et Dalila” (Saint-Saéns), and songs 
by Strauss, Wolf, Brahms, Beethoven, Reger, Cui, Faure, 
Bemberg, Chaminade, Holmes, Watts, ard-Stephens, 
Whelpley and Ross. 


peared in La Grange, Hickory, Danville, Augusta, Con- 
cord, Gastonia, and ten more concerts are booked. 
About February 21 he expects to return to New York. 
The following is from the Augusta Chronicle: 


Too much cannot be said of the wonderful singing of Signor Sor- 
rentino, who also won his audience from his initial appearance. 

e is very youthful in appearance, of a most magnetic and pleas- 
ing personality, and a certain vivid dramatic manner that speaks 
volumes for the success he is destined to make as a great dramatic 
tenor when he appears in grand opera. His voice is a very strong, 
robust lyric tenor of wide range and wonderful quality and tone. 
All of his selections were beautiful, but his most brilliant number 
was the famous aria from “Pagliacci” and the encore the aria from 
“La Tosca.” Many in the audience preferred his rendition of these 
two numbers to Caruso’s, for he possesses a refreshing, youthful 
uality; a delightful resonance in his voice that is now lacking in 
that great tenor’s. 

Possibly to many his most delightful number was the group of 

Neapolitan songs, sung by special request, and sung as cae a 
native of Italy, a superb tenor and a musician whose gift in inter- 
pretation is especially evident, could sing them. 
_ In every respect the Sorrentino concert was one of the most de- 
lightful musical events that has ever occurred in Augusta, and noth- 
ing but the most flattering comments were heard by those present, 
whose judgment in musical matters was worth having, as the audi- 
ence reluctantly left the Grand. 

Augusta hopes to hear Signor Sorrentino next season in grand 
opera. 


Frank Bibb, ‘Accompanist Extraordinary 





No one in the great audience which greeted Louis 
Graveure at his song recital at Aeolian Hall on Feb- 
ruary I can have failed to appreciate, along with the 
splendid art of the singer, the fine work which was done 
by his accompanist, Frank Bibb. Mr. Bibb is Mr. 
Graveure’s regular accompanist for all public appear- 
ances this season and their constant association has 
brought about an artistic rapport such as is rarely seen 
between singer and accompanist, even in these days of 
specialization in accompanying. Mr. Bibb’s playing 
adapts itself to every move, every change of thought 
and every nuance in the music itself and also in Mr. 
Graveure’s singing. Mr. Bibb in fact attains to the 
highest achievement that there is in accompanying the 
art of being effective without being at the same time 
obtrusive. Two songs of Mr. Bibb’s, “The Sea Poem” 
and “The Rondel of Spring,” the latter already very 
well known from its frequent appearance on concert 
programs, were splendidly sung by Mr. Graveure, who 
very properly called upon Mr. Bibb to share the en- 
thusiastic applause which greeted both of them. The 
two artists are now on an extensive recital tour which 
will take them through to the Pacific Coast. 





Louis Graveure’s Five Programs 





Louis Graveure sang no less than thirty-six songs at 
his Aeolian Hall recital a fortnight ago, and at the close 
was as fresh of voice and full of vigor as if he had sung 
only three. He has in his repertoire five complete pro- 
grams, for his song recitals, without repitition of a single 
song. What recital given can match this? Address re- 
em: to Antonia Sawyer, his manager, Aeolian Hall, New 

ork. 
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CELLO RECITAL By GERALD MAAS 


Mana Zucca Assists at the Piano in Her Own 
Composition 


Gerald Maas, cellist, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
gave an unusually fine performance of Richard Strauss’ 
sonata in F major for cello and piano at the Comedy 
Theater, New York, last Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 7. Whatever beauties this early work of Strauss 
possesses were revealed by the two artists. They also 
revealed the fact that the reputation of Richard Strauss 
as a composer will not ultimately rest on his young 
sonatas. But the music has intrinsic value and does not 
derive its interest solely from having been written by 
the great orchestral composer. The remainder of the 
program consisted entirely of cello works of various 
schools in which Gerald Maas found plenty of scope for 
his brilliant technical skill, luscious tone and variety of 
style, so necessary for the satisfactory interpretation 
of a long program. Dvorak’s concerto in B minor has 
many effective passages, a number of pleasing melodies 
and a good deal of padding. Like the Sahara Desert, 
its oases are separated by wide stretches of sand. No 
one could have made this concerto more attractive to 
an audience than Gerald Maas made it at his recital. 
Many a tame passage was redeemed solely by the au- 
thoritative manner in which the recitalist delivered it. 
He certainly accomplished no small feat in making the 
bombast sound like dramatic declamation. Of course, 
in those really musical passages, wherein the Dvorak 
of the New World Symphony speaks, the performer 
made a profound impression. He was recalled again 
and again to the platform at the close. Tartini’s 
adagio gave Gerald Maas plenty of chance to show 
the command of his bow in broad, sustained, legato 
playing. Tschaikows sky’ 8 “Chanson Triste” was inter- 
preted with the real “tristesse.” The cello lends itself 
admirably to the plaintive expression of intense sorrow, 
and the performer on this occasion was very happy in 
his sadness, 

In Popper's “Danse des Elfes,” otherwise “Elfin 
Dance,” Gerald Maas had a lightness of execution and 
a springing bow worthy of a violinist. This music is 
quite devoid of nobility of style and those passionate 
melodies in which the cello is at its best. But it afford- 


ed the welcome variety which prevented the cantabile 
melodies from becoming monotonous. 

Mana Zucca, who played the accompaniments so well, 
was the composer of the number which got the longest 
and strongest ap lause of the afternoon. Her “Ballade 
et Tarantelle” showed an intimate knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the cello fingerboard. They also re- 
vealed a musical nature and a fund of valuable ideas. 
The young lady’s skill as a composer for ‘the cello seems 
to be influenced by the style of Popper. Yet there were 
no themes that were taken from him. There is hardly 
a better model than David Popper as an effective com- 
poser for the cello, and Mana Zucca will do well to 
acquire all the Popper technic she can. She appears 
to have the necessary musical ideas. She was fortunate 
in having her work presented to the public is such an 
eloquent and brilliant manner as that of Gerald Maas. 
The enthusiasm of the audience for both composer -and 
performer is not likely to be forgotten soon by those 
who witnessed it. 


MME. LEGINSKA IN HAVANA 








Havana, Cuba, February 8, 1917. 

Rudolph Ganz paved the way in Havana for Mme. 
Ethel Leginska. Mr. Ganz played three recitals here and 
left the small but highly appreciative and cultured music 
lovers of Havana with the “honey on the lips,” as the 
Spaniards say. His success was so genuine and complete 
that he has been reengaged for six recitals next season, as 
the Musicat Courter has already announced. 

The same thing has happened with Mme. Leginska, Her 
three subscription concerts were three tremendous suc- 
cesses, and only a fourth extra recital (all Chopin) could 
be added, because previous engagements made it impossible 
for her to remain in Cuba any longer. Had this been 
possible, Mme. Leginska could have played ten concerts. 

Her unique personality, extraordinary tonal production, 
the fiery sweep and unrestrained vehemence of her playing 
are quite acknowledged facts which most music lovers of 
the United States have enjoyed; therefore, further com 
ment seems almost out of place. But who that has heard 
Mme. Leginska and appreciated her art and genius can 
fail to sing her praises a thousand times over? Singularly 
characteristic in her interpretations, and colossal in the 
conception of the musical works, she obtains sounds from 
the piano which are absolutely marvelous. 

Her programs had a range as varied as it was pleasing, 
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and Chopin predominated in them as must, always, in 
piano recitals in Havana. We cannot hear enough of 
Chopin, and this is proved by the fact that Mme, Leginska’s 
farewell recital, dedicated entirely to his works given on 
Sunday morning at 10 o’clock, brought together the largest 
assemblage of fashionable society that has attended a con- 
cert in Havana. Most enthusiastic among the ladies was 
Madame Menocal, wife of the President of Cuba, herself a 
fine pianiste, who warmly applauded Mme. Leginska, asking 
to meet her after the recital and requesting an autographed 
photograph of the phenomenal little English artist. whose 
warm and emotional art has electrified her audiences. 
“With Mme. Leginska,” (quoting Ysidoro Corzo, the dis- 
tinguished critic of “Heraldo de Cuba”) “there can be no 
question, no discussion; we have to kneel before her des- 
potic sceptre and acclaim her like a goddess. We cannot 
descend to details regarding Mme. Leginska’s art. She 
is a genius, a pianistic marvel who impresses, without effort 
on her part, her own strong and wonderiul personality into 
every work she interprets.” 
Francisco Acosta. 








IMPRESSIONS OF MISCHA 
LEVITZKI’S THIRD RECITAL 


By Margery Stocking 





Mischa Levitzki’s program for his third recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, was interesting from point of 
contrast, and exteremely refreshing. His style was filled 
with the breezy crispness of the outdoor atmosphere. The 
young pianist quite simply and easily projected his person- 
ality into a program which ranged from Mozart's quaint 
and stately minuets to Liszt’s tremendous rhapsody. 


One was agreeably conscious of his music first, and 
then of Levitzki. Scarlatti’s A minor sonata, was dazzling 
in its technical brilliance and it was obvious from the 
beginning that this young Russian disposed of complicated 
technicalities with the utmost ease; then the change in 


temperament and period, though not in key, to the Mozart 
sonata. One could clearly feel the rustle of silken gar- 
ments and the clicking of heels as the stately old time 
figures walked thro’ the minuet. The coquettish belles 
and dignified young beaus of Mozart’s time. 

Beethoven’s six variations on the theme of the Turkish 
March were weirdly Oriental, and filled with the fire and 
snap of the rugged ‘ ‘Master of Bonn,” or was it Micha 
Levitzki’s genius pouring through them, which so inspired 
his audience? 

At a leap, almost, hearers were swept from the Orient 
to France, to the solemnity of her summer nights, to the 
mystery of her giant trees, those century-old monarchs of 





the forest, to the silent lakes and moonlit waterfalls of 
Chopin. Musicians universally seem to love this French 
composer’s works for the larger parts of modern programs 
are devoted to Chopin. Levitzki is no exception to the 
rule, 


Again there was a sudden change, like wine to the 
senses. The Rubinstein numbers gave the impression of 
nature in her most vigorous and tempestuous moods, trees 
lashing in the wind on rocky coasts, against which the 
sea dashed herself in fury or joy. And as a fitting end- 
ing to such a completely satisfying program, the great 
Liszt rhapsody burst forth in all its many colored glory 
of dance, march and song. One felt the ecstasy which 
must have beat in the heart of Liszt, as he poured forth 
all the emotions inspired by the queen city of the musical 
world, of his day 

At the end of this strenuous performance, Levitzki 
greeted the thunderous applause with the same unruffled 





Tergery Seng 


calm, as when he made his initial bow. He seemed to 
gather fresh strength and composure from the music 
which he gave to us, showing not the slightest sign of 
fatigue. 

And therein lies the wonder of Levitzki. 
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BOSTON MUSICAL UNION ENTERS TONAL FIELD 


‘Distinguished New England Artists Assist—Gerhardt-Godowsky in Fine Joint 
Recital—Gebhard Given Ovation With Symphony Orchestra—Laura Littlefield 
Soloist at Longy Concert—Edith Rubel Trio Interests—Gabrilowitsch 
Plays All-Chopin Program—Schelling Assists Boston Quartet 
—Ruth Lavers’ Debut 


The Boston Musical Union, George Sawyer Dunham, 
conductor, gave its initial concert on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 5, in Jordan Hall. Two works were performed, 
Coleridge-Taylor's “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and 
Rossini's “Stabat Mater.” In the latter, Laura Littlefield, 
soprano; Cara Sapin, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Willard Flint, bass, made up the distinguished quartet 
of solo voices. Mr. Hackett was heard also in the “Hia- 
watha” solo. The society was assisted by an orchestra of 
symphony players, Jacques Hoffman, principal, who opened 
the program with Mendelssohn's overture, “Fingal’s Cave.” 
Elmer Wilson was the accompanist. 

The Boston Musical Union enters the musical field full 
of zest and inspiration to become a factor in rendering 
the best choral works of the past and present. Organized 
in December, 1915, with fourteen charter members, the 
society has been steadily at work since that time assem- 
bling an efficient chorus and rehearsing for the present 
season. Cultural musical taste, improvement in rendering 
the best music and the desire to share its acquirements 
with the musical public animate the society in its 
beginnings 

Mr. Dunham is to be congratulated upon the success 
of this initial concert. The two works performed are 
clearly representative, and each gains by contrast—one 
modern and the other of the old school, with Latin words. 
Together, they were a test for a more seasoned chorus, 
but Mr. Dunham has gathered a capable body of singers, 
whose excellent training made them adequate for the task. 











Favorite French Songs 


By EMMA CAL VE 
High Voice Low Voice 
Price, each, $1.00 postpaid 





The gout singer here gathers together her favorites 


among French songs—mostly modern, some operatic, and 
a few of the ultra-modern school, To these she adds a 
“Songs my Grandmother sang,” making a truly 
unique and distinguished collection. From these charming 
old melodies down to the songs of Debussy the singer 
indicates all that is best in the realm of French son 
composition. Complete with bio aoniens sketch with 
portraits and an introduction from me. Calvé's pen. 


A splendid group of songs valuable to both singers and 
concert goers.—Boston Times, 
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The various choirs preserved a surprisingly even balance 
of tone, while the attack was good and the singing gen- 
erally effective. 

The society and its conductor are to be commended 
especially for associating with themselves at the start four 
singers selected from among the most distinguished artists 
of New England. Mr. Hackett, the first of the soloists 
to appear, sang the romantic love song of Chibiabos with 
becoming ardor. His voice is eminently suited to the 
music—a warm, pure tenor, virile, yet sympathetic—and 
his singing shows both musical and rhetorical understand- 
ing. The solo and concerted numbers in the “Stabat 
Mater” likewise were sung excellently. There is no more 
noted oratorio bass in the country than Willard Flint, and 
his work on this occasion sustained his well deserved repu- 
tation. Possessing a voice of the cantante variety, reson- 
ant and flexible, he uses it with fine musicianship and un- 
surpassed authority. His rendition of the unaccompanied 
recitative were admirable. Mme, Sapin also gave much 
pleasure, being especially effective in the “Fac ut portem.” 
Her voice is opulent and of extraordinary range. Both 


HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
Pianist. 


Mme, Sapin and Mme. Littlefield charmed in their duets, 
the latter’s clear, lyric voice blending well with the richer 
organ of the contralto. Mme. Littlefield’s singing of the 
“Inflammatus” was beautiful and inspiring, and her final 
ringing “C’s” brought the oratorio to an enthusiastic 
conclusion. 


Elena Gerhardt and Leopold Godowsky Give Superb 
Joint Recital 


No better or more delightful concert has been heard this 
season than that of Elena Gerhardt and Leopold Godow- 
sky on the afternoon of February 4, in Symphony Hall. 
These pre-eminent artists presented a choice program 
eeny balanced. Mr. Godowsky’s selections were as fol- 
lows: Rhapsody, G minor, Brahms; rondo, G major, Bee- 
thoven ; 5 hg F sharp, and scherzo, C sharp minor, 
Chopin ; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; berceuse, Henselt; “En 
Automne,” Moszkowski, and his owsi symphonic metamor- 
meg of Johann Strauss’ themes from the “Fledermaus.” 

iss Gerhardt sang these songs: “Schone Fremde,” “Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” “Des Knaben Berglied” and “Ich 
grolle nicht,” Schumann ; me © | sleep, why dost thou leave 
me!” Handel ; “A pastorale,” Carey; “Deep River,” 
Fisher ; “What is Love?” Ganz; “Lied der: Ghawaze,” 
Weingartner ; “Alle Dinge haben Sprache” and “Marchen,” 
Wolff, and “Neue Liebe,” Rubinstein. Walter Golde was 
the accompanist for Miss Gerhardt. 

Godowsky played here for the first time since 1913. 
Now, as then, the wonder of his virtuosity was evidenced 
indelibly. He is a master technician, unlimited in mech- 
anical dexterity. His playing is incomparable in its re- 
markable clarity, its Pham as facility. Seldom, also, does 
one hear so beautiful a tone. A fitting associate, Miss 
Gerhardt, whose visitations have been more frequent of 
late years, refurbished the accumulated favor of past per- 
formances. Her voice is one of opulent beauty, wide 
range and expansive color. Both artists were we lcomed 
ardently by the audience, which matched in size its 
abundant enthusiasm. 


Heinrich Gebhard Wins Ovation as Soloist With Boston 
Symphony 


Boston can lay claim to no more distinguished musician 
than Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist. For eighteen years he 
has resided here, while, with expanding powers, he forged 
his way persistently, but unobtrusively, to the vanguard of 
his chosen art. As a composer, a teacher and a ag 
pianist, he has won his emolument of fame, not onl 
New England, but through the country at large. Yet 


ton, knowing him best, takes the greater pride in his at- 
tainments. Thus, when he appeared as soloist for the 
eighth time at the regular concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, February 9 and 10, in Symphony Hall, a vast 
audience of Bostonians welcomed him on each day with 
ovations that few visitors have duplicated. Nor was their 
reiterated enthusiasm amiss, for on no occasion has Mr. 
Gebhard played in such a masterly manner or left an im- 
pression so truely indelible. In lieu of a concerto, he 
performed two shorter pieces designed for piano and or- 
chestra, Cesar Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” and 
Richard Strauss’ “Burleske” in D minor, the brilliant 
bombast of the latter serving to point more clearly the 
intrinsic beauty of the former, played for the first time at 
these concerts. Mr. Gebhard’s splendid performances of 
these widely contrasted pieces deserve unlimited praise. 
As a musician and a virtuoso, he has never appeared more 
thoroughly accomplished, nor has his playing at any time 
been more delightfully satisfying. 

Delightful, also, was the playing of the orchestra, both 
in concert with Mr. Gebhard and in the pur y Boer ag“ 
selections, Busoni’s suite, from the music to Gozzi’s “Tu- 
randot,” and Smetana’s overture, “The Sold Bride.” The 
former, which was played for the first time in its entirety, 
is dedicated to Dr. Karl Muck, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 


Laura Littlefield, Soloist at First of Two Special Longy 
Concerts 


The first of the two special concerts organized by- 
Georges Longy and Mlle. Renee Longy took pst on the 
evening of February 7 in Jordan Hall, Re rah an appreci- 
ative audience of good size. The concert was devoted to 
the music of Jean Hure, a contemporary Frenchman, whose 
works are little known in this country. The program was 
entirely novel, the various compositions being performed 
publicly for the first time in America. It was an agreeable 
concert, on the whole, gaining in interest by reason of the 
varied media employed. First, there was an andante for 
alto saxophone, strings, harp, tympani and organ, Mr. 
Longy conducting. Next, a sonatine for violin and piano, 
finely played by Gertrude Marshall and Renee Longy. 
Following this, Laura Littlefield, the popular Boston so- 
prano, sang a group of folksongs of Brittany. Finally, 
there was a quintet for piano, two violins, viola and cello, 
performed by Mlle. Longy and the American String Quar- 
tet. Additional artists participating included Mrs. Richard 
J. Hall, saxophone; Homer Humphrey, organ; Theodore 
Cella, harp; oe Gardner, tympani, and a selected string 
orchestra of symphony players. 

The “Chansons de Bretagne,” 
were four in number, but one in spirit. They are sprightly 
little songs, with a true folksong flavor. Mme. Littlefield 
sang them with becoming simplicity, while her musical 
and effortless enunciation of the rapid syllables was in 
itself a rare accomplishment. Especially enjoyable was the 
last of the group, “The Little Seamstress,” in which the 
singer’s volubility was amazing. This, the audience de- 
manded a second time. Much of the effectiveness of these 
charming, but difficult, folksongs must be credited to Mme. 
Littlefield’s excellent French diction. 


Edith Rubel Trio Gives Interesting Recital 


The Edith Rubel Trio gave its second public perform- 
ance here on the afternoon of February 7, in Jordan Hall. 
The program was divided according to centuries. The 
17th and 18th centuries were represented by Couperin- 
Wright, Mozart, Handel and Rameau; the 19th century 
by schaikowsky ; the 20th century by Debussy, Joseph 
Luk and Grainger. The trio plays delightfully. Their tone 
is fresh and virile; their ensemble smooth and spirited. 
Each of the young ladies appears as a fully equipped 
musician, and their joint performances have dignity and 
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true artistic worth. The trio is an undoubted acquisition 
in the field of chamber music. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch Plays All-Chopin Program 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, noted pianist, whose frequent visits 
here have won him an audience that is always large and 
never less than enthusiastic, gave a delightful recital of 
all-Chopin music on the afternoon of February 10, in 
Jordan Hall, The program was representative, including 
these pieces: “Fantasie,” F minor; sonata, B flat minor ; 
six preludes, G major, C minor, E flat major, D flat major, 
F major and B flat minor; ballade, A flat major; noc- 
turne, B major; mazurka, B flat major ,and scherzo, B 
minor. While of a versatility that approaches universality, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch probably gives the greatest pleasure in 
the music of Chopin. Essentially poetic, his interpretations 
are never extravagant. The over-wrought Chopin, the 
half-baked Chopin, are alike foreign to him. Rather is his 
playing of this music remarkable for its directness and 
clarity. In it there is a certain spiritual charm, yet it is 
properly elegant here and properly emotional there. The 
audience could scarcely have evinced more spontaneous 
enjoyment. 


Ernest Schelling Assists Boston Quartet 


Ernest Schelling, the distinguished composer-pianist, f 


assisted the Boston Quartet in a concert of chamber 
music on the evening of February 8 at Steinert Hall. 
The quartet, composed of well known Boston artists, 
played excellently, on the whole, though their perform- 
ances were somewhat hampered by the loss of certain 
necessary music. Their selections were the andantino 
from Debussy’s string quartet, and Beethoven's. quar- 
tet in G major. Mr. Schelling played the piano part of 
Brahms’ charming and familiar quintet in a remark- 
ably spirited manner. His tone was delightful through- 
out and his execution brilliant. The honors of the occa- 
sion were easily his, 


Ruth Lavers Makes Promising Debut 


Ruth Lavers, a local pianist of much promise, made 
her debut on the afternoon of February 6 at Steinert 
Hall. She appeared in an interesting and diversified 
program, which included Beethoven’s sonata, op. 109; 
a group of Chopin, and other pieces by Ravel, Faure, 
Debussy and Liszt. Miss Lavers is a pupil of Carlo 
Buonomici, one of the distinguished directors of the 
Fox-Buonomici School of Pianoforte Instruction, with 
whom she has studied for the past ten years. While 
but nineteen years of age, she begins her public career 
surprisingly well equipped. Her technical skill is both 
discerning and resourceful; her dynamic range is 
unusual, yet without disconcerting breaks; her tone is 
clear, balanced and of a quality that sings agreeably. 
Most notable of all, Miss Lavers has a genuine gift 
for expression; her interpretations are alike artistic and 
remarkable for their spiritual insight. Unquestionably, 
she has a brilliant future before her. 


Quartet of Prominent Boston Singers in Pittsfield 


Ethel Frank, soprano; Cara Sapin, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone, gave 
a delightful and genuinely successful concert on Janu- 
ary 29 in Pittsfield, Mass. The program could scarcely 
have been improved either in substance or arrangement. 
First was a quartet, Whiting’s “Floriana,” followed by 
a group of songs by Mr. Ferguson. Next, Mmes, Frank 
and Sapin sang a duet from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
after which Miss Frank was heard in a group of songs. 
Then came a second quartet, Cadman’s “Spirit of 
Spring,” with a solo group by Mr. Hackett following. 
Neue. essrs. Hackett and Ferguson sang Verdi's duet, 
“Forza del Destino,” after which Mme. Susie added a 
group of songs. The program closed with the well 
known and always popular quartet from “Rigoletto.” 
Both individually and jointly, the work of the four art- 
ists was of the highest order, and there was much en- 
thusiasm and many recalls for all. Mrs. Hackett was 
the accompanist and played in her usual excellent 
manner. 

Raymond Havens and Cara Sapin in New Britain 


Raymond Havens, pianist, and Cara Sapin, contralto, 
gave a joint concert in New Britain, Conn., on January 
23. Mr. Havens played a group by Chopin and a 
miscellaneous group. Mme. Sapin sang an aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and several songs. The fol- 
lowing partial reports appeared respectively in the 
Herald and the Record, of New Britain: 

Mr. Havens more than lived up to the reputation that preceded 
him to this city, and in future he will always be welcome because 
of the creditable manner in which he disposed of hig share of the 
program. . . . Mme. Sapin has a very charming voice and 
rendered her selections in a manner that elicited more than the 
usual t of appl 

Mr. Havens is a pianist of unusual ability. His tech- 
nic far above the ordinary, and the appreciation of the 
audience found expression in its frequent applause. 
Most of the selections he played were by Chopin, and 
they were interpreted with excellent effect. Mme. Sapin 
also pleased. Her solos were sung with rare taste and 


sympathy. 





Third Russian Music Concert 


The third of the series of concerts of Russian music, 
which are being given by Nicola Oulukanoff at his 
handsome studio in the Gainsboro Building, took place 
on the afternoon of February 6. The artists were 
Joseph Malkin, the admirable first cellist of the Boston 
Symphony; Claire Forbes, a local pianist of ability, and 
Mr. Oulukanoff. Mr. Malkin and Miss Forbes gave a 
fine performance of a sonata by Rachmaninoff. Mr. 
Oulukanoff sang in his excellent baritone songs by 
Moussorgsky, Grechaninoff and Vrangell, with Wells 
Weston accompanying. Miss Forbes also played a 
group of short pieces of Russian origin. The concert 
was thoroughly delightful in all of its parts. 

Notes 

There will be no symphony concerts this week, as the 
orchestra is making one of its periodical trips to New 
York and other cities southward. 








Ross H. Maynard, tenor, and his wife, Louise Allard 
Ma d, soprano, gave a joint recital on the evening 
of February 6 in Jordan Hall. The program was varied 
and generous, 

The Amphion Club gave an interesting concert in 
Melrose on February 8 Elmer Wilson, pianist, and 
the well known Longy Club Sextet, assisted. A quintet 
by Beethoven and a sextet by Thuille were among the 
numbers performed. V. H. Srrick.anp. 





Harold Land Is Heard at Hastings-on-Hudson 





The people of Hastings and the surrounding towns 
along the Hudson had the opportunity of hearing Harold 
Land in recital at Devine Hall, Hastings, Thursday even- 
ing, February 8. An audience of large size gathered, 
among which were many of Mr. Land’s Yonkers friends 
and admirers. 

Mr. Land has one of the most powerful and sympathetic 


baritone voices heard on the concert stage today. It is 
deep and full in the lower register and partakes of almost 
a tenor quality in the higher. 

The singer’s interpretations were thoughtfully planned, 
his climaxes well built, and he was in evident sympathy 
with the mood of each number, from the dramatic fervor 
of “From the Rage of the Tempest,” aria “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves” (Handel), the despair of the soldier 
in the trenches in “One Year” (Burleigh), to the simple 
beauty of “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” (Quilter) and 
the dewy freshness of “A Riot of Roses” (C. Whitney 
Coombs) and “Mammy’s Song,” by Harriet Ware. 

Three songs were especially liked by the audience and 
had to be repeated, John Prindle Scott’s “The Voice in the 
Wilderness,” “The Sea Gypsy,” R. Huntington Woodman 
(written for and dedicated to Harold Land), and “A 
Southern Lullaby,” Robert Huntington Terry. At the con- 
clusion of the program the applause continued for so long 
a period that Mr. Land was obliged to respond. He sang 
“Noon and Night,” by Charles Hawley. 








Moses Boguslawski Scores in Recital 





Kansas City Journal, November 21, 1917: 
M. BOGUSLAWSKI IN RECITAL. 


Moses Boguslawski, who was heard in 
recital at the Shubert Theater . . . yes- 
terday afternoon, is a genuine artist by 
virtue of the superb scholarship which he 
by choice gives precedence over tempera- 
ment. In so far as is ——_ in serving 
this great art of his, he crystallizes the 
emotions so -expressed—emotions at best 
are vaporish airs and there is nothing 
vi in Boguslawski’s method. He is 
essentially the teacher and his audience is 
always his class. There is no banal waste 
of energy in spectacul isms, no 
circus technic, or affectation of eccentric- 
ity. Granted ity subtlety, its exquisite dis- 
crimination and cameo like delicacy yet 
his exposition of his genius contains the 
solid basis of a desire to convey the wealth 
of his knowled rather than a vague 
delight in his actual performance. He is 
sincere, very much in earnest and because 
of his earnestness he is very intense. 

Whether his remarkably attentive audi- 
ence knew it or not yesterday afternoon it 
was being educated as well as served and 
each one of his three groups was a part 
of the lesson. Technic is a synonym for 
boredom on some programs but not in the 
case of Schumann's ae Etudes,” 
which was the opening number, and Liszt’s 
beautiful sonata in B minor, the latter num- 
ber having been heard but once before in 
Kansas — But whether new or not it 
was the individual perfection of delivery of 
those two masterpieces of great composers 
which held the attention 0: ovary listener 
to an almost breathless silence. The Schu- 
mann number is a difficult study in a 
r iz, tumbling tempo, terrific in its 
intricacies, yet beautiful in its unity. The 
Liszt number though probably more pro- 
f technical gave in its plaintive minor 
introduction its golden theme and always 
was that theme eng, Sie through 
or linking together the fabric which 
is Liszt’s own fairylike seer: 








those two numbers alone are enough to 
guarantee him beyond question a position 
in the foremost rank of piano artists purely 
on the strength of his own audacity. With 
Chopin, four movements of which consti- 
tuted his last group, Boguslawski takes the 
liberties of one intimately acquainted with 
Chopin’s reason for being, he is a master 
interpreter of every m and shade. No 
flashy fingering but just the simple telling 
in every movement that the secret of the 
dainty compositions are always at his 
fingers’ ends. The smooth climaxes of the 
nocturne, the rhythmic symmetry of every 
suggestion of the many motives in the im- 
promptu, the rich vocalism in the ballade 
and swinging ebb and flow in the scherzo 
gave Chopin intelligently, carefully in an 
appeal to every hearer’s understanding, Mr. 
Boguslawski bi the tougher fiber of 
the clear headed instructor with the woof 
of fragile temperament and his recital had 
a yurpere as well ag a pleasure in being 
and he most emphatically scored on both 
points. His loss will only be fully appre- 
ciated here when he is no longer with us 
which is inevitably a fruit of the future for 
such as Moses Boguslawski. a oR 


Kansas City Times, October 21, 1912: 
AN OVATION FOR A PIANIST, * 


Bocustawsk1 Prayep to a Fut House at 
THE Suuspert THEATER. 








Tue Avupience ReMaIneD SgaTeED AND 
AppPLaAupING, WHILE THE Musician Ap- 
PEARED AGAIN AND AGAIN WitH Mute 

Apo.ocies ror Nor Givinc More. 
Musical criticism is sometimes a thank- 
less task in a community in which achieve- 
ments elsewhere inevitably count for so 
much, but we come lighthearted to this 
account of Boguslawski’s recital in the 

Shubert Theater yesterday afternoon 

PROFOUND INTERPRETATIONS. 
og from the Dianist, in whom the 
public now is so justly interested, there 


afternoon’s program, without counting the 
ever pular, ever wonderful rhapsodie. 
The chaconne is to music much what some 
Greek play, produced with consummate 
modern taste, is to literature. Busoni’s 
transcriptions are indeed, in that sense 
“original productions.” Violinists may, and 
many do, resent the theft of the pianist; 
yet the difference between the one version 
and the other is very similar to that be 
tween reading a play of Euripides, say, 
and seeing it produced—and produced not, 
certainly, as we know dramatic produc- 
tion in fact, but as we would have it done 
if we knew how, and with interpreters 
every one endowed with the deep insight 
and serene expression of Boguslawski. 
Then would the cosmic action of those 
works be made to live for our senses as 
Busoni through Bogusiawski brings to our 
ears the great choral episodes, the inter- 
ludes and the diversions of the spiritual 
world Bach revealed in the chaconne, If 
we were asked to name the work of great- 
est communal spirit in piano literature, it 
would be the chaconne as played by Bo- 
guslawski. os 





























THE CHOPIN SONATA, 


From the most communal to the most 
individual of all music—the Chopin sonata, 

few minutes ago you were one of a 
sublime and imperishable host; wow you 
are perhaps what you would hide from 
yourself. Instead of a strong, serene and 
charitable world, where it is a joy to see 
yourself as others see you, you are looking 
down on yourself, alone. And in flashes 
of introspective revelation—here—yester- 
day, today, tomorrow—you see only two 
things——-love and death. It is the touch of 
rare genius in Boguslawski that makes him 
play the whole sonata not with general 
regard for the brilliant first and last 
movements, but an interpretation founded 
unmistakably on the march. All is fore- 
told so clearly in the sweetness and pas- 
sion of the first half that one is ready 
to cry, “Enough,” for the window of life 
is open and there is nothing to be seen 
beyond. 


et. 
Boguslawski dares to be individual and were three strong reasons for hearing the 
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Miss Roberts has one of the few great voices that = 
have come before the public in recent years. & 
Her tones are perfectly free from the top o 
has so perfected the Z 
dynamic treatment of them that she sings from a 
full forte to a pianissimo with exquisite grada- 
ly the famous recital 
artists can sing “Die Mainacht” of Brahms as she 
sang it—IWV. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun 
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Pure contraltos are quite as scarce as great 
tenors, and when one is heard possessing mellow, 
cello-like notes as well as the ability to soar to 
heights to be envied by mezzos without the loss of 
the beautiful contralto quality, it is a treat indeed. 
Such was Miss Roberts’ voice. —Washington 


Even- 














Her voice is a real contralto of very considerable 
power and of a flexibility rather uncommon in such 
voices. 
and taste, with a gift for interpretation, for convey- 
ing the essential significance of her songs, for dif- 
ferentiating their moods and emotional expressive- 
ness. 
a singer and has cultivated her gifts to excellent 
issues.— New York Times. 


Miss Roberts sings with much intelligence 


She is, in other words, artistically gifted as 
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The name of Julian Claussen has come to stand for a 
musical ideal in many homes in the United States; for in 
the three years that the eminent contralto has spent in 
America she has won an enviable reputation throughout 
the States and belongs in the first rank of the foremost 
artists. Not alone has this gifted singer won fame as an 
operatic prima donna, but her numerous concert and recital 
engagements previous to and after the close of the Chicago 
opera season have been but a succession of triumphs. Nor 


Photo Moffet Studio 


is her success unjustified, for she has proved herself an 
artist in the best sense of the word, one who always gives 
of her best and whose admirable qualifications have become 
known quantities. Of her recent appearance in. Philadel- 
phia the critic of the North American spoke in highest 
terms of Mme. Claussen, stating, among other things, that 
“the volume seemed impossible and in richness and sweet- 
ness it would have been hard to imagine anything better.” 

“W onder spoke in that lyric of Briinnhilde,” said the In- 
quirer of the same city. The Washington Times critic 
compared her voice with “purple velvet in the lower middle 
tones” and her upper register with the clarity of a bell. 
The Baltimore reviewers were no less eloquent in their 
praise of this superb artist. In fact, everywhere she sings 


the press is unanimous in its praise, which is convincing 
proof of the profound impression she makes. 

Her next New York appearances on February 22 and 24, 
when Mme. Claussen will sing with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is looked forward to with much anticipa- 
tion by all those who were fortunate enough to be present 
at her first appearance earlier this season. During the 
week of February 5 the popular singer appeared in recital 
in Indianapolis, Ind., February 5; Syracuse, N. Y., Febru- 


JULIA CLAUSSEN. 


ary 7, and Jamestown, N. Y., February 8, adding new 
laurels to her already lengthy list. The month of March 
will be extremely busy for Mme. Claussen. Several or- 
chestras demand her services then, including the Seattle 
Symphony, Detroit Symphony and the Kansas City Sym- 
phony. Other appearances include a concert in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and a tour to the Pacific Coast. 

If all is well and the crossing less dangerous than at the 
present time, Mme. Claussen, Captain Claussen and their 
two charming daughters will journey to Europe, where 
they will spend the summer months, returning to America 
in the fall for Mme. Claussen’s concert, recital and opera 
work. The Claussens have not made the trip to the Con- 
tinent in three years. 





Jessie Fenner Hill Presents Two Artist-Pupils 


Julia Herman, soprano, and Michael Zazulak, baritone, 
two artist- pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill, were soloists at a 
concert given at Hotel McAlpin, New York, Friday after- 
noon, February 9. Miss Herman, whose voice is a sweet, 
pure coloratura soprano, sang the “Jewel Song,” from 
“Faust” ; the mad scene from “Lucia” (with flute obligato) ; 
“The Wind's in the South,” John Prindle Scott, and Cad- 
man’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” Mr. 
Zazulak’s rich, baritone voice was heard .to advantage in the 
“Toreador Song,” from “Carmen”; “Largo al Factotum,” 
from the “Barber of Seville”; aria from “Benvenuto,” 


Diaz; “Deep River,” Burleigh, and “Uncle Rome,” Homer. 

Both the pupils disclosed thorough training. Their voices 

blended beautifully in the closing number, duet from 

“Lucia.” Lucile Collette contributed several violin solos 

and Alberto Brinboni at the piano gave valuable support. 
A large audience attended. 


Graham Marr Entertained 


Graham Marr, together with other artists of the Bos- 
ton-National Grand Opera Company, was a guest at a 
supper party given by Mrs. J. W. Pickard, Jr., on Janu- 
ary 30 in Cleveland. 
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Dostal Making Rapid Progress 





Since George Dostal, the American tenor, has been under 
the management of Tali Esen Morgan, he has been mak- 
ing rapid strides in his concert career. Everywhere he 
has appeared he has met with unqualified success. Last 
Thursday evening, February 8, he and his assisting artists 
appeared in Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, and captured 
at once the audience of over 2,000 people. The Buffalo 
Courier speaking of the concert said: 


Dostal, famous dramatic tenor, who has created a sensation 
wherever he has appeared, was heard in Buffalo for the first time 


last evening in Elmwood Music Hall. Mr. Dostal made a fine im- 
Pression as a concert artist, his tenor voice, which is extensive in 
range, being of great lyric beauty, especially in the upper register, 
and he sings with a depth of feeling which proclaims him to be 
enuinely musical. His first number, an aria from ‘Manon 
escaut” by Puccini, was delivered with dramatic fervor and bril- 
liant vocalization, and won for him enthusiastic approval. 

All of the Buffalo papers gave him excellent notices and 
the committee in charge of the concert is certain that 
when Dostal appears in Buffalo again the hall will not 
be large enough to hold the people. In this concert he 
was ably assisted by Mary Warfel, harpist; Lucile Orrell, 
cellist, and Emil Polak, accompanist. 

Mr. Dostal gave a concert in Boonton, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 2, and extra chairs had to be placed on the platform 
to accommodate the immense crowd, 

Mr. Dostal sings in Albany on Wednesday night of this 
week. Next Sunday night he appears with other leading 
artists in a benefit concert at the New York Hippodrome. 
On March 18, he sings at Kruger Hall, Newark, N. J. He 
has other concerts booked in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Iowa. 

Acting on the advice of his manager, Mr. Dostal is to 
s'ng songs in English, unless requested otherwise by local 
committees. He is going to be known in this country 
as “The Singer of Songs.” This may not please the 
critics, but it pleases the audiences and the local managers. 
Mr. Dostal’s diction. is so perfect, whether he sings in 
English, French, Italian, German or Bohemian, that a 
book of words is not necessary. Mr. Morgan is very 
confident that Dostal and his company are going to be in 
great demand. 





Wittkowska’s Success as Carmen 





After an absence of nearly four years spent abroad in 
concert and opera in Covent Garden, Martha Wittkowska, 
the young Polish singer, was brought again into the lime- 
light of New York’s musical events by an announcement 
made several weeks ago by the Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany that it was she who had been chosen to sing the 
title role of “Carmen”—the opera selected to begin the 
season of this new operatic venture. 

The stories of Mme, Wittkowska’s magnificent voice and 
well developed dramatic ability were soundly backed up by 
the publication of various excellent London press notices, 





MARTA WITTKOWSKA AS CARMEN. 


acclaiming Mme. Wittkowska a second Calve in her im- 
personation of the cigarette girl. Naturally with such a 
heralding, the writer was over anxious to see this new- 
comer, whose Carmen was said to be absolutely different 
from any previously given in this city, perhaps country. 
For there are many types of Carmen. 

The opening night came and there was no disappoint- 
ment. From the first appearance upon the stage, when she 
gaily trips across the balcony and down the stairs, until 
she is killed in the last act by Don José, Mme. Wittkowska 
had a firm hold on her hearers. Her lithe, sinuous figure 
and sparkling vivacity, together with her attractive face— 
the gray eyes of which fairly haunted one—and her rich 
lovely voice, went toward creating what proved an ideal 
Carmen. 





Ruth St. Denis Attracts Philadelphians 





Ruth St. Denis, the “headliner” last week at Keith’s, 
Philadelphia, attracted large and admiring audiences. 
Assisted by Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, 
Miss St. Denis gave a review of the dance pageant of 


India, Greece and Egypt as it was presented at the 
Greek Theater at Berkeley, Cal. In this connection a 
program note of an announcement issued by the Uni- 
versity of California is of interest. “For the first time 
in its history a dancer has been invited to give a per- 
formance in the Greek Theater, and the comments of 
the press of the country indicate that the honor was 
fittingly bestowed on Ruth St. Denis, for she is gen- 
erally recognized not only as a dancer of marked indi- 
viduality and agility, but as a creative artist who has 
marked out many roads that others have followed.” It 
is wholly unnecessary at this time to speak of Miss St. 
Denis’ work in detail, for it has become well known to 
the public of the whole country. Suffice it to say, Miss 
St. Denis gave of her best and that insures a remark 
able performance. 


Auguste Bouilliez’s Work as Escamillo Praised 





As the Escamillo in the last week’s production of 
“Carmen” by the Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
Auguste Bouilliez achieved marked success. “The 
Toreador’s song was sung with accent and spirit, and 
in authentic French, by Auguste Bouilliez,” said the 
New York Globe in commenting upon the performance 
The New York World declared that “Auguste Bouilliez 
was a confident Escamillo, his voice satisfying,’ and 
the New York Times said that his singing commanded 
respect. A translation from the New Yorker Staats 
Zeitung reads, “He has command of a large and power 
ful voice and at the same time one which he uses with 
delicacy, and showed that he is a master of singing, 
presenting Escamillo well, both histrionically and 
vocally.” 


Alfrieda Fuchs Locates in New York 


Alfrieda Fuchs, soprano, recently returned from 
Europe, has opened an attractive studio at 251 West 
Eighty-first street, New York, where she will devote 
her time to vocal teaching. Miss Fuchs, the fortunate 
possessor of a rich and well trained voice, has been 
studying in Europe for many years with the foremost 
masters, laying special stress on the theory of singing, 
and music in general, with the view of teaching vocal 
art, thereby assuring students unusual advantages. 


From Comic to Grand Opera 





John Charles Thomas, until recently a baritone singing 
the leading role in “Her Soldier Boy,” at the Astor Theater 
here, has resigned from that production in order to devote 
himself henceforth to the study of grand opera, for which 
his powerful voice and impressive physique appear to fit 
him excellently. 





Cosmopolitan Opera Audiences Like Arensen 


At the opening of the Cosmopolitan Opera Company’s 
New York season, which took place on Monday evening, 
February 5, Andre Enrico Arensen scored a distinct per- 
sonal success in the role of Don José. This tenor, who 
sings fluently in Italian, French, Russian and German, 
achieved much success in Europe because of his excellent 
interpretation of operatic roles. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence testified to a thorough enjoyment of his singing 
by prolonged applause. The World declared that he “acted 
and sang with assurance. The ‘Flower Song’ was espe- 








ANDRE ENRICO ARENSEN, 
Tenor, who sang the role of Don Jose with great success last week 


cially well sung by him.” According to the Times, “Andre 
Arensen, a Russian tenor, who was at the German Kaiser’s 
new opera house in Charlottenburg at the outbreak of the 
war, proved a young and handsome Don José and sang the 
‘Flower Song’ in a way that commanded respect.” The 
Globe adds that he “revealed a vigorous and resonant voice 
and filled the requirements of Don José in a wholly profes 
sional manner. The ‘Flower Song’ he sang with admirable 
tone and style, stirring the audience to hearty applause.” 
In the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung appeared this para- 
graph: “The tenor, Arensen, who until the outbreak of 
the war belonged to the Berlin Royal Opera, is a singer of 
ingratiating vocal quality which he employs with art ; 
His Don José is exceptionally well, and also his histrionic 
presentation was very praiseworthy. He was very much 
applauded after the romanza in the second act.” 
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The press heralds Constantino’s splendid art in the premiere production of 
“One Night in Venice” at the Venice, Cal., Auditorium 


Signor Constantino appeared in the princi- 
pal role of Mark, in which he distinguished 
himself Monday evening, his singing and act- 
ing bespeaking the experienced operatic star 
and his tenor voice, which has charmed the 
audiences of many lands, winning encomiums 
again and again as he enacted the jaunty role 
of fickle lover. 

Los Angeles Examiner. 


He (Chiaffarelli) is a creator by the divine 
right of genius, and by the same divine right 
Florencio Constantino is the interpreter. 

The Mark of Constantino was sung in his 
wonderful voice, which swept through the au 
ditorium with a constant play of light and 
shade and tone color. 

Venice Vanguard. 


Constantino sang in fine voice and received 


many an encore. 


Venice Sun. 
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MAHLER’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY FEATURE OF 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FESTIVAL 


Leading Chicago Choral,Organizations to Assist in “Symphony of 1000”—Dora de 
Phillippe and Arthur Shattuck Win Favor—Charles Cooper, Harold Henry 
and Richard Buhlig Among,Week’s Recitalists—Spalding’s Brilliant Per- 
formance With Orchestra—Marie Zendt and Hans Hess Heard Jointly— 
Bach Choral Society Concert—Ragna Linne, Bertha Beeman 
and Other Chicagoans’ Activities—Gilberté’s Compositions 
Featured—School Recitals Numerous 


Chicago, Ill., February 10, 1917 

Under the auspices of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and the general musical direction of Frederick Stock, the 
conductor of the orchestra, many of the foremost choral 
organizations ef the city have banded together for the 
purpose of a choral Festival to be given in the Auditorium, 
during the week of April 23. The orchestra—the normal 
membership of which is ninety—will be enlarged to 
150 players, and the choral organizations to participate are 
the Apollo Musical Club, the Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
(of both of which organizations Harrison M. Wild is 
The Philharmonic Society, O. Gordon Erick- 
the Swedish Choral Club, Edgar Nelson, 
American Choral Society, Daniel Pro- 


conductor ) . 
son, conductor ; 
conductor; the 
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theroe, conductor; the Chicago Singverein, William 
Boeppler, conductor ; and. 200 boys from the Oak Park 
River Forest (Chicago ) High School, O. Gordon Erickson, 
conductor. The choral and instrumental ensemble will 
total 1,000. In addition there will be an imposing array 
of soloists. 

Gustav Mahler's eighth symphony—known in musical 
circles as “the symphony of a thousand”—will be the fea- 
ture of, and the reason for, the festival. It will have three 
presentations: Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings. 
Wednesday evening a miscellanevus program will be 
given, and on Friday evening an all-Wagner program. 

By appearing in joint-recital last Sunday afternoon at 
the Illinois Theatre, with Arthur Shattuck, Dora de Phil- 
lippe, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, proved 
herself to be as delightful a concert as operatic artist; 
also her ability as a program maker, as she had arranged 
cleverly a program of seldom heard selections, Her open- 
ing group, comprised old songs of France, Fauré and 
Chausson numbers, Mme, de Phillippe’s next appearance 
was in Zandonai’s “Ultima Rosa,” Carpenter’s “Les Sil- 
houettes,” Lehmann’s “Titania Cradle” and Cyril Scott’s 
“Don’t come in sir, please.” These she set forth with 
exquisite charm, taste and expression and won her 
listeners’ admiration. A group of gypsy songs by Dvordk 
was interpreted with art and skill by the soprano and the 
applause which greeted her after this—and it might be 
said after each group was such that she was constrained 
to render several encores. These were received with equal 
mark of appreciation by the auditors, Mme. de Phillippe 
was ably seconded by Gordon Campbell, at the piano, 
whose artistic accompaniments lent much to the enjoyment 
of the afternoon. 

Inasmuch as this was Mr. Shattuck’s second ap ance 
here in a few months and as his admirable qualifications 
are known quantities, little is left to be said here, save 
that his numbers on this occasion were brilliantly and 
skillfully executed and won him another decided success 
in the Windy City. The favorable impression Mr. Shat- 
tuck made at his first appearance here this season was 
strengthened last Sunday and evidenced anew that he 
ranks among America’s best pianists. 


Charles Cooper’s First Appearance 
Added to the lengthy list of New York pianists who 


have visited Chicago this season is the name of Charles 
Cooper. whose first Chicago appearance was made at The 
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Playhouse last Sunday afternoon. A fact worthy of men- 
tion is that despite the cold and blizzardly weather a good 
sized assemblage greeted the newcomer. The Beethoven 
sonata No. 3, the Schumann “Fantasiestiicke’ and a 
Brahms intermezzo and ballade were the numbers this 
writer heard for the purpose of this review. In these 
Mr. Cooper disclosed fluent technic interpretative ability 
and imagination besides a tone, which though of engaging 
charm in delicate passage, is somewhat hard in forte 
passages. The latter is probably due to the pianist’s un- 
becoming manner of raising his hands above the piano, 
which, though a minor fault, detracted somewhat from 
his otherwise effective renditions. He won much favor 
ee his listeners, who bestowed upon him much deserved 
plaudits. 


Spalding Plays Beethoven Concerto With Orchestra 


The symphony which figured on the seventeenth pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra last week was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar,” which Frederick Stock re- 
vived after several years. In presenting Edward Ballan- 
tine’s prelude to “The Delectable Forest,” Conductor Stock 
represented this American composer for the first time on 
the orchestra’s programs. The work proved an inter- 
esting, entertaining novelty and disclosed the composer’s 
knowledge of the orchestra. Other numbers making up 
the varied program were Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture and Liadow’s “Baba-Yaga,” each one of which 
Conductor Stock and his musicians gave effective and 
admirable readings 

Not until after the intermission was Albert Spalding, 
the soloist, introduced. As is always the case when this 
artist plays, a skillful, musicianly and refined execution 
was given the concerto. Many a violinist has performed 
this Beethoven work here, but few are they, if any, who 
have set it forth more brilliantly, more convincingly than 
did Mr. Spalding on this occasion. If his previous suc- 
cesses here have been distinctive, this one was more so. 
Stock’s orchestra gave the violinist admirable support. 


Marie Zendt and Hans Hess Appear Jointly 


In presenting Hans Hess, cellist and Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, in recital last Saturday afternoon, at 
Central Music Hall, the American Conservatory offered 
two of its most popular artist faculty members. With 
Clarence Loomis at the piano, Mr. Hess opened the pro- 
gram with the Corelli sonata D minor, disclosing a round, 
mellow tone, ample technic and excellent interpretative 
ability. His second group comprised Gluck, Boccherini, 
Dittersdorf-Kreisler and Servais selections and these too, 
were effectively set forth and won the cellist generous 
applause. Mr. Hess closed the program with four num- 
bers by Godard, Loom’s, and two by Popper, convincing 
his listeners that he is a cellist both artistic and pleasing. 
Four songs by Mozart, Buononcini, Taubert and Brahms 
made up Mrs. Zendt's first offering. From the first the 
talented soprano won her listeners, whose enthusiasm 
throughout the afternoon gave evidence of their delight. 
That she is an artist possessed of a soprano voice of 
engaging charm, musicianship and a winning personality, 
Mrs. Zendt once more gave evidence. She, too, came in 
for a good share of the afternoon’s enjoyment. 


Theodore Spiering Passes Through Chicago 


On his way to the Pacific Coast, Theodore Spiering, 
the prominent violinist, stopped in Chicago between trains 
last week, favoring this office with a visit. Mr. Spiering 
had several dates in the Northwest, including Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon, and before returning East is to appear 
in concert in St. Louis, Mo. 


Monday Afternoon Musicales for Choir Benefit 


For the benefit of the outing fund of St. Paul’s Church 
Choir Boys, a series of three Monday afternoon musi- 
cales has been arranged by Rachel Kinsolving. Mon- 
day, February 5, Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, and 
Herbert Gould, baritone, participated in the first of these 
at St. Paul’s Parish House. On this occasion Miss 
Peterson once more evidenced the fact that she is one 
of the best of the younger Chicago pianists and is but 
too seldom heard in her own city. The popularity of 
this artist is unquestioned and last Monday she won 
new friends and admirers, whose unbounded enthusiasm 
assured Miss Peterson of their delight. Rachmaninoff, 
MacDowell and Paganini-Liszt made up her first group, 
which she followed with a Chopin nocturne and scherzo 
and a group by Grieg, Debussy, Collins, Cyril Scott and 
MacFadyen brought to a close her portion of the pro- 
gram. To each individual number did the pianist give 
brilliant, admirable rendition, disclosing rare interpre- 
tative ability and musicianship. These coupled with a 
delightful personality made her a pianist of much charm 
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and one who may always be counted upon to give joy 
to her listeners. Mr. Gould’s part of the program was 
capitally done and he won much applause. 


Gustav Holmquist Assists Bach Choral Society 


For its first concert this season, Monday evening, the 
Bach Choral Society, John W. Norton, conductor, 
elected to be heard in Menhelssohn’s “St. Paul.” Im- 
provement over last season’s work was noticeable and 
the society gave a Far aay and enthusiastic per- 
formance under its leader. Gustav Holmquist, who re- 
placed Carl Cochems, was the principal soloist, and by 
his admirable renditions of the bass parts won an in- 
dividual success. Mr. Holmquist is an artist who always 
gives of his best and this occasion was no exception to 
the rule. He quides his deep sonorous organ with con- 
summate art and his thorough musicianship and intelli- 
gence make his work a delight. The soprano, contralto, 
tenor and baritone parts were sung by local singers. 
The musicians from the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
gave a good account of themselves and Palmer Chris- 
tian at the organ provided admirable support through- 
out the performance, 


Harold Henry’s Annual Recital 


At his annual Chicago recital Tuesday afternoon at 
the Playhouse, Harold Henry set forth some remarkable 
piano playing. That he is an artist possessed of abund- 
ant technic, intelligence and individual style, Mr. Henry 
gave convincing proof throughout the course of his 
varied and interesting program. The opening number, 
Bach’s toccata in G minor, as well as the Vivaldi-Bach 
gigue and Weber’s rondo, which. followed, brought out 
the gifted pianist’s admirable qualifications to best ad- 
vantage. Ravishing indeed was Mr. Henry’s executions 
of the Chopin numbers, including a fantaisie, three pre- 
ludes and a polonaise, but it was in the MacDowell 
“Norse” sonata, with exquisite tone, absolute mastery 
of technical perplexities and skill, he accomplished the 
most remarkable playing of the afternoon. He held 
the attention of his listeners at all times and was ac- 
corded a rousing reception. So insistent were his audi- 
tors that he responded to encores after each group. 
These, too, were delightfully performed. Cyril Scott’s 
“Trish Reel,” Liszt’s 123d “Petrarca Sonetto,” “Le 
Vent,” by Alkan, and Grieg’s “Auf den Bergen,” made 
up the balance of the programmed numbers. 


“Edward Clarke, Teacher and Singer 


The wintry blasts of last Sunday did not prevent 
a large number of students and friends of Edward 
Clarke and Rachel Steinman Clarke from coming out 
to attend a students’ tea given at their studios last Sun- 
day afternoon. The artistic atmosphere of the rooms 
presented a cozy and agreeable contrast to the weather 
and seemed to put the young artists in their best mood 
for they sang with understanding and in a way that 
indicated good training. The afternoon was devoted 
to Schubert. Mr. Clarke gave an interesting talk on 
Schubert’s life and work and sang “Der Tod und das 
Madchen” and “Die Post.” Mrs, Clarke contributed 
several violin numbers, “The Bee,” “Serenade” and 
“Lullaby.” The program was rendered by Bertha Bell, 
Vera F. Deimer, Freddie Scott, Margaret Tack, Ann 
Foss Hoye, Charity Rowell and Helen Rinehart. 

Mr. Clarke will give the first of his lecture-recitals on 
the University Extension Courses at Rogers Park, 
Thursday evening, February 15. The subjects will be, 
“Home and Patriot,” songs of the United States. 
Rachel Steinman Clarke and Earl Victor Prahl will 
assist. 


Isabel Richardson Having Extended Vacation in the 
East 


A letter just received from Isabel Richardson, the 
charming young soprano who has in the last two years 
come prominently before the public, states that she is 
hard at work in New York City coaching several operas 
with Jacques Coini. Miss Richardson expects to make 
this branch of musical work her specialty, and has al- 
ready received several offers from various companies 
to become one of their members. 


Richard Buhlig, a Powerful Pianist 


After an interval of several years Chicago heard 
Richard Buhlig in recital Thursday afternoon in the 
foyer of Orchestra Hall. To greet him an assemblage 
gathered that practically filled the hall and whom he 
kept spellbound throughout the entire course of his 
proceedings, There is no doubt that he is one of the 
most interesting pianists before the public today. Mr. 
Buhlig had drawn up a program which disclosed to a 
high degree his remarkable resources and each number 
was executed with absolute mastery. He produces a tone 
of intense beauty and power. So powerful, indeed, is 
his tone that it completely filled the foyer, which proved 
entirely too small to harbor such mightiness. Buhlig 
impresses one from the first as a superb artist with a 
message to deliver and he delivers it brilliantly. To 
single out one number more exquisitely done than an- 
other would be difficult, as in the delicate A flat “Son- 
neto” of Liszt he was as effective as in the thunderous 
Brahms rhapsody. The other numbers which the pian- 
ist performed so admirably were Schumann’s C major 
fantasie, Liszt’s “Valse oubliée,” Brahms’ rhapsody in 
Ie flat, and the B flat minor sonata, a mazurka, nocturne 
and polonaise of Chopin. He deservedly won success 
unqualified. 


Eleanor Godfrey’s Time Well Filled 


One of the busiest piano teachers in Chicago is Elea- 
nor Godfrey, whose time at the Chicago Piano College, 
of which she is one of the directors, is completely 
filled. The February term was opened with an increased 
enrollment and many new names have been added in 
Miss Godfrey’s normal training class. 





Popular Tenor to Sing Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 


After winning laurels in the fields of opera, concert, and 
oratorio, Warren Proctor will also venture into the realm 
of light opera. He has been engaged to sing the tenor 
role in “Pirates of Penzance,” at Oak Park, February 20. 
With characteristic energy he set to work to master the 
role as soon as engaged, so, although the time was very 
limited, he will be confronted with no last-minute unpre- 
paredness. 


Two Active Ragna Linne Students 


Students from the class of the well-known vocal instruc- 
tor Ragna Linne are filling important church and teaching 
positions and appearing in recital and concert throughout 
the States. Alma Alpers was chosen out of twenty-two 
competitors as soprano for the Woodlawn United Presby- 
terian Church, of Chicago, and Frances Burch has been 
engaged as soloist at the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
La Grange, Ill. Ruth Slater has accepted a position at 
Statesboro College, in Georgia, as head of the vocal de- 
partment there. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The Saturday afternoon recital this week of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory at Central Music Hall was given by the 
following advanced students: Myra Mills, soprano; Mae 
Norton, soprano, and Harriet Schaeffer, Tida Riley and 
Marion Lychenheim, assisted by Conservatory Students’ 
Orchestra, Herbert Butler, conductor. 

Expression pupils of Walton Pyre gave a recital at the 
Conservatory Lecture Hall on Friday evening, February 9. 

The American Conservatory has made arrangements with 
Henry J. Klahn for him to deliver his course of lectures 
on “Business Efficiency for Professional Musicians” here 
in Chicago, exclusively at the Conservatory. Mr. Klahn, 
the founder and publisher of The Music Student, for 
many years a successful teacher of piano and theory both 
in this country and abroad, in his wide travels throughout 
the States has become familiarized with all conceivable 
conditions confronting the musical profession. His prac- 
tical knowledge, together with his many original ideas, 
make him highly qualified to lecture on the subject of his 
choosing. Mr. Klahn will give an informal lecture regard- 
ing the course on Thursday morning, February 15, at the 
Conservatory. 


Hallet Gilberté and His Compositions 


Hallet Gilberté, the popular composer whose works 
have met with much favor throughout the country, as- 
sisted Mme. Jomelli this week at the Majestic Theater. 
Mme, Jomelli featured entirely songs from the prolific pen 
of Mr. Gilberté, whose accompaniments helped in bringing 
out the sheer beauty of his “Spring Serenade,” “Dusky Lul- 
laby” and “A Valentine,” which made up the program. These 
made such a profound impression that the listeners re- 
quested more and the singer rendered “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Comin’ Thro the Rye,” the piano accom- 
paniments of which were skilfully arranged by Composer 
Gilberté. ; 

In an interview with the Musicat Courter represenative 
Mr. Gilberté, who has done much in the way of uplifting 
not only his own works but those of many of his American 
colleagues, expressed his delight with the way American 
composers are now being recognized. “There is no doubt 
but the American composers are fast coming to the fore,” 
said Mr. Gilberté, who has just completed a gratifyingly 
successful tour of the South. 


Bertha Beeman, a Busy Singer and Teacher 


Aside from her teaching Bertha Beeman, the Evanston 
contralto, finds time for recital and concert engagements. 
On Thursday, February 1, the well-known contralto pre- 
sented a recital at Elgin, Ill, She was assisted by Stanley 
Martin, organist of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, of Evan- 
ston, So great was her success that she was immediately 
engaged for a return date in the late spring. The Lake- 
view Musical Club have secured her services for Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Dorothy Stearns, a soprano pupil of Miss Beeman, gave 
two groups of songs at a concert given by St. Matthews 
Episcopal Church of Evanston last Saturday. Miss Stearns 
possesses a lovely high dramatic soprano and much his- 
trionic ability, and sang effectively. She is a student of 
whom Miss Beeman may well be proud. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Leta Forsaith, student of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty, sang at the musicale of the South Shore Country 
Club, Sunday. She was heard in “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto,” in Sir Henry Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,” in Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” and in some Russian 
compositions. It will be remembered that Miss Forsaith 
made a remarkable success with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation in Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder” during the sea- 
son that has just closed at the Auditorium. 

Edoardo Sacerdote, of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty, has been engaged to lecture on February 15 be- 
fore the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club. His subject 
will be Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” On February 23 
he will deliver a lecture before the Arche Club upon 
“German Romantic and Chamber Music.” 

The lectures upon musical history, which have been 
given in Ziegfeld Theater on Saturday mornings by Felix 
Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical College, have 
come to an end for the season. Harold Maryott, of the 
cotlege faculty, will begin a series of lectures on peda- 
gogy, February 17, on Saturday mornings in Ziegfeld 
Theater. : 

The matinee of the Chicago Musical College Saturday 
morning in Ziegfeld Theater was given by students of the 
School of Dancing, under the direction of Mae Stebbins 
Reed. 

Notes 


The Bush Conservatory presented pupils of Edward 
Collins in recital last Friday evening at the Lyceum. Carl 
Coleman, Sanford Schlussel and Esther Goetz were the 
recitalists. They were assisted by Josephine Mizer, stu- 


dent from Charles W. Clark’s class. A children’s pro- 
gram of costume ces and recitations was set forth 
by students of the Bush Conservatory at the Bush Temple 
Theater, Thursday evening. Mary Thomas rendered some 
violin numbers. 

Muri Silba, a pupil of Leschetizky, will give a second 
piano recital at Central Music Hall, Wednesday evening, 
February 28. Jeannetre Cox. 





ARTHUR ALEXANDER AN 
UNIQUE ARTIST 


His Second New York Recital a Striking Success 





Hearing Arthur Alexander in a polyglot recital, such as 
he gave Monday evening, February 5, at Aeolian Hall— 
polyglot not only in languages, but still more emphatically 
so in style—it is hard to believe that he is root, stock and 
branch American. The artist who does not sing with 
reasonably correct enunciation and fairly good diction in 
three or more languages is an exception today; but there 
are few artists who so thoroughly master the various styles 
demanded in offering a polyglot program as does Arthur 
Alexander. The opening group, “Sebben Crudele” (Cal 
dara), “Wome der Wehmuth” (Beethoven), “Wher’er 
You Walk” (Handel), was an illuminating illustration of 
this fact. One was in doubt which most to admire—Cal 
dara, Beethoven or Handel. Each composer was offered 
with just that amount of musical distinction which pecu 
liarly belongs to him. Schumann’s “Dichterliebe” was re- 
peated from the program of his first New York recital this 
winter by request. There is nobody in America who sings 
these immortal poems with finer sympathy than Mr. Alex 
ander, and this reviewer, who is widely acquainted in the 
German musical world, can recall no German recitalist of 
today in comparison with whom Mr. Alexander suffers as 
an interpreter of what is undoubtedly the finest work in 
the whole field of the German Lied. The French group 
included “Automne” (Faure), “Le Manoir de Rosamonde” 
(Duparc), “Extase” (Duparc), “Mandoline” (Dupont), 
and “Le Plongeur” (Widor). The exquisite delicacy of 
Duparc’s “Extase” was so beautifully set forth that the 
audience immediately called for a repetition, and Dupont’s 
“Mandoline,” quite the equal of the famous Debussy set- 
ting, was also redemanded. There is a completeness and 
thoroughness of finish about Mr. Alexander’s work in such 
a number as this, which marks him as one of the very 
foremost of concert singers of today. Debussy’s “Ro 
mance” was added after this group in response to long 
applause. 

Of the English group the finest numbers were Campbell 
Tipton’s “The Crying of Water,” and Frank LaForge’s 
“Retreat,” a fine song absolutely in the manner of Schu 
mann. LaForge’s “Coyote,” another number, is original 
and interesting. 

Mr. Alexander was in fine voice. One might say that 
he was in fine fingers as well, playing his own accompani- 
ments. It it hard to know which to admire the most— 
his vocal art, his interpretative art or the art with which 
he plays the piano. There was an audience of size which 
demanded frequent repetitions, additional numbers after 
the groups and at the end. Hugo Wolf’s “Provencal- 
isches Lied,” the last encore, was one of the finest things of 
the evening. 





Malkin Music School Faculty Recitals 


Felix Garziglia, the pianist, whose three recitals at the 
Malkin Music School are attracting attention and large 
attendance, gave the first recitals February 10, playing 
works by Schumann, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt, and again 
demonstrated his capacity, his delicacy of touch and 
poetic conception, and his bravura technic. Everything 
this finely organized young pianist does he imbues with 
poetric grace, arresting and keeping attention of his 
listeners. February 24 he will play works by Chopin, 
Debussy, Beethoven, Liszt, and Schulz-Evler. 
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Emma Thursby’s fourth Friday musical reception took 
place at 34 Gramercy Park, the guest of the day being 
Frederick Gunster, who has returned to New York to 
continue his musical career. Mr. Gunster graciously sang 
several interesting selections. He possesses a very beauti- 
ful tenor voice. Estelle Harris, a former pupil of Miss 
Thursby, with her lovely soprano voice, gave pleasure, as 
did also Reba Cornett Emory, soprano, another former 
pupil, who has been singing for some years at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. There was also some delightful instru 
mental music by C. Learn Eksergian, cellist. A violin 
quartet from the East Side Settlement showed great talent, 
playing remarkably well. Anne Ivins presided at the tea 
table. 

Mr. Gunster sang “Five Quatrains from the Rubaiyat” 
(James H. Rogers), “Elegie” (Massenet), “Deep River” 
(William Ames Fisher). Among those present were 
Frederick Gunster, Mr. and Mrs. Benrima, George H. 
Payne, Norah A, Merrick, Mrs. Wiley Richards Reynolds, 
Paola Martucci, Boris Bernhard-Gordon, Mrs. Frank Rip- 
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> f Poss, Countess Elena de Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berlebez, 
r. and Mrs. Edwin H. Denby, Paulo M. Gruppe, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Inslee Coddington, Mrs. Sturges Coffin, 
Dr. and Mrs. William S. Bainbridge, Mrs. A. Healon Rob- 
ertson, Marie Campbell, Mrs. William Henry Hour, Max 
Jacobs, Agnes Sanmarez-Zimmermann, Jessamine Harri- 
son-Irvine, Count Wachmeister, Mrs. Sidney Ash, Mrs. 
Charles M. Whitney, the Misses Whitney, Edna Frandine. 

The guests of honor February 9 were Maude Fay and 
Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 


Patterson Studio Musicale 


seven advanced pupils of Eliza- 

ebruary 3, selections were sung 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Faust,” “Lohengrin” and 
“La Bohéme.” Besides the operatic numbers. Lieder and 
English songs by Cadman, M. Hoberg and John Prindle 
Scott were sung. Mr. Scott was one of the guests of the 
afternoon. Iona Peel, who is living in the Patterson Home 
and studying violin, played two numbers. She has a good 
tone and ability. After the recital Maria Meilsova, a guest 
of the afternoon, delighted the audience with two piano 
solos. Mr. Marble, another guest, sang, giving great 
pleasure. 


At a musicale given b 
beth Kelso Patterson, 


Halperson Opera Lectures 


Maurice Halperson gave the third of his interesting 
ceries of lectures on the History of the Opera at the New 
York College of Music, February 6. His talk chiefly out- 
lined early French and English opera. At various times 
during the lecture his remarks were illustrated by Willy 
Tyroler, Sidonie Spero and Arthur Herschmann. 


Speke-Seeley’s Choral Club 


The St. Cecilia Choral Club, Henrietta Speke-Seeley, 
director, took part in the evening session of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs last week. They sang works 
by Woodman, Bassett (the incidental solo sung by the 
composer), Elgar, Grieg and Rossini. One who was there 
said the club never sang more beautifully or more effec- 
tively. Mrs. Seeley’s gifts as a voice teacher and as direc- 
tor of this club are well known, redounding greatly to her 
credit. 


Busy Manfred Malkin 


Few directors of musical institutions are capable of 
keeping their technic in such fine condition as to be able to 
give a piano recital. Manfred Malkin is the exception. 
Notwithstanding his preoccupation as instructor of piano 
at the Malkin Music School, he still finds time for piano 
work, His playing at his last recital was such as to demon- 
strate the fact that he is able to do all this and do justice 
to all his work. The unexpected appearance on the stage 
of Felix Garziglia was the signal for a burst of applause. 
He is piano instructor at the school, and played a few 
numbers, the audience remaining in their seats and appar- 
ently wanting more. 

Kriens’ Pupils’ Recital 

February 6 a violin recital by pupils of Christian Kriens 
took place at the Park Avenue M. E. Church. There were 
twenty-two numbers on the interesting program, the most 
advanced players being Kurt Dieterle, Katherine Stang, 
Marjon de Vore and Violet Kish. March 9 the Park 
Avenue Church Choir, which Mr. Kriens conducts, will 
have its annual benefit concert with noted solosists. 

Fraternal Association of Musicians 


The fourth regular monthly meeting of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians was held February 6 in the con- 
cert room of Studio Hall. Adele Lewing, pianist; Louise 
Koenig, soprano, and Fannie Bell, violinist, were the artists 
on this occasion. Mme. Lewing ‘played works by Chopin, 
Rheinberger, and her own compositions, among them 
“Romanze” and etude, receiving warm applause, so that 
she had to play encores. Her new address is 785 Lexing- 
ton avenue. Telephone, Plaza 2685. 


Boice Wednesday Receptions 


Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Miss Boice have issued 
cards reading: “First Wednesdays, 4 to 10 p. m., 65 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York.” These reception musicales 
are always very enjoyable, some of the leading Boice pupils 
taking part, other artists contributing numbers, and the 
handsome quarters are thronged with those interested in 
the musical life of the metropolis. 

Mary Helen Howe Sings 


Mary Helen Howe, soprano, appeared as soloist in con- 
cert February 3 at Elizabeth, N. J. February 8 she sang 
as soloist for the Hibernians, Washington, D. C., and 
February 11 she took part in an artist recital at the Arts 
Club, Washington, D. C. Miss Howe’s brilliant soprano 
voice always gives pleasure. 
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Ziegler Bulletin News 


The last issue of the “Bulletin” devoted to the work 
done by the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing has in it 
some interesting things. “Some Real Advice for Singers” 
is contributed by Tali Esen Morgan. An article by Louis 
Hallett is interesting, and some of the school notes are as 


follows: 

Several of the students of the Ziegler Institute recently formed 
a company for the purpose of giving “Pinafore.” Their first per- 
formance was in New York on Monday night, November 27, and 
their success was great, the audience recalling the singers time and 
again after each solo. Already the company has a booking manager 
who is going on the road, through New York and New Jersey, to 
secure engagements for them. 

Laurette Taylor, the actress, opened her first New York engage- 
ment since “Peg o’ My Heart” on November 27 at the Globe Thea- 
ter. The name of the new production is “The Harp of Life,” written 
by her husband, Hartley Manners, Misa Taylor credits Mme, Zieg- 
ler with much of her improvement in her speaking voice. 

The principal lectures to be given at the school this season are 

“The Truth About the Voice,” by Mme. Ziegler; ae His- 
tory,” by William Axt; “Acting,” . Louis Hallett; “What Is Re- 
quired by the Public, ” by Tali Esen Morgan, and the “Health of 
the Singer,” by Dr. Finley Cook. 


Sterns Musicale 


February g there was a musicale given by Mrs. Alfonso 


Sterns “To meet Mme. Villemin and Antonio de Vally, 
directeur de l’'Opéra francais,” as the cards of invitation 
read. 


Schenck’s Suite Played 

Elliott Schenck’s symphonic suite, “The Tempest,” was 
played by the New York Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, 
conductor, February 11, at the Cort Theater. This music, 
in its original form, was first presented in connection with 
the production of Shakespeare’ s play, given at the Century 
Theater, last spring. 


Norfleet Sisters in New York 


Helen Lucile Norfleet, pianist, and Catharine Norfleet, 
violinist, of Texas, are spending a month in the metropolis. 
Miss Norfleet has appeared as solo pianist in the South- 
west, with Josef Stransky and with the Fort Worth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Carl Venth. Catharine Norfleet is 
also a well-known artist in the Lone-Star State. 


Community Music in Carnegie Hall 


The first event of the new “community music” movement 
to be staged in Carnegie Hall will occur February 16, a 
Festival Concert, when a novel demonstration on a large 
scale of the possibilities of the community orchestra idea 
will be given. The director of the Music School Settle- 
ment and president of the community chorus has been 
working on this idea since the birth of the chorus in the 
Music School a year ago. He also believes that the school, 
aside from its work of individual instruction, should ren- 
der all possible public service in the community music 
movement which is sweeping the country. 

At the Carnegie Hall concert the four orchestras of the 
Music School Settlement, aggregating 200 players, will 
appear in succession, and then in combination will accom- 
pany the chorus of soo. Mr. Farwell, Mr. Chaffee and 
Miss Rosenthal are the conductors of the orchestras. 
Harry Barnhart, conductor of the commounity chorus, will 
lead the choral and orchestral numbers, and will afterwards 
lead the entire chorus, orchestra and audience in a big 
community sing, such as he conducted in Central Park 
last summer. The entire event will present a striking con- 
trast to the concerts usually heard in Carnegie Hall. The 
proceeds of this concert will be devoted to the Music 
School Settlement. 


Frances de Villa Ball Plays 


Frances de Villa Ball played at the Executive Mansion, 
Albany, N. Y., on the occasion of the twenty-second anni- 
versary celebration of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. February 14 she played at the big annual 
meeting of the Dames of the Loyal Legions, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and February 25 she will play for the Labor 
Forum, New York. Miss Ball is one of the best of Amer- 
ican pianists. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Haarlem Philharmonic Musicale, February 15 


The artists who will appear at the fourth musicale of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the City of New 
York, which takes place this (Thursday) “morning, at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, will be Paul Gruppe, cellist, and 
Cecil Fanning, baritone. 


Symphony Society of New York Will Play Reger’s 
Variations 


The orchestra of the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, will play in London, On- 
tario, on Lincoln’s Birthday, after which it will return to 
New York for the concerts of Friday and Sunday after- 
noons, February 16 and February 18. The program for 
these two concerts comprises Schumann’s symphony, No. 
1, in B flat; Mozart’s concerto for the piano with orchestra 
in D minor; Max Reger’s variations on a theme by Hiller 
(to be played in memory of the composer), and Weber’s 
“Concertstueck” for piano with orchestra. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch will be the soloist. These Reger variations are con- 
sidered by some critics the masterpiece of the most facile 
modern writer of counterpoint. The theme is taken from 
a humorous love-song in Hiller’s operetta, “The Harvest 
Wreath.” Upon this Reger has written eleven piquant 
variations, at the end of which a complex fugue occurs. 


Archibald Song Recital, February 18 


Vernon Archibald announces a song recital, Astor Gal- 
lery, February 18, 3:30 p. m., Louise Taylor at the piano. 
He will sing songs by Giordani, Liszt, Rubinstein, Franz, 
Strauss, rp eee Old English and Old Irish airs, and 
songs by the American composers, Fay Foster, Egon Putz, 
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Florence Turner-Maley, James H. Rogers, Lola C. Worrell 
and Mark Andrews. 


Schulz, Cellist, Soloist With Philharmonic 


In Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 18, Leo Schulz, cellist, the soloist, will play Eckert’s 
concerto for cello and orchestra. The orchestral program 
will include compositions by Mozart, Schubert, Strauss, 
Weber-Weingartner, Tschaikowsky and Moszkowski. 


Rudolph Ganz, February 19 


Rudolph Ganz, in response to many requests, will repeat 
the Rachmaninoff sonata in B flat minor, when he appears 
at Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, February 19, for his 
fourth and final appearance of the season in this city. He 
also will play the Beethoven sonata in F minor, in addition 
to some of his own compositions. 


Evelyn Starr, February 19 


For her third and last New York recital this season, 
Evelyn Starr, violinist, will play at Aeolian Hall, Monday 
afternoon, February 19, a program comprising the Bach 
concerto in E major, the Paderewski sonata in A minor, 
and the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor. Richard 
Epstein will assist at the piano. 


Recital of Wachtmeister Compositions, February 20 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister has issued invitations 
for a recital of his compositions, to be given at the 
Women’s University Club on Tuesday evening, February 
20. The well-known composer will be assisted by Mary 
Pasmore, violinist; Robert Maitland, baritone, and Marie 
Tiffany, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Rudolph Reuter’s New York Program 


Count 


Rudolph Reuter, the Chicago pianist, will play the fol- 
lowing program at his New York recital, Aeolian Hall, 
Friday afternoon, February 23: “Bourree uf (Bach- Saint- 
Saéns), gavotte (Gluck-Brahms), “Novelette”’ in E 
(Schumann), “Caprice genre” (Scarlatti-Paderewski), 
Paganini variations (Brahms) ; intermezzi, op. 116, No. 4, 
and op, 119, No. 3 (Brahms); nocturne in F minor, noc- 
turne in E, op. 62, scherzo, C sharp minor (Chopin) ; 
rhapsody in G minor (new) (Bernard Dieter) ; “Quejas, 
o la Maja y el Ruisenor” (Granados) ; scherzo impromptu, 
op. 73 (Grieg); “Christmas Night” (Busoni) ; rhapsody, 
“Dies Irae” (Dohnanyi) ; “Waldesrauschen,” Eglogue 
(“Annees de Pelerinage”), “Carnival de Pesth” (Liszt). 


Artists for Last Biltmore Morning Musicale 


The last Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be given 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday morn- 
ing, February 23. 

The artists who will appear on this occasion are Mary 
Garden, prima donna soprano (her first appearance in New 
York this season), Andres de Segurola, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mary Warfel, harpist, Beatrice 
de Holthoir, French Diseuse, and Rosina Galli, premiére 
danseuse of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Mme. Gills, February 27 


Gills, a French soprano who has come to 
America under the auspices of the French-American 
Association for Musical Art, will be heard in recital in 
Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, February 27. 


Helen Stanley, March 3 


Mme. 


The postponed song recital of Helen Stanley, soprano, 
will be given in Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 
3. Miss Stanley has just returned from a tour of the 
South. 

Marcia van Dresser, March 5 


Marcia van Dresser, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, whose New York concert was canceled last 
October, will be heard in her own song recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Monday afternoon, March 5. Miss van Dresser will 
give a most intere sting program, including many novelties. 


Aurelio Giorni’s Second New York Recital 


Aurelio Giorni, pianist, will give his second New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 28. A pupil of such masters as Humperdinck, Busoni, 
Lhevinne and-Sgambati, Mr. Giorni possesses genuine mu- 
sical gifts which already have won for him the praise of 
the press in those cities where he has appeared. He is the 
son of Linda Giorni, famed as an opera singer, and of 

Carlo Giorni, the noted Italian landscape painter; he also 
pcan the distinction of being the grandson of the cele- 
brated Danish sculptor, Thorwaldson. 


The von Ende School Recital 


February 8 two of the artist-pupils of The von Ende 
School of Music united in a recital, in piano pieces and 
songs. Che program contained six numbers, nineteen 
works in all, some of them the most important things of 
musical literature. The pianist was Grace Hollenback, 
who played Brahms excerpts, Chopin, Wagner-Liszt and 
works, including the latter’s A minor concerto 
(first movement). The pianist has broad conception and 


finely developed technic, and gave pleasure to the audience. 


The vocalist was Cecile Heller, who sang Micaela’s aria, 
Franck, Baton, Bachelet, Franz, Mozart, 
Wolf, and three songs by the American composers, 
Woodman, Ruebner. She, too, showed the re- 
having a soprano voice of 
Louis E. Johns at the 


Anna Case at ‘Atlantic City 





After her first appearance in the role of Micaela in 


“Carmen,” at the Metropolitan Opera House, Anna Case, 


spent the week end at the Hotel Traymore, in Atlantic 
City, resting up. 
ance of 
her concert and operatic work. 


She appears again in the next perform- 


“Carmen.” In the meantime she will continue 


MARIE MORRISEY BECOMES 
A FAVORITE IN BUFFALO 


By Her Thorough Art She Wins Another Audience 





On January 30, Marie Morrisey, contralto, appeared 
before the Twentieth Century Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 
in a joint recital with Arthur Shattuck, the pianist. 

“Miss Morrisey created a fine impression and gave 
great pleasure. She is a_ statuesque young beauty, 
divinely tall and most divinely fair, and her voice is a 
contralto of richness and considerable range. Her first 
group of songs was particularly interesting. ‘Gia la 
Notte, by Haydn, was rendered with rare taste and 
serenity of style, the enchanting ‘Lauf der Welt,’ by 
Grieg, ‘Das Kraut Vergessenheit,’ by Hildach, and ‘J'ai 
pleuré en réve,’ by Hie, which she sang with moving 
emotional intensity. In songs in English, ‘Deep River, 
by Burleigh, which revealed the beauty of some of her 
lower tones, and ‘Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree,’ by Spross, 
which she gave a heroic rendering, won her two recalls, 
her first encore, ‘Lindy,’ by Spross, and the second, 
both winning further appreciation, The foregoing is 
the account of Miss Morrisey’s portion of the program 
as given by the Buffalo Courier, 

In the opinion of the Buffalo Express, “Her voice is 
opulent, resonant, full of warmth and admirably con 
trolled; she has brains and temperament in large meas 
ure, and a personality which wins instantly. . . . She 
carried her audience with her by the vocal beauty of 
her work, by her dramatic force and authority of style.” 
The other papers were equally impressed, the Buffalo 
Commercial stating: “Miss Morrisey possesses a rich, 
pure contralto voice of much beauty and her wonderful 
stage presence is an added asset. 7 She made a 
fine impression and before she had half finished her 
program she won the warm approval of the audience. 
Miss Morrisey sings with much skill and the natural 
beauty of her voice is delightful.” 


Emma Lipp j in Piano Recital 





Emma Lipp, pupil of Mrs. A. M. Virgil, gave a piano 
recital at the Virgil Piano Conservatory, on Friday even- 
ing, February 2, assisted by Mrs. W. W. Wilson, soprano. 
The program was an excellent one embracing works by 
Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, Grieg, Chopin, 
Spross, MacDowell and Liszt. Miss Lipp plays with depth 
of feeling. She understands what she plays and a large 
audience was delighted with her. She was ably assisted 
by Mrs. Wilson, whose soprano voice was especially beau- 
tiful in the Campbell-Tipton song, “The Spirit Flower.” 
Mrs. Wilson gave two German songs, “Es Blinkt Der 
Thau,” by Rubinstein, and “Am Schénster Sommer abend 
War’s,” by Grieg, in a delightful manner. 





Leo Ornstein’s Double 





A very interesting and most unusual musical occurrence 
took place recently in Baltimore on the occasion of a con- 
cert given there at the Albaugh Theater by Leo Ornstein 
and the Duchesse de Richelieu (a daughter-in-law of the 
Prince of Monaco), who sings for charity only. Mr. Orn- 
stein played several groups of pieces, the last one of each 
group being immediately reproduced by the Knabe-Ampico 
reproducing piano after the hall had been darkened in 
order to heighten the illusion. Although the hall ordinarily 
holds 1,380 persons, there were 1,400 present, and on every 
side were heard expressions of surprise, and even incredu- 


lity, when the instrument gave a finically correct reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Ornstein’s playing, with full preservation of 
its individuality and charm. 

Several persons wrote to the Musicat Courter about the 
remarkable occurrence, which was corroborated upon in- 
quiry from the house of Knabe. This new way of demon- 
strating the powers of a musical reproducing medium 
seems to lead ta very large possibilities. It is the invention 
of Berthold Neuer. 














AEOLIAN HALL 
Monday Eve., March 5th at 8.15 o’clock 
Song Recital by 


CHRISTINE 


LANGENHAN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


PROGRAMME 
I. 
Schubert 
. Schubert 
.. Schubert 
. Schumann 
Schumann 


a. An die Musik 

b. Die junge Nonne 

c. Vergessen . ‘ 
d. Madchen mit dem .roten Miindchen 
e. Des Knaben Berglied 


II 
a. Treue Liebe - Brahms 
b. Der Tod day ist die kihle Nacht Brahms 
ce. Der Jager . ; saa . Brahms 
d. Der Konig in Thule oe ‘ . Liszt 
e. Mignon’s Lied , Liszt 
Ill 


Burleigh 


. Deep River 
Cyril Scott 


a 
b. Lullaby ..... 


ce Hestacy ....- Rummel 

d. My Love Is a Muleteer De Nogero 
IV 

a, Geh’ Beliebter (First time in New York)..Hugo Wolff 


b. Das Lied der Chavaza Weingartner 


c. Tanz mit mir (First time. Written for and dedicated 
to Mme. Langenhan) H. Spielter 
d. Die Quelle Goldmark 


Assisted at the Piano (Steinway) 
By COENRAAD V. BOS 


Tickets $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and S0c, Boxes $15.00. 
Sale at Box Office 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Leading Tenor 


Re-engaged Chicago Opera Association 


——@@0@—— 


Engaged by Andres de Segurola 


Havana Grand Opera Season 
May, 1917 


OOO Coma 


Tour in October with Galli-Curci, under 
Campanini’s direction 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

















Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 


issue.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issuc.) > 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 


El Paso, Tex.—The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, gave three concerts 
here recently. At the opening performance, Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, was the soloist, and was heartily 
applauded, Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, was the soloist 
at the matinee performance, and his playing was greatly 
appreciated by the large audience, The soloist at the 
final performance was Marguerite Buckler, soprano, of 
El Paso, who was given a great ovation. She sang 
selections from “Louise” and “Faust.” She was called 
before the curtain repeatedly. These concerts were 
given under the local management of James Graham 
McNary, president of the First National Bank 

Harrisburg, Pa.—This city has had an abundance of 
good music this season, and is responding in an en- 
couraging way. The Keystone course, managed by 
Fred C. Hand, has been especially successful and well 
supported. The series included such artists as Amato, 
Gluck, Leginska, with Schumann-Heink and the San 
Carlo Opera Company yet to come. As an extra, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, appeared here before a large and a very en- 
thusiastic audience. The Kalinnikoff symphony in G 
minor was the most important offering and was received 
with decided favor.. Paul Althouse, tenor of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company, was the soloist, singing 
irias from “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Die Meistersinger” and 
‘Walkiire.” He made a very fine impression. The 
many concerts given by visiting artists and organiza 
tions have had a tendency to eliminate the efforts of 
the local musicians, yet the Wednesday Club Chorus 
found time to work up an admirable choral program 
which was given on February 8 in Fahnstock Hall to 
a capacity audience. The program contained works by 
Emanuel Bach, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, Schumann, Liszt, 
Brahms, Wagner, Schuecker and Schubert. The inci- 
dental solos were taken by Mrs. William Bumbaugh, 
Mrs. Roy G. Cox, sopranos, and Belle Middagh, con- 
tralto. Mrs. Bert L. Weaver was the efficient accom 


panist, and Ruth S. Conkling directed the choruses with 
grace and authority. 

Highland, N. Y.—A musical program of much interest 
was given Tuesday, February 6, by the Music Study 
Club, works by Adolph M. Foerster being the subject 
of discussion, The concert was given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Julius Warren Blakely, musical director of 
the club. Those who participated in the program were 
Henry Miner, Mrs. Kelsey Staples, Mrs. George Pratt, 
Elsie Ford, Augusta Pratt, Ethel Wilcox, L. Douglas, 
Mrs. P. Schantz, Edward McManus, Miss Beggs, Mrs. 
G. H. Brown, Carol Scofield, C. K. Bond and Mrs. Julius 
Warren Blakely. In addition to the members of the 
Music Study Club, many guests were present at the 
meeting on Tuesday, at the home of H. E. Wilcox, 
when a Spross program was given under the direction 
of Mrs. Philip Schantz. Mrs. Albert Kelley, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was the soloist of the afternoon, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Julius Warren Blakely. 3 

Havana, Cuba.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Houston, Tex.—Under the local management of M. E. 
Foster, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, Conductor, gave three concerts here recent- 
ly which were more than gratifying and successful. 
Wynne Pyle, pianist, was soloist at the first, astound- 
ing the large audience with her excellent interpretation 
of Liszt’s E flat major concerto. At the following con- 
cert Richard Czerwonky, violinist, displayed his art in 
Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole.” At the third and last, 
Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, was thoroughly satisfactory 
in Saint-Saéns’ A minor concerto, op. 33. At each of 
the concerts the soloists weré heartily applauded and 
were obliged to respond with encores. ‘The Hous 
tonian Ladies’ Quartet, made up of the pupils of Emmet 


ful concert trip in southwest Texas. Many of the bor- 
der towns were visited and through the courtesy of the 
Y. M. C. A, the entire United States army in Texas 
heard this fine organization sing. Many concerts are 
being booked for it in New York for the summer and 
fall season. The third public lecture-recital was 
given hére recently by Emmet Lennon to a large and 
interested audience. On March 4 a recital of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s works will be given, and in April 


a recital of Hallet Gilberté’s works, which will close 
the musical season here. 

Hunti n, N. Y.—L. Camilieri, director of the New 
Singing Society of Manhattan, addressed a large audi- 
ence here recently which had assembled for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Long Island Choral Society, of 
which he is to be leader, on the beneficial effects of a 
choral society to a community. David Mannes, the 
well known violinist, was also a speaker at this meeting. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Amelita Galli-Curci, coloratura 
soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, gave a program 
Thursday evening, February 7, under the direction of 
Ona B. Talbott. The largest audience of the season 
was present. Both soloists were in fine form and re- 
ceived veritable ovations from the enthusiastic audience. 
———The San Carlo Opera Company is giving a series 
of four performances at the Murat Theater this week. 
——~Tuesday, February 6, was the date of the last con- 
cert at the German House. Numbers were given by the 
chorus under the leadership of Alexander Ernestinoff. 
Helen Dawson Morrell, violinist, and Heinrich Meyn, 
baritone, were the soloists. 

Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Newark, N. J.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—One of the most delightful concerts 
of the season was given in Carnegie Music Hall on the 
evening of February 2, under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia Hospital. The concert was scheduled to be given 
by Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and Evan Wil- 
liams, tenor, but owing to the illness of Mr, Williams, 
Morgan Kingston, of the Chicago Opera Company, was 
substituted. Miss Langston uses her contralto voice of 
warmth and beauty with ease and sings with a good 
understanding of her text. Her work created a decided- 
ly favorable impression. Mr. Kingston’s robust tenor 
voice was very pleasing and his high notes a pleasant 
surprise. The accompanists of the evening were 
Carl Bernthaler and Evelyn Hatteras, both doing excel- 
lent work. The concert was greatly enjoyed by a large 
audience. 

Riverside, Cal.—The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
Julia Culp, the Dutch Lieder singer, on February 2. She 
was in excellent voice and was recalled many times 
after each group. Conrad V. Bos accompanied her.— 
The Tuesday Musical Club gave a membership concert 
recently, those participating in the program being 
Madeleine Barnes Childs, violinist; Carl Carlson, bass- 
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GALLL-CURCIL-GANZ RECITAL WINS GREAT 
ENTHUSIASM OF AUDIENCE. 

The introduction to Indianapolis of Mme. Galli 
Curei, the heralded Italian coloratura soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, who has had Chicago 
at her feet for the last ten weeks, brought 
an audience that filled every seat in the house and 
many additional ones placed in the orchestra pit 
and on the stage, while many persons had only 
standing room. It was an audience representative 
of both the musical and society life of Indianapolis, 
and one that expressed keen delight with the work 
of both artists in vigorous and prolonged applause, 

which at times became a perfect furore. , 
SINGER WINS NEW LAURELS. 

With her marvelous singing Galli-Curci won new 
laurels, and Indianapolis became at once the friend 
of the Italian singer, who possesses that rarest of 
voices, a perfect coloratura. Standing quietly with 
no superfluous movements, tones of perfect clarity 
and a velvety texture poured from her throat, the 
flexible lips vibrating with the wonderful trills, 
aided by a splendid Breath control, Her tones are 
not only of a true and crystalline purity, but of 
a richness and fullness frequently absent in a 
coloratura soprano 

Hier first number was the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakme,” with which many a singer Eee won 
triumphs. In its wealth of ornamentation, it was 
a splendid vehicle for the display of the singer's 
marvelous control over a voice that rivals the 
beauty of the flute in the obligato. The audience 
burst into wild applause, in response to which the 
winger seated herself at the piano and sang to her 
own accompaniment “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Hier next song was the “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto,” so beautifully sung that another encore 
was demanded For this Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
with charm a “Laughing Song” that aroused the 
audience to such heights of enthusiasm that Grieg's 
“Sunshine Song” was added. 

Her last number, and the closing one of the 
program, was the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia di 
ammermoor,” also given with flute obligato. This 
was such a wonderful exposition of skill, and was 
full of such exquisite staccato passages, trills and 
tones that the audience was transported into an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm, the tribute being graciously 
acknowledged by two more encores, a charming 
lithe French song and “Home, Sweet Home,” 
given with her own accompaniment, The concert 
was one of the series presented by the Ona B. 
Talbott Fine Arts Association.Indianapolis News, 











ENTIRE HOUSE SOLD OUT 





view of the fact that this was the first time this 
famous Italian coloratura soprano has appeared in 
concert in this country. Last fall a singer went to 
Chicago after a sensational concert tour of the 
South American republics. She was tentativeiy en- 
gaged by Maestro Campanini of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. Charles Wagner, manager of John 
eCormack, chanced to learn of her whereabouts. 
Knowing the caliber of the artist he was wise 
enough and fortunate enough to get her under con- 
tract. The result was that she created a furore and 
policemen were required to protect the young gentle- 
men who sold tickets in the Auditorium box office. 

The Chicago critics had a field day every 
time she sang and the Chicago public were unan- 
imous in the opinion that she is the greatest 
soprano who has visited these shores since Jenny 
Lind set the country aflame and since Patti came 
here in her prime. This, of course, ig not due to 
Mr. Wagner's management, but to the ability of 
the singer herself. It is, however, to Mr. Wagner 
that Indianapolis owes a debt of gratitude in per- 
mitting this artist to be booked here, and it is this 
manager we must thank for having been permitted 
to hear her first concert on this continent. . . . 

The Murat was crowded. Every available seat 
in the auditorium was taken, the orchestra pit was 
filled and many sat upon the stage. It reminded one 
of the Schumann-Heink concert, the Tetrazzini affair 
and the Paderewski recital. There may have been 
those in the audience that came out of curiosity, 
but that element was soon dispelled, for no one could 
hear Galli-Curci sing without becoming enthused 
from the musical angle. . . . 

To analyze the work of Galli-Curci is a task 
which must put any critic to rout. She can not be 
emtyens. As I listened to her, a thousand thoughts 
filled my mind and so many emotions swayed me 
that I felt entirely at sea. I first sat in the second 
row, but I soon learned that this was anything but 
an advantageous position. Her tones were so pene- 
trating that the air was filled with vibration. Then I 
moved to the rear of the house, and it was there that 
I secured the full benefit of her wonderful: tone 

uality, her resonance and her placement. She sang 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” with flute obligato, 
and perhaps I can convey a half way idea of ‘her 
tones by saying that in pure quality she surpassed 
the flute. It is an old trick of music reviewers to 
refer to coloraturas az having flute like tones, but 
hers was one instance in which the comparison may 
be made literally. 

There were those upon whom the singer created 





February 8, 1917. 2 ch i ion that th : 
___. 69 @® On Feb. 12, Mme. Galli-Curei appeared before a sold out house fi jn open mouthed astonish wasten to me _— 
MME, GALLLCURCI EXCITES AUDIENCE in Buffalo. tremendous and through it all Galli-Curci resorted to 


Emuorions Are Stimzep sy Marvetrous Perroru 
Ance or Irattan Paima Dowwa. 
BY PAUL BR. MARTIN, 


On Feb. 16, concert appearance at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Sold out two weeks in advance. 


trickery but once and that was at the close of her 
first song, when, in response to the encore, she in- 
dulged in the Patti theatricalism of singing “The 





This review begins a new chapter in the annals 
of American musical history, It records the appear- 
ance here of Amelita Galli-Curci, who was heard 
at the Murat last evening, and it records history in 
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Last Rose of Summer,” playing her own accompani- 
ment on the piano. None of the coloraturas seem 
able to overcome this habit, but it always pleases 
an audience, so what is the difference ?—Indianapolis 
Star, February 8, 1917. 
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baritone; Mrs. LeRoy Simms, pianist; Mrs. George 
French, contralto, and Frank kins, tenor.—The 
Music Teachers’ Association held their second meeting 
on January 30. After a discussion of ways and means, 
a musical program was given by Arthur Bostick, pian- 
ist; Charles Craig, violinist; Harold Gleason, organist, 
and Madeleine Barnes Childs, violinist——Harold Glea- 
son, organist at the Mission Inn, is planning to present 
a number of artists in recitals this spring at the Inn. 
The course will include recitals by Arthur Bostick, 
pianist; Patricia O’Connor Hinshaw, soprano; Axel 
Simonsen, cellist, and Clyde Collison, pianist. The first 
recital took place on February 9. 

Sacramento, Cal.—On January 27 the Saturday Club 
presented a very interesting program at Elks’ Hall, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the large audience. Those 
who participated in the program were Frances Miller, 
Albert Barber, Lela Peake, Emily Rulison, Mrs. E. B. 
Julian, Mrs. Edward T. Rooney, Mrs. Luther Beaman 
and Mrs. H. K. Brown. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Edward Pease and Florence Linthicum. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The University Chorus, Prof. How- 
ard Lyman, director, gave an excellent concert in the 
Empire Theater on February 7. About 200 singers took 
part and rendered with excellent effect a number of 
choral selections, among them “Echo Is a Timid Maid,” 
“The Lost Chord” and Elgar’s “The Snow.” The ac- 
curacy of attack, excellent phrasing and fine tone qual- 
ity reflected much credit upon Professor Lyman, who, 
as head of the department of choral music in Syracuse 
University, has done much for the advancement of 
chorus singing in this city. The assisting soloist was 
to have been Julia Claussen, but at the last moment she 
was taken ill and Gabrielle Gills, a talented French so- 
prano, took her place. She was recommended by Otto 
Kahn, of the Metropolitan Opera, and her work re- 
vealed her a singer of exceptional talent, with a voice 
of delightful purity, clearness and strength. Among her 
offerings were Debussy’s “Noel des Enfants” and Liszt’s 
“Comment Disaient Ils.” The solo part in Schubert's 
“Omnipotence,” which was to have been sung by Mme. 
Claussen with the chorus, was taken by Daisy Connell, 
the talented coloratura soprano at present soloist in 
the First Baptist Church of this city. “She carried the 
part with great success, considering the short notice 
given her, and deserves much credit for the delightful 
rendering she gave her part. The accompaniments were 
played by Earl B. Collins with much sympathy and 
effectiveness. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Flonzaley Quartet gave 
a concert in the Salt Lake Theater, February 1, under 
the auspices of the Musical Arts Society. A large and 
enthusiastic ‘audience greeted them, and they were 
obliged to give three encores during the evening. The 
Flonzaleys are assured a warm welcome whenever they 
come again. From here the quartet goes to the North- 
west and the Pacific Coast. 

St. John, N. B.—On Wednesday evening, January 
24, a successful entertainment was given in the Chris- 
tian Church Hall by members of the church choir, as- 
sisted by O. C. Bissell, reader, and Caesar Barranco, 
pianist. The vocal numbers of the program consisted 
of solos and duets from light operas. Those taking 
part were Mrs. Paterson and Mrs. Henderson, sopranos; 
Mrs. W. F. Smith, contralto; F. J. Hardiman and W, J. 
Bambury, tenors, and W. F. Smith, bass-———A concert 
of special interest was given here recently by the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Band; which has just returned 
from overseas. The band was assisted by Captain 
David B. Pidgeon, baritone, who sang delightfully and 
received many enthusiastic recalls ——A crowded house 
greeted the “1917 Revue,” given by the Loyalist Chap- 
ter, I. O. D. E., here recently. The entertainment, which 
was for patrotic purposes, was bright and attractive. 
Those who participated in the program were Lieutenant 
Charles Stehelin, Louise Anderson, James Garrett, 
Katherine Gallivan, Mrs. H. A. Allison and Muriel Ford. 

Tampa, Fla.—-The Mancini Opera Company has just 
concluded a successful short season here presenting 
fourteen operas, among them being “Aida,” “Thais,” 
“Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and “Tro- 
vatore.” Among the principal artists of the company 
were Maria Claessens, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
Company, Bertha Farneri, Forest Lamonte, Viglione 
and Kaufmann. Mme. Claessens was as always most 
excellent and was ably supported by her colleagues.—— 
The Friday Morning Musicale Club gave its open meet- 
ing on February 1. The program was almost entirely 
in the hands of the readers. Among those who par- 
ticipated in the program were Ruby Macum, Jessie F. 
Tilt Mrs. W. D. Bailey and Mrs. Harold Shaw. On 
February 2 the Friday Morning Musicale held a very 
successful meeting, the subject being “Romantic Music.” 
A feature of the meeting was “An April Night,” a song 
by James Carry, a young Tampa composer, sung by 
Mrs. Floyd Miller. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Urbana, Ill—January was a month of much musical 
activity at the University of Illinois. The sixty-sixth 
organ recital was given on January 7 by J. Lawrence 
Erb, F. A. G. O.; the sixty-seventh, January 14, by Mrs. 
N. A. Wells; the sixty-eighth, on January 21, by Mr. 
Erb, and the sixty-ninth, on January 28, by Edna A. 
Treat. Compositions by Rogers, Cole, Rinck, Dubois, 
Hollins, Harker, Erb (this still in manuscript), Borow- 
ski, Federlein, Gretchaninoff, Bonnet, Lemaigre, Kin- 
der. Lemmens, Guilmant, Pache. Bartlett, Lefevre- 
Wely, Wachs, Stebbins, Fauchey, Bach, Faulkes, Men- 
delssohn, Lemare and Elgar were included on the pro- 
grams. Mr. Erb also gave a complimentary organ re- 
cital in the auditorium on Friday evening January 109, 
which was much enjoyed.——On Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 16, Tilly Koenen, the great contralto, and Antonio 
Sala, cellist, gave a joint recital in the Star Course, 


assisted by Louise Lindner at the piano. Mme. 
Koenen’s splendid artistry was shown throughout a 
program which included “The Asra” and “How Shines 
the Dew” (Rubinstein). “Der Wegweider” and “Der 
Hirt auf dem Felsen” (Schubert), a group by Catharine 
van Rennes, two numbers by Augusta Holmes, Hum- 
perdinck’s “Cradle Song” and “A Boat Song” by Rabl. 
Mr, Sala contributed the Valentini sonata and numbers 
by Godard and Popper to an interesting program.—— 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhof- 
fer, conductor, was pon set te a to give two concerts on 
January 22 in the Symphony Concert Course. Owing 
to a heavy snowstorm, however, the orchestra was de- 
layed, and accordingly a matinee recital was given by 
several members of the faculty. Those participating 
were Edson W. Morphy, violinist; George Foss 
Schwartz, cellist; Henri J. van den Berg, pianist; Heber 
D. Nasmyth, baritone, and J. Lawrence Erb, organist. 
The evening concert was given as scheduled, the pro- 
gram. consisting of the “Leonore” overture, the first 
Brahms symphony, the Saint-Saéns concerto for cello, 
No. 1, in A minor, and the Strauss tone poem, “Don 
Juan.” Cornelius van Vliet was the soloist, his work 
evoking much praise. The work of the orchestra was 
thoroughly enjoyed, the event proving to be one of 
the finest concerts enjoyed here this season. 
Wilmington, Del.—John Powell was the soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at its fourth concert of the 
season here on February 5. Judging from the manner 
in which the concert was received it was the most not- 
able triumph of the orchestra series here this year. Mr. 
Powell played with vivacity and brilliancy——Having 
permanently organized, with Dr. Julian Adair as its 
president and T. Leslie Carpenter as its conductor, the 
recently formed Oratorio Society began rehearsals of 
“The Messiah” recently which it will produce in the fall. 
The chorus, which is to sing Will M. S. Brown’s ora- 
torio, “The Sixty-sixth Psalm,” in March, has increased 
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Soloist with Utica Symphony Orchestra, January 31, 1917 
On Tour Through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois in February 
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in membership so that it now numbers more than Ioo 


voices. 





Hunter Welsh in Recital 





Hunter Welsh, a young pianist of merit, gave an in- 
teresting recital on Friday afternoon, February 9, 
Aeolian Hall, New York. e was heard in selections 
by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Scarlatti- 
Tausig, Chopin and Liszt: In the Beethoven sonata 
he was very successful. Here he disclosed unexpected 
power in tonal sonority. It was a reading of technical 
brilliance and fraught with much poetic fancy. 

Mr. Welsh proved himself a thorough musician. He 
puts his whole soul into his work and his interpreta- 
tions have an emotional power and intellectual grasp 
that hold the audiences attention from beginning to end. 
He was fiery, poetic and forceful in turn. Brahms’ 
variations and fugue on a theme of Handel, op. 24, 


was especially well rendered and deserving of praise. 
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THIRTEEN RECALLS 





This Season’s Fourth New York Recital By 


JOHN POWELL 


The Truly Great American Composer-Pianist 
The Program Consisted Solely of JOHN POWELL'S “SONATA TEUTONICA” 


THE VERDICT 


John Powell is a musician of whom his coun- 
trymen should be proud. In_ creative impulse, 
in originality and in emotional vigor he has not 
his equal among American composers of to-day. 
—New York American. 
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At the End, Tell the Story of the Success of 
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For those whose love of music goes beyond 
accepted idioms the playing and composing of 
John Powell will be this year as it was last, a 
vital and insurgent encouragement. The young 
pianist’s recital in Aeolian Hall last evening gave 
more food for thought than all the musical table 
d’hotes of many weeks.—New York Evening Sun. 
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HOW THE PERFIELD SYSTEM 
DIFFERS FROM OTHERS 


By Josephine Vila 





There is any number of systems of teaching music, 
ome good, some bad, and others indifferent. The Effa 
Ellis Perfield system, becoming rapidly known in New 
York, is a good one, the West and South having used 
it for several years past. Its founder, Effa Ellis Perfield, 
came to this city in December, intending to remain about a 
month, but yielded to the urgent requests of teachers to 
remain here longer in order that they might take the 
Perfield course without the usual preparatory work with 
her normal teachers. She has decided to stay here until 
June, and has taken a floor in the new Mehlin Piano Build- 
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AN AMERICAN CONCERT 
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GILDEROY SCOTT, Contralto 


a. Nevermore 
b. Prairie Moon 
c. "Twixt Daylight 
and Dark 
d. A Southern Lullaby R. H. Terry 
GORDON PHILLIPS, PIANIST 
In Sleepy Hollow Eastwood Lane 
In Sleepy Hollow 
Mid-October Afternoon 
On Tappan Zee 
Katrina’s Waltz 


LONDON, Soprano 


a. Somebody Cares 
for Me C.S. Burnham 
b. Garden Song E.R. Krocaer 
c. Pierrot 
d, Always One More Dawn 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
MODINA SCOVILL, PIANIST 
a. Vision ‘pp, 
b. Lost Illusions § E. R 
c. Elfin Revel 
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a. Souvenir ) 


b. Thou Art to f Emil Breitenfeld 


c. Homeland 
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d. Norah ( 
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ing, 4 West Forty-third street, where she conducts several 
classes in her pedagogical course for music teachers. One 
of the important courses, open to public school teachers, is 
that on rhythm in speech, reading, writing, spelling and 
music. 

“How does your system differ from others which are 
now being investigated by musicians and teachers?” asked 
the writer of Mrs. Perfield the other day. 

“My course is not built on questions and answers, but on 
a principle which develops and makes the individual. Also 
it is not sold on the strength of testimonials. The only 
authority and prestige a thing needs is that of genuineness. 
If I am buying a course for you, I am interested in know- 
ing what you thing about it. But if I am buying it for 
myself, I do not care what you think about it. Why? 
Because I have feeling and reasoning of my own, and if it 
does no tinterest me it is because I am either not far 
enough along to need it or too far along to derive benefit 
from it. This should be the attitude of every purchaser 
of anything. There are two great evils from the present 
educational system. Copying and leaning on authority; 
and endorsements are one proof that we lean on authority. 
Taking the various kindergarten courses into consideration, 
trom my standpoint, most of them are in the reasoning 





EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD. 


age. The work is done from the outside in, instead of 
from the inside out. They are not based on principles but 
on clever ways of doing things. Subjects are not correlated 
and many things must be unlearned because they are not 
presented with the idea of being fundamental and final. 
My so-called pedagogical course is creative and construc- 
tive. It is pedagogical and not merely psychological be- 
cause the ear, eye and touch work is developed beyond the 
mere sense of hearing, seeing and touching. Why is it 
that, although there are hundreds of ear training exercises 
on the market, and pupils are having their ears trained, 
there are so few who have good musical ears? Because 
feeling through the ear is only one fourth of what must 
be developed in order to gain inner-feeling. If hearing is 
feeling, then all could go to the concert and get the mes- 
sage. Another thing, all musicians would have musical 
speaking voices. As it is, many hear but do not feel. 
Pedagogy does not sound very interesting, I know. Why? 
Because we have had nothing but book pedagogy. Those 
who know the most about it like it the least. 

“The true thing is most vital and interesting when 
tangible. The best way to discover what it is, is to make 
the question personal and say: ‘Have I pedagogy? What 
is it, and can I apply it to myself?’ Pedagogy is a scien- 
tific principle by which material may be classified, analyzed 
and presented to anyone, so that he will make it his own 
and not lean on the authority of someone else. To ana- 
lyze your own pedagogy you must begin with your life 
principles, then apply to the teaching principles. Do the 
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Dear Mr, Buck 
that I should turn to you with the 


but no price could buy it, 


felt absolute conhdence 
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CONFIDENCE AND ASSURANCE IN THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION OF 


DUDLEY BUCK 


IS SIGNIFICANTLY EXPRESSED IN THIS LETTER: 


As I read these splendid Buffalo notices, it seems only natural 
full credit for my 
| When one is compelled to sing a program with a large cotton plug in his mouth, 
it is then that a thorough technical training is appreciated, and my deep gratitude 
| went out to you with every phrase I completed. f 
for I am almost convinced now that an artist from your 
studio could sing with his mouth bound up in adhesive tape. 
never have attempted the program under such unfortunate circumstances had I not 
in the patient schoo!ing I had received at your hands. 


In Recital at the Twentieth Century Club, of Buffalo, January 30, Miss Morrisey received an 
ovation as will be seen in article appearing in another part of this issue. 
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complete success there. 


t was a nerve-racking experience, 


At any rate, I should 





Your devoted pupil, 
(s mone) Marie Moratsey, 


Aeolian Hall, New York 














books on psychology and pedagogy give a working knowl- 
edge of how to scientifically present? Have these books 
made us experienced teachers? No! An experienced and 
successful teacher is one who has tried exercises and elimi- 
nated those that did not work. Ask the teacher when he 
knows that he is presenting correctly and the answer usu- 
ally is: ‘I know I am presenting correctly because of the 
result I get from the pupil.’ We are all victims of such 
‘quack doctors.’ They try the ‘dose,’ and if it doesn’t 
work they try another until they become experienced. My 
pedagogy enables the teacher to know that the exercise is 
based on principle and will develop Inner-feeling. There 
is no experimenting. My pedagogy is fundamental because 
it applies not only to music but to everything. It cannot 
be the correct pedagogy for music if it is not correct for 
everything else. The system is based upon three principles, 
a in three words—Inner-feeling, Reasoning and 
drill. 

“Inner-feeling does not mean the mere emotional or sen- 
timental side, but the inner thing that 1s God-given. It 
cannot be taken away from you, neither can you pass it 
along to another. Inner-feeling in music is developed by 
a combination of the ear, eye and touch. Inner-feeling is 
the goal of all our work. It makes the individual. Inner- 
feeling is to Be. We Know and Do, only the things that 
make us Be. One of the principles of nature is that all 
things move in circles. For instance, you drop a pebble 
into water and circles are formed; the earth revolves, etc. 
Inner-feeling, Reasoning and Drill, complete a circle also. 
We begin with the first of these, work through the other 
two, and finally finish where we started. Anything must 
be fundamental in order to be final. Feeling must be im- 
mediately balanced with reasoning or the pupil is not made 
independent. 

“Reasoning means discrimination, judgment and how to 
choose. It is developed through a reasoning story rather 
than an illustration. A reasoning story tells the use of a 
thing, besides defining and comparing it, and is a story 
told by the pupil. 

“Drills do not mean repeating an exercise over and over 
again. After feeling and reasoning are developed, drills 
must be given to make the thing perfect and skilfull. They 
should be presented so that the pupil will be required to 
sing, spell, play and write. 

“When our entire life drills are based upon Inner-feeling, 
Reasoning and Drill, then only will we be nearer the ideal.” 





Another Successful Lowell Appearance 
for Belle Godshalk 





“Belle Godshalk, who has been.heard here before in reci- 
tals, again made an appeal by the really fresh and musical 
quality of her voice and proved, as suspected by those who 
had heard her in a program of a more intimate nature that 
she was capable of sustaining broader and more emotional 
material successfully. Her enunciation was clear and her 
tone quality pure and the voice carried well, especially as 
the work progressed. Always she kept its quality musical, 
expressing the feeling of the several beautiful, but brief, 
solos with no little artistry.” The foregoing was taken 
from the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-( titizen of January 24, 
regarding the concert given by the Lowel Choral Society 
on the preceding evening, when Miss Godshalk was a soloist, 
In addition to her solo work in Dubois’ “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” Miss Godshalk ‘was heard in three well- 
contrasted numbers and was especially successful in ‘Joy,’ 
a song dedicated to her by the composer, Alice Fish, in 
which she gave her voice full play, carrying the song to an 
exultant climax.” The Lowell Sun also added a word of 
praise, thus: “The soloists handled their numbers with 
great skill and deep feeling. The freshness of Miss God- 
shalk’s voice was sustained throughout and she sang the 
introductory solo exceptionally well.” 

Another recent appearance for Miss Godshalk was with 
the Wednesday Music Club of Philadelphia, where she 
scored that success which has been hers wherever and 
whenever she has meanest 


Edgar Schofield Spends a 
Busy Forty-eight Hours 


Edgar Schofield spent a prea forty-eight hours on Sun- 
day and Monday, February 4 and 5. On Sunday, in addi- 
tion to singing solos at both the morning and afternoon 
services at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, he was 
suddenly called upon in the evening to give a recital in 
place of Edna de Lima, the operatic soprano, who was 
indisposed and could not fill an engagement at the People’s 
Institute of Brooklyn. Mr. Schofield sang a lengthy pro- 
gram of over twenty English, French, German and Italian 
songs, and was obliged to add several extra numbers. The 
following afternoon he repeated the program for the mem- 
bers of the Village Improvement Society of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., again to the very evident delight of a large gather- 
ing. Fanny Mera was a more than efficient accompanist 
on both occasions. 

Mr. Schofield has just been re-engaged for the third year 
as bass-baritone soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 





Julia Heinrich at Washington 





Washington society was in force at the National Theater 
on February 2 for the concert given by Julia Heinrich, 
soprano, and Percy Grainger, pianist. The Presidential 
box was occupied by Mrs. Wilson, Miss Wilson, Mrs. 
Bolling, Mrs. Maury, Mrs. Davies and Miss Bones. Many 
other prominent social leaders were present, including Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Baker, Senator and Mrs. Warren, Mrs. 
Thomas Logan, Mrs, J. Borden Harriman, Rev. Roland C. 
Smith, Mrs. Pullman and Mr. Vouros. Both artists were 
favorably received, and the finely matured art of Miss 
Heinrich and the natural beauty of her voice afforded 
special delight in her German, French and English songs. 
Her excellent enunciation and sympathetic interpretation 
called forth much praise from the local press. This recital 
was the seventh of the ten-star series given under the direc- 
tion of T. Arthur Smith, 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN WITH MEMBERS OF THE JTOKER COMEDY COMPANY, AT UNIVERSAL CITY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Although Cadman is seen in the accompanying photograph in company with members of the Joker Comedy Company at Universal 

City, Cal., this does not pre that he has gone into the movie busincss, He has an old friend in this group, not one of the movie 


stars, but one who makes t 


e movie stars move, one of the bosses of the firmament, so to speak, Jack Cunningham, a noted and suc- 


cessful scenario writer. Mr, Cunningham used to be on the Pittsburgh Dispatch when Cadman was doing the music criticism for 

that paper. Both of these men have “arrived” since those days, and it would not be at all surprising, in view of the picturesque 

character and the phenomenal success of the “Thunderbird” music, if Cadman got into the movie game as composer of the music for 
some great spectacular production, 





Some London Comments Concerning 
James Goddard’s Appearance at Covent Garden 





While at Covent Garden, London, James Goddard, the 
well known bass who this month will begin a Pacific Coast 
tour, received the following press eulogies: 

James Goddard deserves high praise for his singing of Fasolt in 
“Das Rheingold.””—-London Sunday Times, 


The chief honors cf the performance fell to the mighty voiced 
Herald of James Goddard.—London Daily Mail. 





The announcement of the Herald in “Lohengrin” was splendidly 
delivered by James Goddard, whose commanding presence and clear 
ness and firmness of enunciation notably strengthened the perform- 
ance.—London Referee. 





Mr. Goddard made the part of the Herald in “Lohengrin” stand 
out by the beauty and sonority of his tone and declamation.—London 
Times. 





Mr. Goddard, the new American bass, has a beautiful voice and 
sang with dignity the part of the Landgrave in ‘“Tannhduser. 
Manchester Guardian. 

James Goddard sang the music of the Landgrave in “Tannhiduser” 
with superb timbre.—-London Morning Post. 

Mr. Goddard as the High Priest in ‘Samson and Delilah’ was 
excellent and his voice gorgeous.—Onlooker, London. 





In “Samson and Delilah” the only newcomer in the cast was 
James Goddard, who made a dignified and impressive High Priest. 
He is a young artist who has come on very rapidly during the 
resent season. With his fine physique and his voice to correspond 
e is excellently qualified for parts such ag those in which Mr. 
Plancon used to delight us.—London Truth. . 


In the gala performance of “Aida” at Covent Garden, in which 
appeared Caruso, Scotti, Destinn and_ other notable artists the 
performance of James Goddard as the High Priest was in keeping 
with the unusual importance of the occasion. Seldom has there 
been such enthusiasm and as many curtain calls, even on Caruso 
nights.—London Evening Standard. 

Caruso was very delighted with his reception and the audience 
was very amused, as the curtain went up suddenly for another call, 
to see him indulging in byplay with James Goddard, who was the 
High Priest in the literal sense of the word, and who also sang 
with fine sonority and dignity the part of Ramfis.—London Daily 
Chronicle. 

Queen Alexandra was present at the gala performance of “Aida” 
given last night at Covent Garden. Among the notable cast was 
James Goddard, who sang the part of the King in “Aida” excel 
lently, though for the first time.—Manchester Guardian. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Again Honored 





In recognition of her distinguished services to musical 
art throughout the world and particularly to California 
through her recent contribution toward a musical festival 
in San Diego, Mme. Schumann-Heink, the distinguished 
singer, has been made an honorary member of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California. This action of the 
board of directors of the State Association of Music 
Teachers will be conveyed to Mme. Schumann-Heink in 
the form of the following communication which will be 
presented to her personally by a_ committee of San Diego 
musicians comprising Albert F. Conant, general vice-pres- 
ident of the Music Teachers’ Association; Mrs. L. L. 
Rowan, president of the San Diego Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and Willibald Lehman, past president of the San 
Diego Association. 


Dear Mapame—It is our pleasure to notify you that at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the California Music Teachers’ Asso 


ciation held in San Francisco Saturday, January 27, you were unan- 
imously elected an honorary member of the association. 

The privileges of honorary membership in the association are 
conferred only upon artists or persons who by their exceptional 
talents have rendered such service in the art and science of music 
as to merit the honor. Your contribution to the cause of good 
music throughout the world and especially the recent stimulus which 
you have given to the development of musical art in our State of 
California through your generous offer to the project of a musical 
festival in San Diego are such as to merit the approbation of all 
those interested in music. 

On_ behalf of the Music Teachers’ Association of California we, 
therefore, tender our humble thanks for the service you have 
rendered and for your generosity toward the cause of the highest 
musical art in our State. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER Stewart, President. 
Acpert F, Conant, General Vice-president. 
Epona Cornett Forp, Secretary. 
H. W. Parricx, Treasurer. 
Avpert Evxus, 
Grorce S. McManus, 
Mme. M. Trompont, 
EvizaBetu Simpson, 


Directors 





Constantin Nicolay as Dancairo 
a Reason for Hearing “Carmen” 
by the Chicago Opera Association 





The following excerpts from the Chicago press speak 
volumes for the popularity of Constantin Nicolay, bass of 


the Chicago Opera Association, with which organization - 


the talented singer has sung since its inception seven years 
ago. It is remarkable indeed that an artist in the small role 
of Dancairo should receive the glaring tribute given to 
Mr. Nicolay by the critic of the Chicago Tribune, who 
stated that “His racy sketch of the first smuggler remains 
a reason for hearing ‘Carmen’ by this company.” The ex- 
cerpts follow: 

Mr. Nicolay again sustained the burden of the great quintet, 
although it was, per the conventions, written for five voices. His 


racy sketch of the first smuggler remains a reason for hearing 
“Carmen” by this company.—Tribune. 


As in the smaller roles Marcel Journet dominated Zuniga, and 
Constantin Nicolay Dancairo. The last named was of notable value 
in last night’s performance, if for no other reason than that he 
set the character note in the quintet of the second act. The num- 
ber also was taken nearly up to the correct speed.—Chicago Daily 
Journal. 


One of the surprises of the evening was Constantin Nicolay. His 
Palemon was the first opportunity given him this year to reveal the 
smooth, even quality of his mellow voice and the artistic polish of 
his phrasing and enunciation. He is better than Huberdeau in this 
role, and Huberdau was very good.—Chicago American, 








Nina Dimitrieff Praises Mana Zucca Song 


The ever increasing popularity of the compositions from 
the facile pen of Mana Zucca is one of the best proofs of 
their excellence. Her new song, “What Is a Kiss?” is 
attracting the interested attention of singers. Miss Zucca 
is the recipient of the following letter from Nina Dimitri- 
eff, the well known Russian soprano, regarding this song: 

Dear Miss Zucca—Your song, “What Is a Kiss,” will make a 
tremendous success. It is original and entirely different from thou- 
sands of other songs that are now before the public. Besides that, 
it will help to increase the popularity of the singer who knows 
how to render it. I shall sing it in New Haven. 

With kindest regards and wishes for success, I am, 

ery sincerely, 
Nina DiMireterr 














O the fine soul 


in search of ex- 
pression, the Stein- 
way comes with an 
untold wealth of 
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sive as the wind harp 
to the wind, its won- 
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CHAMBER MUSIC IN THE HOME 


By William ™ Henry 








Chis article might possibly be named: “An Attack 
Upon the Piano,” because the idea behind it is this: in the 
rowth of musica! ability and appreciation in our coun- 
try, have we not relied too strongly upon the piano and 


originally intended for it and neglected 
too much one entire field of music? It used to be be- 
lieved that musical culture entered the home with the 
piano, and there is much truth of an elementary sort in 
thi But that home is indeed musically narrow whose 
members hear only piano music, no matter what perfec- 
tion of technic the pianists of the family may reach. 

lo be sure, as musical appreciation grows in such a 
ousehold as we are considering, there comes a longing 

hear orchestral and other forms of music. At a later 
there comes an appreciation of one of 
the highest, if not the highest, of all forms of music. I 
efer, of course, to music written for the string quartet. 
ow, whs should this be put off until so late in musical 
development, and why should it not be possible for the 
inclined in a family or community to learn to 
stringed instruments and thus form quartets 
musical baptism of their members 
unbelievable benefit to those privileged to hear 
them? There is no reason why such quartets should not 
» far on the road which the professional string quartets 
in our country have traveled 

These thoughts were aroused in me when I learned 


ompositions 


time, apparently, 


nusically 
play upon 
which would be the 
ind of 
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the history of the Zoellner Quartet, and it seemed to me 
that others might be inspired by this to emulate them, 
although but few could reach the high artistic level which 
they have attained. oa Zoellner, Sr., was the first 
instructor of his children, and the quartet was really 
founded when the youngest was only seven and a half 
years old. Antoinette began her instruction under her 
father at the age of four and has developed into the 
authoritative player of the first violin parts of even the 
most difficult modern quartets. The eldest child, Joseph, 
Jr., studied the cello, and the youngest, Amandus, re- 
ferred to above, has always played the second violin in 
the quartet, while the father, with his characteristic 
modesty, has played the viola parts, In The Musician 
not long ago A. Walter Kramer wrote as follows: “What 
the Zoellner family has done may be held up as a model 
to be pursued by all those who love music and who play 
an instrument, To be sure, 
pac but it is quite possible to build up a quartet or 
trio, for that matter, without any idea of a concert career, 
If you play the violin, and have a friend who plays the 
cello, seek out a pianist of some capability and you can 
at once make the acquaintance of some of the tnost in- 
spired music we have, namely, the trios for those instru- 
ments by the great masters, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, 
Schumann, Schuber, etc. Or look about you and find 
some friends who loye music, and convince them that it 
is worth while to study an instrument seriously, even for 
amateur performance, .A string quartet may thus be or- 
ganized and the most enjoyable of evenings passed. For 
with chamber music playing go friendship and good cheer. 
There is nothing that gives more satisfaction to every- 
one concerned in it, than the playing of chamber music, 
there is nothing that requires so fine a sense of form, 
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they have done it profes- - 


of color, of balance. And the development of these quali- 
ties in the individual is not only useful, when acquired, 
for music, for are they not the qualities which we need 
all through life in whatever work we chance to be 
engaged ?” 

None would know better than Mr. Zoellner whether it 
is possible for home quartets to find great satisfaction 
and profit in meeting to play the music of the masters, 
and in reply to a recent query of mine he wrote most 
enthusiastically of this matter. Answering .my request 
for a list of works possible of performance by amateurs 
he wrote as follows: “I have been thinking and going 





WILLIAM L. HENRY AND THE ZOELLNER QUARTET. 
Taken upon their recent visit to Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


over in my mind a list of easy chamber music works 
which would give musical enjoyment and raise the coun- 
try’s standard of appreciation. The early quartets of 
Mozart and Haydn are not difficult, although they require 
a fairly decent first violin. They are well within the 
reach of the amateur. Those desiring to play Beethoven 
should get the quartet, op. 18, No. 2. In the Beethoven 
the best edition is the Breitkopf & Haertel, edited by 
Roentgen. To those wanting a modern quartet, I would 
suggest the Borodin quartet in D (second quartet). From 
the standpoint of technic it is not so easy, but musically 
it has a pleasing, natural flow, and the passing of the 
themes from one instrument to the other requires no 
digging out. Of short numbers there are several com- 
positions which I can recommend. Extremely easy is 
‘Our Favorite Tunes’ in Auegner’s edition. This is a 
good thing to start on. It contains arias of operas and 
national songs, in other words popular music but of a 
good kind. The folk tunes of different nations, counter- 
pointed by Moritz Kaessmayer, are very good but of 
varying difficulty, Schinmer has two volumes of short 
works, and the volume in the Peters edition is excellent. 
Carl Fischer is bringing out a volume called ‘The 
Repertoire of the Zoellner Quartet.’ All the numbers 
in this last volume are by no means easy, but are not 
beyond the average good amateur and each number is of 
excellent merit and worth.” As in recent years we have 
seen a remarkable growth in the number of professional 
string quartets, and a consequent stimulation of musical 
understanding and enjoyment in all parts of our land, is 
it not possible for us to hope for even broader fields 
that can be reached only by quartet music in the home 
and in small bodies of musical amateurs? 





Carl Friedberg Lauded by New York Press 





Of Carl Friedberg’s New York recital, at which this 
sterling artist played an interesting program of Schumann 
and Chopin numbers in a manner which called for the en- 
thusiastic admiration of all who heard him, the New York 
press said: 

He had _ been heard here before this season in two recitals given 
by Fritz Kreisler, and as soloist with the Symphony Society. . 

he characteristics now familiar of Mr. riedberg’s style were 
apparent in his general performance yesterday. He is a pianist of 
ame — ability, sound musical instincts, dignity of feeling and 
taste.—Sun 


‘ His playing of the “Etudes Symphoniques” was musical 
and sympathetic, now grandiose, now intimately poetical. There 
were charm, vivacity, poetical feeling in his laying of the other 
pieces. The Chopin numbers were familiar rt admired.—Times. 





Mr. Friedberg is a pianist of ebility and his recitals a: 
worthy the attention of the student,—-World. 49 





. « Mr. Friedberg is a very good pianist and in the music of 
Beethoven and other classic com sers, one of the most interestin; 
players known here. Yesterday he played music of Schumann an 
Chopin. Some of his selections, notably the F sharp romance, op. 
28, of Schumann, were played with beautiful effect.—Herald. 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, though greeted by an preciative audi- 
ence, scarcely d the large numbers that his aplenll d rendering of 
a Schumann program oe be his recital at Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. He masterful interpretation of the 
“Symphonic Etudes” and wekillful fingering and perfect technic was 
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evident throughout his program. He played the “Three Romances” 
with taste pr grime Proaht, while the remainder of his offerings 
were equally pleasing——Morning Telegraph. 





Carl Friedberg, always a fine and sincere pianist, gave a Schu- 
mann-Chopin program at Aeolian Hall, Mr. Friedberg is well versed 
in the mechanics of his art, and he has feeling and intelligence. In 
Schumann’s “Symphonic Etudes” and his “Three Romances,” op. 
28, he was at his best, playing with restraint, yet with a variety 
of tone, color and wise dynamic adjustment.—Tribune. 





-. . It was a happy thought to play them, and Mr, Friedberg 
exhibited a solicitous care in their expositions.—Evening Journal. 
His program was an interesting one. 


Met age - - Mr. Fried- 
berg played the “Symphonic Etudes” with feeling. . ._. Mr. 
rere audience was enthusiastic and of goodly size.—Evening 
‘0s 


Carl Friedberg’s first New York recital of the season brought 
many of his admirers to a crowded Aeolian Hall. His program 
composed omnes of Schumann and Chopin, gave him ample 
opportunity to show his rich knowledge and appreciation of the 
romantic school. Schumann, with most pianists who have given _re- 
citals of late, has been limited to ‘some few well trodden paths, Mr. 
Friedberg went arequousiy and successfully into byways less ex- 
plored. . sac His Chopin was ara rare, freshly chosen and 
equally r t of —Evening Sun. 








Carl Friedberg, sterling pianist that he js, gave a recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon that was all Schumann and Chopin. 
- + » Mr. Friedberg was at his best, to the delight of a near- 
crowded audience.—Evening World. 


Ethelynde Smith, a Life Long Musician 


It is a well known fact that infants three months of age 
will occasionally show their disapprobation of circum- 
stances by crying. Ethelynde Smith was no exception to this 
rule, and was frequently experimented upon by admiring 
friends at these periods, when it was found that no matter 
how severe these paroxysms were, she instantly became quiet 
if some one played upon a piano. Her parents both having 
received a musical education, the mother as a pianist, the 
father as a vocalist, they determined that no effort should 
be spared to énable their daughter to profit in the same 
direction, and very early began to put this determination 
into action by taking her when but three years of age to a 











ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
At the age of three years, when she began her public career. 


matinee recital, played by one of the world’s greatest 
artists, whom she describes even now as. making a great 
impression upon her. As artists of fame came:to her home 
city, her taste for the best in music was further cultivated 
by allowing her to be present. 

At seven years of age, she began the study of the piano, 
continuing for eight years. When fourteen years old, the 
study of French and German was taken up with the best 
masters. There was, however, a love for vocal music para- 
mount to all others, shown at a very early age and she be- 
gan to sing in public at church functions, her parents wisely 
keeping her from overdoing in this direction. At the com- 
pletion of her high school studies, Miss Smith was placed 
under the best vocal teachers of Boston and later of New 
York. At the age of twenty-three, she appeared as soloist 
at the Maine Music Festivals, and each succeeding year, 
through her own efforts as manager, she has widened her 
territory for concert and recital work, until this season, 
when she is to make a second transcontinental tour, reach- 
ing from Portland, Me. (a second appearance at the 
Maine Music Festivals), to Portland, Ore., filling many en- 
gagements en route. 


Frederick H. Haywood’s Pupil, Teacher 
at Wichita Falls College of Music 








J. Uly Woodside, baritone, who is enjoyin much success 
as teacher and concert singer, has sent the ollowing letter 
of appreciation to his instructor, Frederick H. Haywood: 

Wichita Falls, Texas, December 30, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. Haywoop—I cannot say enough in praise of the 
“teaching material” which I worked out under your instruction, I 
find it Locos me in unusually good vocal trim and my voice is 
growing as the result of persistent application. 

It is istent and ful in every way, something “definite” 
for all students of the voice. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. Ury Woopsive. 

On December 28, Mr. Woodside gave a recital at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Arkansas City, Kans., and was 
received with marked enthusiasm. Mr. Woodside also sang 
before the leading Lyceum workers of the country at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (at their convention) and was awarded an- 
other ovation. 








Prima Donna Heads Corporation 


Edna Blanche Showalter, prima donna, and soloist with 
many leading symphony orchestras, is to figure in some 
ambitious musical productions in the near future. A few 
days ago there was. incorporated at Albany a stock com- 
pany, The Edna Blanche Showalter Co., whose object 
is to manage the business affairs of the young prima 
donna, and generally to promote her interests. She is 
herself the president of the new company. 

Edna Blanche Showalter is an American girl whose 
gifts as a coloratura soprano have won for her recognition 
as one of the notable singers of her time. She made her 
grand opera debut in the title role of “Paoletta” a few 
years ago, following this success with recital tours and 
soloist work with the New York Symphony and other 
well known orchestras. She appeared also in the English 
production of “The Girl of the Golden West,” and in the 
prima donna role of the Sousa-Liebling opera, “The 
American Maid.” 

Generally considered by musical critics as an artist of 
exceptional talents, with a voice of rare charm, her future 
career will be watched with interest by all who take pride 
in the accomplishments of American singers of exclusively 
American training. 








Tilly Koenen’s Dual Conquest 


One of the notably interesting events of this musical sea- 
son is the coming to the United States of one of the 
world’s leading contraltos as well as lieder singers, Tilly 
Koenen. 

It was in a Western city whose women are cognoscenti 
of costume as well as music that Tilly Koenen evoked 
“Ahs” and “Ohs” when she appeared upon the stage wear- 
ing a gown that seemed a simulacrum of dawn’s pale, gold 
sunbeams. There were glimpses of pale rose and blue and 
mauve in its brocade folds, and here and there a dew gem 
with its faint sparkle. Touches of black malines relieved 
with sparkles of jet, afforded an artistic contrast with the 
aureate tissue, and went well with the singer's black hair 
and sparkling eyes. Miss Koenen conquered with her gown 
and gracious presence before she vanquished with the 
lusciousness of her mellow voice and the innate refine- 
ments of her vocalism. 





Kathleen Hart-Bibb Wins High 
Favor With Minneapolis Orchestra 


The recent appearance of Kathleen Hart-Bibb as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was another 
triumph for the young singer whose successes this season 
have been remarkable. The Minneapolis press comments 
on her work in the following enthusiastic manner : 


Mrs. Bibb’s selections were judiciously made to display the full 
beauty of her voice, which seems to develop in character and sym- 
pathetic quality at each successive appearance. No other singer 





KATHLEEN HART BIBB, 
Soprano. 


who has appeared at these afternoon concerts has sung with such 
perfect poise and finish. As a singer of French songs, whether 
simple ballad or operatic aria she sings with the true French esprit 
and with faultless pronunciation. One of her encores was a 
“Lullaby” by Rhys-Herbert to harp accompaniment with violin 

obligato that received an enthusiastic wel —Minneapolis Daily 
ews. 








The soloist was Kathleen Hart Bibb, the . peeseye soprano, who 
did . . . the “Il est doux” from “Herodiade” and the “Bal- 
atella” from “Pagliacci.” Most enthusiastically received, the gifted 
singer responded with the waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” and the lullaby from “Bethlehem,” Dr. Rhys-Herbert’s 
charming Christmas cantata. .—Minneapolis Journal. 


The assisting soloist was Kathleen Hart Bibb, one of Minneapolis’ 
most talented and artistic lyric sopranos. Mrs. Bibb sang beauti- 
fully, with sincerity, confidence and knowing style. Her first num- 

r was the “Il est doux, it est bon” aria from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” followed, as an encore, i the favorite! soprano 
standby, the “Waltz Song” from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
given with spright! grace and fluency. The second number was the 
coloratura “Balatella” from “Pagliacci.” A pleasant surprise was 
the encore to this number, Rhys-Herbert’s melodious “Lullaby of 
the Madonna” from his Christmas cantata, “Bethlehem,” its simple 
beauty much enhanced by a harp accompaniment and violin obligato. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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comprising 144 Lesson-Chapters com- 
piled and edited by 


HEINRICH VON STEIN 
of the 


Diesterweg Akademie, Berlin. 


Twelve years of subsequent activity 
in America—concertizing, teaching 
and directing his nationally known 
Von Stein Academy of Music at Los 
Angeles, have fitted Mr. von Stein 
to understand the particular needs of 
serious American music teachers and 
students, 


Rector System may be taught only by 
duly accredited teachers and schools. 


POSITIVELY NO EXCEPTIONS. 
Rector Study Specifications are defi- 
nite, accurate and practical. 


Rector Study Credits act as an abso- 
lute guarantee between pupil and 
teacher for completion of work ac- 
cording to standard. 


Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of 
the Musicat Courier, writes: 


“The Rector System has been com- 
piled with knowledge and thorough- 
ness, handling with equal effect both 
the ethical and practical aspects of the 
subject of tonal pedagogy. 


“Its particular feature is that it re- 
tains all the best points of the older 
schools of teaching and combines with 
them modern pedagogical discoveries. 


“Your regulation of the credit method 
is a striking piece of skill and insight.” 


Rector System places the study 
facilities of the European Conser- 
vatory into the hands of all accred- 
ited teachers and their pupils. 


For particulars address 


Rector Publishing Co., 1924 So. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York. London. Berlin. 
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THE HINSHAW OPERA PRIZE 





In the Musica Courter of January 27, 1916, there ap- 
peared in full the conditions under which the William 
Wade Hinshaw opera prize of $1,000 was offered. The 
original terminal for the competition, as announced, was 
April 1, 1917, but as noted on the front page of the Musi- 
cat Courter for February 8, 1917, the date had been ad- 
vanced to October 1, 1917. In the main the conditions 
under which the prize is offered have been retained, but 
there are a few slight changes, which are noted herewith. 

To the paragraph making provision as to the size of the 
cast, which originally read as follows: 


While as many as fifteen singers are allowed in the cast, a 
smaller number is preferable. There should not be more than three 
to six star roles, the others being minor roles, so arranged as to 
opportunity for well balanced ensemble singing. 


give 
The following has been added: 
In case it is desired to use more than fifteen different characters 
in the cast, it will be allowed if it can be practically arranged so 
that one or more singers can “double” by singing two different 


roles, thus not requiring more than fifteen different singers in the 
cast 
The original paragraph in regard to orchestration read 


as follows: “The orchestration to be scored for not over 
twenty-five players, including the piano, if desired.” Under 
the new conditions the orchestration is specified as follows: 

The orchestration to be scored for not over twenty-five players 
with the following makeup of instruments: Six first violins, two 
second violins, one viola, two celli, one bass, two flutes (one inter- 
changeable with piccolo), two clarionets, one oboe (may be inter- 
changeable with English horn), one bassoon, two cornets (or trum 
pets), two French horns, ome trombone, one tympani (with triangle, 
tambourine, etc.), one harp. Composers may omit any instruments 


undesired but are not allowed to add any other instruments to this 
list 
The paragraph providing for the submission of manu- 


later, and the composer of the prize winning opera must deliver to. 

r. Hinshaw separate copies of all individual orchestral parts 
within one month after the awarding of the prize. 

In the original announcement there was a paragraph, 
“The award will be made by a jury of recognized authori- 
ties, of which the giver of the prize shall be a member.” 
In the new conditions the latter part of the sentence is 
omitted, which would seem to indicate that Mr. Hinshaw 
does not expect to act as a judge in his own competition. 

To the paragraph reading in the original, “The com- 
poser of the prize-winning opera will be expected to cor- 
rect, or cause to be corrected, any mistake that may have 
been made in his manuscript,” there has been added the 
sentence, “and will be expected to read the final proof for 
the printer.” 

The following is added to a paragraph in regard to the 
protection of the manuscripts: 

All contestants should insure their scores for the amount which 
they consider would cover their claims for damages in case their 
scores were lost. 

Except for these slight alterations, the conditions remain 
as originally announced. Any information in regard to 
the contest can be obtained from Mr. Hinshaw himself, 1 
West sist street, New York City. 





The Mannes at Painesville, Ohio 





In Memorial Hall, at Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, for the “Second Artist Recital” of the 1916-17 series, 
Wednesday evening, February 7, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes, closely following their success in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, gave a recital with the following program: 


Sonata in G major, op. 13 (Grieg), aria from “Orpheus” (Gluck), 
(Schumann), 


; vads as follows: rondino (Beethoven-Kreisler), “Vogel als Prophet” 
scripts now reads as tollows “Moment Musical” (Schubert), “En Bateau” (Debussy), lento- 
The opera must be submitted in the following manner: One copy senza tempo from sonata in G minor, op. 1 (Wolf-Ferrari), “From 
of the orchestral score and one copy of the piano vocal score must a Wigwam,” “What the Swallows Told” (Cecil Burleigh), “Chanson 
be delivered, all charges prepaid, on or after September 1, 1917, and Louis XIII et Pavane”’ (Coupérin-Kreisler), “Old Vienna Waltzes” 
hefore midnieht, October 1, 1017, to an address to he announced (Kreisler). 
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“Her. voice is lovely, well poised, 
of velvety quality, and her technic 
is of the best."—Milwaukee Daily 
News. 
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‘Miss Fischer's voice is singularly Exel 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


oprano 





“Miss Fischer has charm and vivac- 
ity and a very attractive manner. 
She enters into the spirit of each 
song with the ease and naturalness 
of a really artistic imagination.”— 
Milwaukee Journal. 

















warm and sympathetic and as a me- 
dium for expressing a wide range of 
feeling, is matched by not many now 
on the American concert stage.”— 
Elizabeth, N. J., Daily Journal. 





Aeolian Hall, 








Winton & Livingston, Inc. 





; “Her voice is of a fine quality and 
she sings with much feeling and ex- 
pression, while her enunciation is a 


New York treat.”—Scranton, Pa., Times. 
























among the best American tonal reviewers. 





Maestro Astolfo Pescia, the Man and Master 


Few among the many artists, who throng these shores 
every year, have been more succssful in captivating the 
favor and admiration of the New York musical public 
than Astolfo Pescia, vocal maestro, during the brief time of 
his sojourn with us. 

Of Italian birth, he is a son of fair Sicily. In this mys- 
tic land young Pescia formed his first ideals and received 
his musical training. Endowed with keen intelligence and 
a more than precocious talent for music, when still a child 
he was placed by his father in the Royal Conservatory of 
Palermo, then presided over by the famous director Gugli- 
elmo Zuelli, now at the head of the Conservatory of Parma. 
Year after year he diligently pursued the courses of that 
institution, obtaining, at the age of seventeen, his diplomas 
and honorable mention, which distinguished him as leader 
of his class. 

Still desirous of enlarging his musical education, Maestro 
Pescia made extensive travels into different countries and 
placed himself under the tutelage of the greatest masters 
of Europe, among whom were Cotogni of Rome, Cucciolla 
of Naples (Amato’s teacher) Guarino of Milan, Lombardi 
of Florence, Carelli of Naples and Paolo Tosti, the com- 
poser, of whom he was a protégé, endeavoring to draw 
from their teachings all those elements which could tend 
to give him a wider musical range as to the various methods 
and schools as applied to the distinct races and tempera- 
ments. Very soon he was recognized as an authority in 
matters regarding the training and caaching of the voice, 
and many of the artists, who are today pursuing successful 
careers, such as Gandolfi, of the Reggio Theatre of Turin; 
Signorina Catastini of the Fenice Theatre of Venice; Col- 
telli, Reggio Theatre of Turin; E. Cunego, of Covent 
Garden; Schipper, of the Imperial Theatre of Vienna; 
Remo Adreini, of the Scala, Milan; Alfredo Rubino of 
San Carlo, Naples; Signorina Longa also of San Carlo; 
Miss Rossini of the Massimo Theater, Palermo, and Rosale- 
witch of the Imperial Theatre of Vienna, trained under his 
supervision. 

In New York, Maestro Astolfo Pescia stands prominently 
with the leaders of our schools of singing and his studio 
at 148 West Ninety-second street, is today filled with stu- 
dents more than enthusiastic over his work and their con- 
vincing progress. Maestro Pescia, like all the masters of 
the old school, believes in the slow and careful development 
of the rudiments of voice training and has succeeded in 





ASTOLFO PESCIA. 


dispelling the prevalent fallacy that a pupil may master the 
art of singing in a few months. 

In addition to all the foregoing distinctions, which place 
Maestro Pescia so eminently before the New York public, 
none should be more emphasized than his being the husband 
of Olga Carrara, the dramatic soprano, who made her debut 
three years ago at the San Carlo, Naples, creating such a 
furore there that she was immediately engaged to sing in 
Madrid at the Royal Theatre. 





James Friskin Recital 


James Friskin, a young English pianist, gave a recital 
on Friday evening, February 2, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Mr. Friskin’s program consisted of toccata and fugue, in C 
major, Bach-Busoni; Schubert’s sonata in A major, op. 120; 
nocturne, Friskin; three poems by Frank Bridge, “Soli- 
tude,” “Ecstasy” and “Sunset”; “La Soiree dans Grenade,” 
Debussy; “Féte Dieu a Séville,” Albeniz; and a group of 
four Chopin numbers; ballade in F major, op. 38; nocturne 
in C minor, op. 48, No. 1; barcarolle in F sharp major, op. 
60, and scherzo in B minor, op. 20. 


The Gifted Dooly Sisters 


In the Atlanta Constitution of February 4, 1917, there is 
an interesting article by Isma Dooly on the esthetic aspects 
of modern dancing. Miss Dooly writes in an attractive 
and interesting fashion. The literary talent of the Dooly 
family is not confined alone to Miss Isma, as Louise Dooly 
also commands a well informed and discriminative pen. 
Her critical contributions to the musical columns of the 
Atlanta Constitution have won for her a very high position 
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Caroline Powers, Violinist, Wins 
New York State Prize 





_The honor and distinction of winning the first prize for 
violin in the New York state contest instituted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, which was held at Syra- 
cuse on January 25, fell to Caroline Powers, an artist-pupil 
of Theodore Spiering. Miss Powers played the Bach E 
major sonata, the Wieniawski D minor sonata, and Hu- 
bay’s “Zephyrs.” In this contest the judges, some of the 
foremost musicians in New York, are concealed behind a 
screen and know the contestants by number only. Miss 





CAROLINE POWERS, 
Violinist, winner of the New York State prize. 


Powers, if she succeeds in winning the next contest as 
well, will go under the management of one of the largest 
New York musical bureaus for a period of two years, as 
this is another prize which falls to the winner of the 
contest. 

It has been a busy winter throughout for this young vio- 
linist. She has given her time up to a special study of 
Bach and has appeared in many private musicales. In 
March she will give a recital at the Castle School in Tarry- 
town. * 





Lambert Murphy Has Many Important Bookings 





Lambert Murphy, tenor, is one of those singers whose 
success is told in the tale of many appearances and re- 
appearances in important musical centers and with famous 
musical organizations. Mr. Murphy has “sung his way” 
into the favor of musicians and laymen residing through- 
out a big territory of the United States. Recently he made 
a Southern tour, which included many recitals and work 
with a talking machine company. 

At present Mr. Murphy’s roster contains bookings with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Stokowski, in the 
“Faust” symphony by Liszt (two performances); with 
the New York Oratorio Society in the Bach “Passion” 
music; with the Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, 
conductor; (four performances of the Mahler eighth 
symphony); also with the Apollo Club, the Handel and 
Haydn, of Boston, and the St. Louis Morning Chorale. 
There will be joint recitals with Reinald Werrenrath in 
Pittsburgh and Lewistown, Me., to say nothing of other 
bookings which include many festival engagements. Ap- 
pearances for the spring are also pending. 


Viola Cole Meets With Favor in Dallas, Tex. 





Viola Cole, the Chicago pianist, who is at present touring 
in the South, appeared in recital recently at the Dallas 
(Texas opera house, together with Kirk Towns, baritone, 
Miss Cole’s selections included Brahms, Liszt, César Franck, 
Edward Collins and Noble Kreider works. The press was 
unanimous in its praise for the popular pianist as can be 
seen from the appended excerpts: 

Miss Cole is a young pianist of much promise and she made 
a very decided impression on her audience last night. Her program 
was an extremely arduous and unusual one, and the painstaking 
manner in which she rendered her selections was very favorably 
received, In several respects Miss Cole is out of the ordinary as a 
pianist. Her method is not that followed by the average power, an 
attribute which made possible the effective accomplishment of some 
of her heavier numbers, Miss Cole opened her program, 
following Mr. Towns’ first group and ee, with him there- 
after, with the heavy and involved rhapsody in flat of Brahms. 
This was a forerunner to the unusual elements that Miss Cole 
was to inject into her appearance during the remainder of the 
evening. She followed this with a very effective rendition of Liszt’s 
harmonies No. VII and with it probably pleased that part of her 
audience not thoroughly trained in piano technic more than with 
any other selection. In this Miss Cole developed the grand climax 
in a thoroughly understandable manner, The most ambitious piece 
of work Miss Cole attempted was César Franck’s prelude, aria 





and finale, an extremely long ber that requi extraordinary 
skill as well as a definite strength for its perfect execution. After 
this Miss Cole was recalled an poesd one of Beethoven’s delicate 
minuets as an encore. . . .—-The Dallas Morning News, Wednes- 
day, January 31, 1917. 

It was a varied program—an artistic one and a technical one, 
designed to show, as it did show, the capabilities of the two 
artists. Applause was generous, sustained and sincere for each, 
and floral tributes were many. Miss Cole proved herself a pianist 
of marked abilities—a past mistress of technic, and fully apprecia- 


tive of the value of proper expression. She was perhaps st in 
the brilliant César Franck prelude, aria and finale, and displayed 
her versatility in the later rendition of the two Edward Collins 


waltzes.—The Dallas Daily Herald, 

Last week Miss Cole appeared in recital in Detroit, Mich., 
and at the close of her tour Wessels and Voegeli will pre- 
sent her in a series of two joint recitals with Paulo Gruppe, 
cellist. Classic and modern programs will be presented by 
these artists on March 12 and 26 in Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 





Hubbard and Gotthelf Give Operalogue, 
“Jewels of the Madonna” 





Havrah Hubbard, lecturer, and Claude Gotthelf, pianist, 
gave the operalogue, “Jewels of the Madonna” (Wolf- 
Ferrari) before a crowded grand ballroom, Waldorf- 
Astoria,,New York, Thursday afternoon, February 8. The 
occasion was the last afternoon meeting this season of the 
National Opera Club of America, Inc. The Hubbard- 
Gotthelf combination has been the interesting feature of 
these afternoon events, and never fails to hold the indi- 
vidual attention of the large membership of the club and 
to arrouse spontaneous applause at the conclusion. This 
occasion was no exception. 


NODES ON THE 
VOCAL CORDS 


Caused by Bad Singing 








This interesting and important subject will be 
discussed in an article written by the well 
known vocal authority and teacher, DELIA 
M. VALERI, in the next educational number 
of the Musicat Courter. This article will be of 
‘interest and importance to everyone interested 
in the vocal art. 





























johann van Bommel, of the Royal Opera House, The 
Hague, sang the Saint-Saéns aria from “Henry VIII” 
(Florence Pratt at the piano). The baritone is a newcomer 
to America, but deserves warm welcome among musicians, 
as he showed himself to be a singer of notable vocal gifts 
and good style. He was called upon for an encore. 

A novelty in a recent addition to musical instruments 
was the orchestral accordion, played by Granville Smith, 
and its capabilities of introducing effects of a full orches- 
tra were demonstrated in the Pilgrims’ Chorus, from 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” and a_ fantasie based upon 
Verdi's “Otello.” 

Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura soprano, and Modest 
Altschuler, conductor of the. Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
were guests of honor, 

Maude Tucker Doolittle Entertains 
the Oberlin Musical Club 





At the last meeting of the Oberlin Musical Club with 
Maude Tucker Doolittle, 606 West 116th street, New York, 
there was a deviation from the usual musical program. 
Mrs. Doolittle opened with piano solos; Mozart's pastoral 
variations; Debussy’s prelude in A minor, and the C minor 
nocturne by Chopin, after which Mrs. William Burns 
Kennedy read from the original poem the first act of “Die 
Walkiire.” 

Mrs. Kennedy has made an exhaustive study of the “Ring 
of the Nibelungen,” and her reading was most impressive, 
full of dignity, intensity and grace. ; 

The motives as accompanied by Mrs. Doolittle were care- 
fully woven together to fit the poem, and added much to the 
enjoyment of the reading. ; op 

The program closed with the Wagner-Liszt “Spinning 
Song” played by Mrs. Doolittle. ; 

The guests numbered about fifty, and were most appreci- 
ative throughout the entire performance. 








PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianes. Pianolas. Pianela-Pianos 


We invite with any and ali Freneh 
makes oy quality and price, 


RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
THE AEOLIAN Co., 32, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 




















From Dr. Lulek’s Master Class 





Very recently two of the gifted students from the mas- 
ter class of Dr. Fery Lulek at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music were soloists at the concert of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra in Emery Auditorium. They were Inez Isenberg 
and Helene Turner. Musicat Courier reports bring the 
news that both pupils showed striking results of the thor- 
ough and discriminative training they have enjoyed under 
the tutelage of Dr. Lulek. The Cincinnati Inquirer wrote 
as follows: “Inez Isenberg’s finely trained lyric soprano 
voice and exquisite manner of presenting the aria ‘Um bel 
di,’ from ‘Madama Butterfly’ brought much applause. The 
other singer of the evening was Helene Turner, who sang 
with splendid voice, much style and distinction the Micaela 
aria from ‘Carmen.’” Both singers intend to take up a 
professional career next season; Miss Isenberg in light 
opera and Miss Turner in grand opera. 

Another Lulek pupil, Miss Craver, recently was engaged 
by John Cort as understudy for Mme, Lina Abarbanell in 
“Florabella.” 





Marguerite Buckler With Minneapolis Orchestra 


Marguerite Buckler, the charming soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, won much favor last week when appear- 
ing as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, at 
El Paso, Texas. This was the orchestra's first appearance 
in El Paso and it was pronounced a tremendous financial 
and artistic success and Miss Buckler came in for no small 
share. Not alone was the popular soprano acclaimed by her 





MARGUERITE BUCKLER, 


listeners, but the press was highly favorable in its praise. 
Che following was clipped from the El Paso Herald, of 
February 1: 

Marguerite Buckler was warmly applauded, especially for her 
work in the “King of Thule” and tTewel Song’ from “Faust.” 
She was forced to respond to a double encore, and never before 
appeared to greater advantage in this city or gave more pleasure 
than she did Wednesday night. In the “Faust music especially her 
interpretation was dramatic and melodious and confident. She will 
sing next season with the Chicago Opera Association; opera is her 
chosen field. 


Dubinsky’s Bookings 





The musical engagements of Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, 
from February 3 to March 13 are as follows: February 
3, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.; February 12, Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; February 18, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
N. Y.; February 26, Passaic, N. J., and March 13, at the 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Season 1917-18 ee b ler Suet an te a 
JEANNE NUOLA OPERATIC SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts and Recitals—A limited number of pupils taken 

AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Bookings Season 1917-1918 Now Open Easters Address, Musical Comrie 
RAIDF\CT Art SERBIAN 
PRIMA DONNA 
MIROSLAVA 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO and SALON RECITALS 
Address: cate Musica: Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Poster & David, Mers., 500 Fifth Ave. 
Persons! Address: 
309 W. 95th St. Tel. 4650 River 
VIVIEN HOLT Scrrcn.”* 
Soprano 
BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1916-17. 
Address, 126 W. 66th St., New York 
Teaching Mondays and Thursdays at Presser Bidg., Philadelphia. 
Teaching Tuesdays and Fridays at Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
Room 67, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST. 
With ELENA GERHARDT Season 1916-17. 
150 Weet 57th St.. New York City. 
MINNA 
KAUFMANN 
Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 
105 wartese EL pelea corenee - Sw YORK 
CONCERT PIANIST 
ADDRESS, SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
DRAMATIC TENOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 
Present Address, Care MUSICAL COURIER 
BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 
Bookings Now Open :: Season 1917-1918 


NEW YORK ADDRESS, CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER 
Westera Representative, Ernest Briggs, Briggs Musical Bureau, Chicago, 
WE LL S$ ae 
A limited number of pupils accepted. 
Tel. 834 Columbus 
FRANKLIN RIKER, Tenor 
Personal address, 214 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Main 929 J. 
COACHING 
RECITALS NOW BOOKING 
ADDRESS: MUSICAL COURIER, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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On account of the demand, the present season will continue 
until July st. Individual instruction in every branch of 
Operatic Art. In active preparation: “Lohengrin,” Aida,” “Cav- 
alleria,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” 
“Carmen,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca,” “Louise.” 
Public performances to be given throughout the year. Pupils 
may enter at any time. Send for booklet. 


Personal Direction, MILTON ABORN 











Chopin Recital by Gabrilowitsch 


On Saturday afternoon, February 3, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
attracted an audience which filled every seat on the floor 
and in the gallery and packed the stage as well. The pro- 
gram, devoted to works of Chopin, included two sonatas 
and numerous shorter pieces. They were all played with 
the clearness of musical thought and the facile technic 
which has long distinguished this artist’s work. 








Distinguished Thorner Artist-Pupils 





Among the professional artists now taking daily lessons 
from William Thorner are George Hamlin, eminent Ameri- 
can tenor, and G. Curci, brother-in-law of Mme. Galli- 
Curci. Mr. Curci was for several years leading basso in 
Italy, and through the coaching received under the guid- 
ance of William Thorner, he will soon make his debut in 
grand opera as leading baritone. 


AAA 
OBITUARY 


——_—_— 


Mrs. 8. Olin Johnson 


Detroit's music colony was shocked recently to hear of 
the sudden death of Mrs. S. Olin Johnson, for, though 
she had been ill several months, she was thought to be on 
the road to recovery. 

Mrs. Johnson was a pianist and composer of ability and 
possessed high literary attainments, having contributed 
articles on musical sulijects to various.magazines. Since 
her coming to Detroit over thirty years ago she had been 
an active participant in all the musical activities of the city. 
Many of the local mus cians were introduced to the public 
in musicales at her heme. She had been twelve years a 
member of the executive committee of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale, two years its vice president and three years its presi- 
dent. She was a meniber of the Orchestral Association 
and also of the Detreit Symphony Society. She was a 
familiar figure at all concerts and was ever ready with 
sympathetic encouragement and patronage to help any en- 
terprise for the uplift of music. Detroit owes her a lasting 
debt, and her place will not soon be filled. 


William Maenner 


William Maenner, who began his career in Vienna as a 
student of Liszt, died in poverty in St. Paul, Minn., Janu- 
ary 13. He had been organist at the old Cathedral, musi- 
cal director of the Maenner Choir, the Mozart Club and an 
operatic director. 





Eaton Sylvester Drone 


Eaton Sylvester Drone died at his home, Zanesville, 
Ohio, February 1. Mr. Drone was a lawyer and formerly 
contributor to the New York Herald. Music was one of 
his great interests. He is said to have possessed one of 
the finest collections of waltz music in the world. In recent 
years he began collecting talking machine records, and ac- 
cording to report had collected more than 5,000, one of the 
largest individual collections in the world. On many occa- 
sions he gave concerts for charity in Zanesville. 





Frank Pearson 


Frank Pearson, one of the oldest members of the i 
Club of Chicago, died last Monday at his residence there, 
6320 Kenwood avenue, at the age of seventy. He was 
born in England, and came to Chicago thirty-five years ago. 
He was the owner of a blue-print factory in the Tacoma 
building. He is survived by his widow, Louise J., and one 
daughter, Anne P. Maryott. 


Joseph Hecker 


Professor Joseph Hecker, a musician of wide note, and 
for years bandmaster of the First Infantry, I. N. G. in 
Chicago, died last Friday. Under his direction the Elgin 
National Watch factory band became famous and toured 
the United States. It won a Solum 
bian exposition. He organized the Philharmonic society in 
Elgin and established the Elgin College of Music. 

rofessor Hecker was born in Germany in 1845. He 
leaves four children, all musicians—Carl B. Hecker, a vio- 
linist of the Chicago Symphony orchestra; Stella M. 
Hecker, Berta J. Hecker and Cecile Hecker of Boston. 
Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon from the 
First Congregational Church, in Elgin. 





Edith Hutchins 


Edith Hutchins, a prima donna soprano in light opera 
until eight years ago, when she retired from the stage on 
account of ill health, died January 31, following an opera- 
tion, at the home of her mother in Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Hutchins was born in Brooklyn, forty-two years 
ago. She was a favorite in light opera with the Boston- 
ians, and in productions under the management of Henry 
W. Savage and Augustin Daly. 





Arturo Padovani 


Arturo Padovani, for many years a resident of Santiago, 
Chile, and conductor of the Municipal Opera there, died 
on November 23, 1916; at a sanitarium at Novora, Italy. 





Francesco Amoroso 


Francesco Amoroso, director of the band of the Twe - 
fourth Regiment of Infantry, Italy, committed suicide in 
Naples recently, by throwing himself from the fifth story 
in the house in which he lived. He was a victim of 


neurasthenia. 


rize at the World’s Colum- - 
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Second Visit of Ballet Russe Calls Forth Enthusiasm— 
Local Musicians Enjoyed 





By arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Minneapolis has a second time been given the inestimable 
privilege of seeing the Ballet Russe (Serge de Diaghileff's) 
prodigious production, The opening evening was devoted 
to “Cleopatra,” “Till Eulenspiegel” and the “Carnaval.” In 
the “Till Eulenspiegel,” Nijinsky portrayed the part from 
start to finish as no other work of art in any line has ever 
been seen here. Every movement told a story and every 
part was an artistic triumph. The other characters were 
hardly less well taken. The “Carnaval” with its riot of 
color, bewitching music and sprightly dances, sent us home 
in a happy frame of mind after all the tragedy of “Cleo- 
patra.” 

The sterling acting of Flore Ravalles as Cleopatra, 
Lydia Sokolova as Tahor—and Alexander Gavrilow were 
ot the usual high standard. The whole evening was an in- 
spiration due greatly to the splendid orchestra under the 
skillful guidance of H. H. Heidelberg. The string section 
was most heartily to be commended while the brass and 
percussion compare with a symphony orchestra in every 
way. 

February 25, the. Serge de Diaghlieff Ballet Russe gave 
the romantic reverie in one act by Fokine “Les Sylphides” 
with the music by Chopin. Solos by Alexander Wasilews- 
ka, Lydia Lopokova, Lydia Sokolova and Waslaw Nijinsky. 
The orchestra was brilliant in the entr’acte symphc nique 
“Le Cog d’ Or” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The next number 
was “Prince Igor,” music by Borodin, with the solos by 
Nicolas Zverew and Sophie Pflanz. The whole was a pot- 
pourri of Polovtsein dances with appropriate scenery and 
costumes. “Ia Princesse Enchantee,” music by Tschaikow- 
sky, scenery and costumes by Leon Bakst called for two 
solo dancers Lydia Lopokova and Waslaw Nijinsky. A 
Persian fable in one act by Bakst and Fokine, music by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff completed the engagement here of the 
Ballet Russe. The splendor of this number almost, if not 
quite eclipsed the former appearances. All the soloists even 
the concertmaster of the orchestra, came in for a share of 


the honors. : 
Local Musicians Charm 


Florence Davies gave a piano recital at the Unitarian 
Chureh, January 30, when she played the Bach prelude and 
fugue in B flat major, the Beethoven sonata in C sharp 
minor op. 27, No. 2, at her first appearance. These numbers 
proved her a musician of careful training and much deep 
thought. She has finish and assurance. Miss Davies has 
everything in her favor to make a name for herself at home 
and abroad. 

William MacPhail, violinist and his charming wife, ac- 
companist, gave two: beautiful groups. They both grow 
in breadth and sterling musicianship from year to year. 
They have never been heard to better advantage. 





Beulah Beach’s Successful 
Appearance in Lockport, N. Y. 





Beulah Beach, soprano, appeared as soloist in Thurs- 
ton’s Auditorium, Lockport, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, 
January 9. 

She sang “Die Lorelei,” Liszt ; “Nymphs and Shepherds,” 
Purcell; “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces,” Young; 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” Arne; “Bird of the 
Wilderness,’ Horsman; “A Spirit Flower,’ Campbell 
Tipton, and “That's the Way in June,” Spross. 

Her artistic work won much favor, and she received 
many recalls. 

The Lockport Union-Sun and Journal, of January 10, 
speaks as follows of Miss Beach’s appearance: 

Miss Beach opened with “Die Lorelei” by Liszt, but the balance 
of her program was made up of pretty song numbers in which the 
artist showed exquisite grace and expression. 
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Richard Hageman Discusses 
Metropolitan Concerts 


Richard Hageman, conductor of the Sunday night con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera House, might be said to 
be working under difficulties, difficulties which he has 
completely overcome, Few of the concert goers know 
that the majority of these concerts are given without re- 
hearsals whatsoever, or at the most with only one. This 
is due to the fact that the house is. usually engaged for 
various rehearsals of the operas to be given the follow- 
ing week. Mr. Hageman is therefore left to “trust to 
God”--.as he puts it himself. 

“Sunday night concerts,” he began, “are becoming more 
and more appreciated each year. I might say that they 





© Mishkin, New York f 
RICHARD HAGEMAN, 
Conductor, Metropolitan Opera House. 


are undergoing also many radical changes, and the audi- 
ences are being educated to a fuller understanding of the 
newer music. For instance, several years ago, we had to 
play such popular selections as ‘William Tell,’ etc., be- 
cause we felt the people who came to these concerts would 
not appreciate the less known compositions. This year 
we resorted to splendid concertos and symphonies. We 
find that the people like them! And what is more, they 
want that kind of music! Next Sunday evening we will 
give Dvorak’s ‘Carnaval’ overture and Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth symphony. A few years ago we would have hesi- 
tated about such a procedure.” 

Mr. Hageman, who by the way has been connected 
with the Metropolitan Opera for nine years, has during 
that period had ample time to study his audiences. He 
knows their likes and dislikes thoroughly, and he says the 
true music lovers comprise these audiences, many of whom 
are music hungry and are forced to make sacrifices in 
order to hear the best music in the city. At the same 
time, they are permitted to enjoy famous artists from 
fifty cent gallery seats, whereas they could not do so 
under four or five dollars at any other time. The con- 
certs this season have been better attended than in previ- 
ous years. 

“Getting back to working under difficulties,” Mr. Hage- 
man continued, “many of the concertos that the soloists 
played with the orchestra, I had never seen. And as I 
said before, when we didn’t have a rehearsal in advance, 
the artist would merely say: ‘Do such and such a thing 
there’ and ‘Remember to do that here.’ That would be 
the rehearsal!” With those things tucked well into his 
mind, Mr. Hageman and his orchestra would go through 
the entire work perfectly. All of which illustrates the 
fact that he is a musician and conductor of more than 
the average intelligence, who works in sympathy with his 
men and produces the desired results. 


Besides his activities with the baton, Mr. Hageman is 
an excelient coach, having coached some of the most 
Prominent singers now in opera and concert. In as much 
as his days are taken up with this work, his nights, most 
of them, are spent in developing a new phase of his 
art-composing. His composing came about in rather a 
unique way. Having collected a number of very beauti- 
ful words, he thought that he would try to put them to 
music. This was done during “sleepless nights.” One 
of his songs, “Do Not Go, My Love,” is being used with 
considerable success by a number of singers, including 
Oscar Seagle, Sybil Vane and George Hamlin. 

When he was asked by the writer, just why he did not 
do’ some composing before, he replied: “I felt that there 
was enough good music in the world without adding any 
poorer to it.” The writer must add in conclusion that if 
the Hageman music is poor, then the music lovers of this 
city have shown a decided taste for poor music. 





Haensel and Jones Artists 





Grace Kerns, soprano soloist of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, has been engaged for a performance 
of the Brahms “Requiem” in Montreal, Canada, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

By the unanimous action of the church officials at St. 











The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 
Musicales 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 


series uf eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 














N ber 3rd D. ber Ist January 12th February 9th 
November 10th December 15th January 26th February 23rd 

FRANCES ALDA LEOPOLD CODOWSKY 

PASQUALE AMATO RUDOLPH GANZ 

HUCH ALLAN OSINA i 

MARIA BARRIENTOS PAULO GRUPPE 

CLARENCE BIRD JOSEF HOFM 

LUCREZIA BORI BEATRICE de HOLTHOIR 

LUCA BOTTA ITZ KRE 

CARRIE BRIDEWELL ALYS LARREYNE 

JASCHA BRON ERCE! KUSSEWITZKY 

EDDY BROWN CIOVANNI MARTINELLI 

ORRIN BASTEDO LUCILE ORRELL 

ENRICO CARUSO (DELLE PATTERSON 

PABLO CASALS BELLE STORY 

JEAN VINCENT COOPER JOHANNES SEMBACH 

EMMY DESTINN ANDREA DE SECUROLA 

CIUSEPPE DE LUCA CAROLINA WHITE 

ANNA FITZI MARY WARFEL 

MARY GARDEN EUGEN YSAYE 





Subscriptions ccn now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 
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Bartholomew’s Church, the salary of Grace Kerns, whose 
work as soprano soloist here is widely admired, has been 
materially increased. The position Miss Kerns now occu- 
pies at St. Bartholomew’s thus carries one of the highest 
salaries paid to church soloists in the United States. 

Ann Arbor University authorities, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
have secured Haensel and Jones’ artists for their annual 
Festival in May, 1917. Margarete Matzenauer, the Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, will sing in “Aida,” Saturday 
evening, May 5; Ethel Leginska “the Paderewski of 
Woman Pianists,” is to play’ for this Festival with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Friday afternoon, May 4, 
and Christine Miller, contralto, will sing the solos in 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” Thursday evening, May 3. 

aensel and Jones have booked the full quartet for the 
Oxford, Ohio, Festival, May 18, 1917, when Verdi's 
“Requiem” will be sung. The soloists are Grace Kerns, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; John Campbell, tenor, 
and Robert Maitland, basso. 

Paul Althouse, the popular tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sings this week as soloist with the Elgar 
Choir at Hamilton, Ont., and at Mr. Bagby’s musical at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Paul Althouse, Metropolitan tenor, has just been booked 
for a return engagement at Waterbury, Conn., for April 
24, closely following his very successful appearance with 
the Choral Club in that city in “Elijah,” January 16; also 
for a return appearance with the Marcato Club, of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 


All the soloists for the production of “Faust” at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., under the auspices of the Choral Association, 
have been secured through the Haensel and Jones’ office 
They are Rose Bryant, contralto; John Campbell, tenor; 
Horatio Connell, baritone and Arthur Middleton, baso. 

David and Clara Mannes have been reengaged by the 
Staten Island Academy for an appearance in sonata recital 
on March 13. 

Many inquiries for Maggie Teyte, the soprano of inter- 
national popularity, are being received for the festivals. 
She will fill these immediately following the close of her 
second season with the Boston-National Grand Opera Com 
pany, which ends the last of April. 


Wilford Watters, Baritone and Vocal Teacher 








Wilford Watters, who was for a number of years a con- 
spicuous figure in New York musical circles, has for the 
past four years been the director of the voice department 
of the Atlanta Conservatory of Music, Atlanta, Ga. The 
institution is said to be the foremost school of fine arts in 
the South and Mr. Watters has earned for himself there 
an enviable reputation both as singer and teacher, for he 
is acknowledged to be one of the best equipped vocalists 
who has ever permanently located in the South. 

His pupils are filling some of the best positions in the 
choirs of Atlanta and vicinity and some of them promise 
to achieve careers in the vocal world as the South is very 
prolific in beautiful voices and. musical talent. On the eve- 
ning of December 21 the opera class of the Conservatory 
which is in Mr. Watters’ charge, presented the following 
program of operatic selections in recital form: 

Ariette, “Je veux Viure” from “Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod), 
Ruth Thomas; air, “Charmant Oiseau” from “Perle du Bresil”’ 


(David), Mildred Parks; excerpts from “Martha” (Flotow), inelud 
ing the duet “When to Life Woke”; air, “Ah, Sc Pure’; aria, 





WILFORD WATTERS, 
Baritone 


“In My Heart’s No Room for Sadness,” and the entire second act 
of “Martha,” Mrs. B. F. Parker: Nancy, Mary O’Brien; Lionel, 
Richard Bold; Plunkett, John Hoffman 

About March 15, the pupils of the opera class will give a 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado,” and later 
in the spring an opera will be given. 

The following, from the Atlanta Constitution, refers to 
Mr. Watters’ last recital: 


A recital of the highest artistic stamp was given on Thursday 
evening at Cable Hall by Wilford Watters, the noted baritone 
singer, of New York. In a most beautiful and varied program of 
songs he revealed himself as a finished artist and the Atlanta music 


lovers present completely overwhelmed him with applause. From 
the first number to the last he had the attention of his audience 
and after the first song his success was immediate. He possesses a 
voice of wonderful purity and its tones are beautifully produced 
throughout the extent of its wide compass. His style is refined and 
distinguished and he is equally good in old and modern songs 
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Eddy Organ Tour Dates and Notices 


Clarence Kiddy, the Petes ‘a American organists, con 
tinues his tour, being now in the Middle West, filling 
these dates February 5, New Ulm, Minn.; February 6, 
Northfield, Minn,; February 7, Mankato, Minn; February 
9, St. Paul, Minn.; February 18, Atlanta, Ga; February 
21, Janesville, Wis.; February 23, Watertown, Wis.; 
February 26, Cleveland, Ohio; February 27, Middletown, 
Ohio, and March 3, Hollins, Va. 

Some notices from cities where he was recently heard 
follow 

Clarence Eddy, of San Francisco, the country’s foremost organist, 
delighted a large audience with a recital on the new organ in the 
Presbyterian Church last night. 

Hastings people were privileged to hear this fine instrument 
respond to the touch of a Chicago artist some weeks ago and last 
night Mr. Eddy made the measure of enjoyment full with the 
rendition of a program unexcelled by anything of the kind ever 
heard here before. Included in the treat was one of his own arrange 
ments, “The Russian Boatmen'’s Song,” and a number that had 
been dedicated to him by European composers. Mr. Eddy played 
with masterful skill and was warmly applauded.—lIlastings (Neb.) 
Tribune 


Mr. Eddy has lost none of his perfect manual and pedal technic 
and if such a thing is possible of one who for so many years has 
deserved the reputation of being one of the greatest of living 


organists, he has gained in musicianly interpretation and absolute 
finish 

The prelude and fugue on the name of Bach was given in the 
modern style of bringing out the the mes on the different manuals, 
which is eminently satisfactory. “Soeur Monique” by Coupérin 
and the “Gavotte” by Martini were charming examples of the music 
of their day and were played with the utmost delicacy and pre 
cision, The Borowski “Sonata” was a direct contrast, modern in 


harmonic structure, a thoroughly musicianly and beautiful compo 
sition 


“The Russian Boatmen's Song,” arranged by Mr. Eddy, is de 


scriptive of waves and oar, with a plaintive melody running through 
Guilmant's “Pastorale,” an exquisite composition, was played with 
wonderful feeling and charming effect, The brilliant “Variations de 
Concert” of Bonnet displayed the virtuosity of Mr. Eddy and 
aroused marked enthusiasm “Evening Chimes,” “Fountain 


Reverie” and “Caprice” were delightful and the chimes and harp 
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effects most pleasing to the audience. Martin’s “Evensong” was 
given with perfect taste. The “William Tell” overture was popular 
with the audience and was played as if the technical difficulties were 
nothing to the performer, and left only the regret that it could 
not be heard on a larger instrument.—St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press. 

Between six and seven hundred people were present last night at 
the First Lutheran Church to hear Clarence Eddy’s splendid inter- 
pretation of some of the masters on the pipe organ. It was a spon- 
taneous turnout of the lovers of best music and DeKalb did its best 
to render unto a masterful performer all they could do to give 
the appreciation due him 

Surely it should not only be a pleasure but an inspiration when- 
ever opportunity offers, to be an auditor on any like occasion to 
that of Mr. Eddy’s concert.—DeKalb (Ill,.) Independent. 





Kate Davis, Welsh Contralto 


The name of Kate Davis, the Welsh contralto, must 
now be added to the list of successful artists. This lit- 
tle lady is the possessor of a truly beautiful voice—rich, 
resonant, powerful and of great range. Miss Davis is 
a native of Scranton, Pa., and has been studying with 
some of the best teachers in New York for several 
years. Recently Miss Davis sang with great success in 
New York City, and of the affair the American said: 
“The song has been made immortal by some of the 
greatest contralto soloists in the country, but its beauty 








KATE DAVIS. 


was never so eloquent, its passion so tenderly executed, 
nor its technic so cleverly revealed as it is in the ren- 
dering of it by Miss Davis,” 

Of another concert the New York Globe said: “Miss 
Davis has a voice of beauty, range and power—full 
and round and exquisitely generalled.” Though she is 
small of stature and weighs only a little over a hundred 
pounds, her voice is so resonant, so powerful as to be 
heard clearly above the orchestra, even with sixty men 
playing. 

Miss Davis has placed herself under the management 
of Tali Esen Morgan, who feels very confident that she 
is going to meet with great success. For the first year 
he is going to let her fill ehgagements regardless of the 
price paid for her services. He knows that all she needs 
is a hearing on the concert Stage and her success is cer 
tain, “It’s a golden voice,” said he, “and she is going 
to be in big demand.” 


Malkin Music School Events 








Coming events of importance at the Malkin Music 
School, 10 West 122d street, New York, are as follows: 
Piano recitals, by Felix Garziglia, February 10, 24 and 
March 10, 8:15 o’clock; violin recital, Alfred Megerlin, 
violinist, and Manfred Malkin, pianist, February 18, 
3 p. m.; faculty concert, Vita Witek, Anton Witek and 
Joseph Malkin, February 17, 8 o’clock. Each of these 
eminent artists will play a solo, and will unite at the 
close in playing Mendelescinn’ s trio in D minor. 
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Russell Studio Notes 





The plans for the closing sessions of the series of 
Teachers’ Institutes, of which Louis Arthur Russell is 
the lecturer and demonstrator, include two-day sessions in 
Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., during February 
and March. The institutes will be discontinued after these 
sessions until the summer series opens in June. The in- 
stitutes are for vocalists, pianists and teachers, with a 
full day for each department. Teachers and peeterens 
singers and pianists are attracted to these sessions by 
Russell’s direct, concise and rational manner of cheamaat 
of principles in music pedagogy. As a lecturer, this Amer- 
ican pedagogue makes a strong appeal for common sense 
processes, his watchword is “preparedness,” and he has 
well defined principles of teaching, which attract the pro- 
gressive teacher and student. Whether it be a demonstra- 
tion in “speech sounds” for singers, breath control, 
resonance or the laws of interpretation in singing, or the 
development of the pianist’s hand, the routine of piano 
practice, the art of touch variety, the “turn” of an em- 
embellishment or the history of the musician’s art, Mr. 
Russell is always interesting and ready with the “law,” the 
“purpose,” the “reason,” the “latest and best way,” the 
most reasonable and effective manner of solving the stu- 
dents or teacher’s problems. Teachers and students at- 
tending these institutes, or Mr, Russell’s regular classes, 
lectures or clinics at the studios, Carnegie Hall, or New- 
ark, N. J., are unanimous in the expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the unusual matter and manner of the sessions. 
Many extravagant terms of approval follow the sessions, 
where the psychic phenomena of the music student are 
squared with the surface facts of physical performance. 
The re-establishing of correct poise, the “curing” of dis- 
ordered vocal organisms, the correcting of false reson- 
ances in singing; the moulding of the pianists hand, and 
releasing tense nerves or muscle centres, all make en- 
ticing subjects for Mr. Russell’s unusual treatment and the 
treatment, and the clinics and “question spells” give the 
class member free scope for questions on any phase of 
their art. 

The New York classes are held in suite 853, Carnegie 
Hall, where the secretary will anwer any correspondence 
regarding the institutes, local classes or private interviews 
and tuition. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd Much in Demand 





The following engagements are booked for Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, dur- 
ing the month of February: February 5, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
February 10, Newark, N. J.; February 11, New York; 
February 16, New York, and February 27, Syracuse, 
my ¥. 

She has heen engaged as soprano soloist at the 
Emanuel Baptist Church. 

Following is a press clipping from the Herald, New 
Britain, Conn., after her appearance there February 5: 


Mme. Shevherd won her audience at once by her gracious and 
charming stage presence and pleasing rendition of her songs. After 
her first group she responded with the encore “To a Messenger,” by 
Frank LaForge. The audience was so enthusiastic that she was 
obliged to sing this encore a second time. Her solos in “Fair Ellen” 
were well rendered, her high B natural ringing out clear and force- 
ful above the chorus. After her second group she sang “Passing 
By,” by Purcell.—New Britain Herald, 





Emma Roberts and John Powell to 
Appear With New York Symphony 


Two Frothingham artists have been engaged to appear 
as soloists with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, in New York next season. 
Emma Roberts, contralto, will sing at the last concert of 
the year in Aeolian Hall on December 30, and will also 
be heard at the young people’s concert at Carnegie Hall 
on January 5. John Powell will play twice with the 
orchestra in February, in the young people’s series in 
Carnegie Hall, and the following afternoon in the regular 
subscription series in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Powell has already 
appeared with the orchestra in New York in the season 
of 1915-1916. Miss Roberts has sung with the Damrosch 
players on tour, but not before in the home series. 





Among Robsarte’s Professionals 





Juliette Veltin, of the Brussels Opera, is taking daily 
lessons in tone and repertoire at the Robsarte New York 
studio. Ralph Errolle, leading tenor with the Chicago 
Opera last two seasons, and Vinie Daly, the former Broad- 
way comic opera star, who has been doing grand opera 
abroad with Hammerstein in London, Budapest and Bucha- 
rest, are both doing daily tone work. 

Contracts have been signed for the production of Mr. 
Robsarte’s one-act opera, “The Poacher.” The cast will 
be announced later. 
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LA SCALA OPENS WITH REVIVAL 
OF SPONTINI’S “FERNANDO CORTEZ” 


Century Old Opera, Almost Unknown in Italy, First Production of Milan Season 
—American Singers Acclaimed —Hackett’s Brilliant Debut—Turin Opera 
Season—Famous Artists Under the Colors—Dal Verme Season Closed 
—Plenty of Opera—Allies’ Concerts Ended 


Hotel Diana, Milan, Italy, 
December 31, 1916. 

The La Scala season opened, as announced, December 
26, with “Fernando Cortez” of Spontini. Although this 
opera was written a hundred years ago, it is almost un- 
known in Italy, having been given only once at the San 
Carlo at Naples in 1820, and once in Rome in oratorio 
form in 1877. 

One of the reasons why the opera has not been given 
more frequently has been the difhculty of finding a tenor 
to sing the part of the protagonist. This part was written 
for the baritone-tenor in vogue in Spontini’s time, who is 
not to be found now. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
La Scala management to find a tenor willing to undertake 
to sing the difficult tessitura. The part of Telasco, orig- 
inally written for tenor, has been transposed and is now 
sung by a baritone. 

‘Lhe opera had a fair success on the opening night. Ester 
Mazzolene sang the part of Amazily beautifully. Icilio 
Callejia was the tenor who was brave enough to tackle the 
difficult part of Fernando Cortez. Callejia hails from 
Malta and is a British subject. He has been singing in the 
principal theaters in Italy for some years now, and this is 
his third season at La Scala. His part, which is nearly all 
recitative, offered him no opportunity for effects, but he 
made a big success with a voice that is limpid, round, 
secure and lightly tinged with baritone. Giuseppe Danise, 
as Telasco, was all that could be desired. 


American Singers in “Mignon” 


Last night “Mignon,” the second opera of the season, 
had its first appearance. This performance was remark- 
able for the La Scala début of two American artists : Alice 
Gentle, mezzo-soprano, and Charles Hackett, tenor. “Mi- 
gnon” had a much better success than the preceding opera. 
It is music more adapted to the taste of Italian audiences 
of today. Rosina Storchio was the Mignon and scored 
her usual success at La Scala. It was well merited. She 
sang the part that was written for a mezzo-soprano with- 
out a flaw. Giuliana Marchal was a little insecure in the 
difficult part of Filina, and Alice Gentle sang the small 
part of Federica nicely and received good applause after 
her solo effort. Scandiani, as Lotario, used his voice with 
skill. 


Charles Hackett’s Brilliant La Scala Debut 


Charles Hackett, in the tenor role, was a revelation for 
the Milanese. Fresh from his triumphs at Genoa in the 
same opera, he was part perfect and made a great and 
lasting success. Mr. Hackett has the most beautiful tenor 
voice this writer has heard in Italy in years. It is of the 
purest lyric quality, with a range that is even all the way 
up and finishes with magnificent top notes that ring like a 
clarion. He is master of most of the intricacies of the 
art of bel canto, and in particular his breath control and 
mezzo voce are a triumph. In all his singing, whether in 
recitative or in the arias, there was no straining nor 
forcing. The voice was clear, young, fresh, appealing, and 
lovely. Every word was distinct. He sang in just the 
manner that La Scala audiences love, and after each beau- 
tifully rendered phrase the “bravos” sprang out from all 
parts of the house. The aria “Addio, Mignon” was sung 
exquisitely, 

Mr. Hackett came to Italy shortly before the European 
war broke out and has made excellent use of his time. 
His stage presence is another asset in his favor and he 
has studied his part with a thoroughness that is peculiar 
to the American singers who come over here. The new 
tenor was the sole subject of discussion in the lobbies dur- 
ing the intervals. It is a long time since a tenor made 
such a sensation at La Scala. Many famous Italian singers 
were present and all were unanimous in prognosticating a 
wonderful career for the young American. 


Opera Season at Turin 


The managements of some of the big Italian opera 
houses are wary of speculating this year, and in conse- 
quence the Teatro Regio of Turin is to have no winter 
season. The smaller opera houses are much more enter- 
prising and generally are going in for swagger seasons. 
There is one announced for the Teatro Chiarella of Turin 
with the operas “Ballo in Maschera,” “Tosca,” “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Matrimonio Segreto,” “Gioconda,” “Lorely,” 
“Tris” and “Manon” of Massenet. The artists engaged are 
as follows: Mmes. Ferraris, Adalgisa Giana, Bianca Lenzi, 
Maria Wroblewska, Gina Vigano, Tina Alasia, Alesandro 
Bonci, Beniamino Gigli, Arnaldo Giorgewski, Luigi Marini, 
Antonio Saludas, Enrico Molinari, Rossi-Morelli, Umberto 
Sartori, Enrico Spada, Nicolicchia. The conductors are 
Del Cupolo and Ghidini. 


Famous Artists With the Colors 


Among the better known Italian artists serving with the 
colors are the following: Bianchi Cesa, Bernardo De Muro, 
Giacomo Eliseo, Nicola Fusati, Aristodemo Giorgini, 
Rinaldo Grassi-Varese, Alberto Pavia, Emilio Perea, Er- 
manno Pezzuti, Manfredi Polverosi, Alfredo Tedeschi, Giu- 
lio Tincani, Gaetano Tommasino, tenors; Amleto Barbieri, 
Alessandro Bavastro, Domenica Caporello, Carlo Cavallini, 
Giuseppe Danise, Carlo Del Corso, Gino de Vecchi, Giu- 
lio Fregiso, Carlo Galeffi, Luigi Montesanto, Piero Orsatti, 
Parmeggiani, Dario Zani, baritones ; Ottavio Banti, Vin- 
cenzo Bettoni, Giulio Cirino, Giudo Fattori, basses, and 
Gaetano Bavagnoli, Cesari Caselfranchi, Dall’Acqua, Aldo 


Franchetti, Gino Marinuzzi, Giuseppe Podesta, conductors. 
In this list will be noticed some famous names. Very 
few of the above mentioned, however, are in the fighting 
line, and no well known singers appear to have been killed 
or wounded. The majority tend their services as frequently 
as possible for charity and war fund concerts, and some 
receive permission to sing for limited lengths of time in 
operatic seasons. For instance, Fusati, tenor, and Danise, 
baritone, are taking part in this year’s La Scala season. 


At the Dal Verme 


The autumn season has come to a close at the Dal 
Verme, and Serafin has taken his farewell of Milan for 
the time being. His season has been an unqualified suc- 
cess, and we hope it will not be long before he is with us 
again. Most of the artists have remained and will sing 
during the carnival season, which has just commenced at 
the same theater with “Pagliacci’ and the ballet “Sieba.” 


Plenty of Opera in Milan 


Milan must surely be breaking records for operatic sea- 
sons. Another has just started on its career at the Teatro 
Carcano, under the direction of Maestro Podesti, and at 
the Teatro Verdi, the theater of the populace, the season, 
nearly a year old now, is still flourishing. This makes four 
seasons. Another is proj;ected soon for the Teatro Fossati. 
In five other theaters there are seasons of operetta run- 
ning. Who would say that we are only a hundred miles 
from the nearest war front and that some days, when the 
wind blows down from the Trentino, we can hear the boom 
of the big guns? 


Prince de Broglie’s Concerts Finish 


The concerts of the Allies, organized by Prince de Bro- 
glie come to an end today with the last of the series to 
be given at the Conservatorio Verdi. Only six concerts 
have been given instead of eight, as announced, but the 
series has been a complete success and highly appreciated 
by the Milanese, who do not often get an opportunity of 
hearing chamber music executed by good artists. C.C 


Cincinnati Orchestwa Ciews First 
Performance of Cornelissen Work 


On January 28, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, conductor, gave the first public perform- 
ance to a work by Arnold Cornelissen, a young composer, 
now living in Buffalo. This composition is designated as 
Rhapsodie Characteristic and is built upon the famous sere- 
nade of Gabriel Pierné, whose “Children’s Crusade” is 
so well and favorably known. The work was most en- 
thusiastically received, and Dr. Kunwald was so pleased 
that Buffalo will have an opportunity to hear it when the 
orchestra visits that city early in March. “It is in the na- 
ture of an exercise in orchestra scoring, the young com- 
poser having employed the melody from Pierné’s well 
known serenade, a little piece familiar to all violin stu- 
dents,” declared the Cincinnati Enquirer, in commenting 
upon the work. “He has given it an orchestral treatment 
in an extended form, and his work shows splendid facility 
und an uncommon degree of good taste. The number is 
brilliant and full of novel effects. It was most enthusi- 
astically received by the audience. The composer himself 
was present and was called to the platform to acknowledge 
the demonstration.” 





Cadman and Patterson Score 





In the Los Angeles Times of January 20 there are in- 
teresting articles on Frank Patterson’s opera, “A Little 
Girl at Play,” and Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Thunder 
Bird” suite, performed on the same day recently in the 
California city. The Times calls the Patterson opera “fine 
and beautiful music, handled with complete mastery of op- 
eratic technic. This charming opera is of the modern 
school.” 

Edwin Schallert, the very discerning and discriminative 


critic of the Times, tells of the great success of Cadman’s 

“Thunder Bird,” and speaks of the novel orchestral blend- 
ings which the composer achieves—“blendings characteris- 
tically fitting to the themes he is portraying. The main 
attraction of the work from the artistic standpoint will lie, 
however,” says Mr. Schallert, “in the clear-sighted vision 
of the idealized Indian music it offers. The dance 
is a musical photograph, beautified and pregnant with real- 
ity. The ‘Love Song’ is enriched with naturalness and the 
voice of the plains. The sorrow of the last movement is 
the sorrow of strength—like the oak shattered by the 
lightning flash. Cadman has made a new place for himself 
with this music.” Mr. Schallert also points out that the 
new “Thunder Bird” suite, although it had a tremendously 
enthusiastic local reception, will carry weight quite gen- 
erally, and perhaps even abroad. Echoes that have cone 
to the Musica. Courter from many other Los Angeles 
sources carry strong corroboration of Mr. Schallert’s est/- 
mate. 


De Segurola to Sing “Muleteer” Song 


Andres de Segurola, Sincieh basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has included “My Love is a Muleteer” 
under the name of “The Muleteer” in his list of songs at 
the last Biltmore, New York, morning musicale. The 
Spanish bolero swing of the above song by Francisco de 
Nogero has proven so irresistible that many of the baritones 
and tenors have seen fit to use it with the set of words 
written for men singers which is printed in full on the fly 
leaf. 

De Segurola will be the first man to sing this song which 
has already had superb and spirited presentation by Julia 
Claussen, on her recital programs, and by Sophie Braslau, 
who sang it at the last musicale of the Harlem Phil 
harmonic, as well as before an audience of 4,000 people at 
one of the recent Metropolitan Sunday night concerts. 

Arthur P. Schmidt, publisher of “My Love is a Muleteer,” 
is also in receipt of the news that Anna Fitziu had great 
success with “Sevilla Love Song” recently at a large concert 
in Havana, where she is singing the leading roles with the 
Bracale Opera Company. Miss Fitziu has fived in Spain 
and therefore understands the atmosphere of the song. It 
is a companion to “My Love is a Muleteer™ and is a true 
Spanish love song in every sense. 


A Pulitzer Sunday Musicale 





Walter Pulitzer continued his fortnightly Sunday evening 
musicales, February 7. James Liebling, cellist, accompanied 
by Max Liebling, played a Godard work, followed by 
strong applause. Olga Carara, soprano, sang an excerpt 
from “Cavalleria.” Reina La Var (accompanied by Henry 
L. Case) and Marie Marni (Miss Verba at the piano) 
gave vocal solos. Maedel Turner recited an Italian dialect 
story. Daniel Wolf, pianist, a Rudolf Ganz pupil, played 
well. Yan Colignon, baritone, sang and Rudolf Bauerkeller 
played attractive violin solos. William J. Lampton read 
poems and Alfred Benzoin, magician, did tricks. The next 
musicale takes place February 18. 





Meta Reddisch Enthusiastically 
Received in San Juan 


The attached cable from San Juan, Porto Rico, dated 
February 2, 1917, to the Musica Courter emphasizes Meta 
Reddisch’s most recent success: 

Musical Courier, New York City 

Magnificent success debut Sifingardi Opera Company last night, 
Municipal Opera. “Sonnambula” with Meta Reddisch great triumph 
with ovations after supremely meiinany interpretation difficult role 
of Anina. Splendid success tenor Vogliotti. Theater sold out. 
Second appearance Reddisch in “Rigoletto.” B. 
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OPERALOGUE IN SPRINGFIELD 


Massachusetts City Pays Homage to Hubbard and 
Gotthelf 





Springfield, Mass., February 6, 1917. 

The first opportunity Springfield music lovers have had 
to meet and know a Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogue was af- 
forded today when Havrah Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf 
accomplished their first appearance here before the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Much had been heard of these unusual 
entertainments and their givers, but the reports did not 
prepare for such a morning of delightful enjoyment as was 
actually supplied. The opinion was generally expressed at 
the close of the program that the offering had been the 
most satisfying both from an entertainment and an edu- 
cational viewpoint that the club had had in many seasons. 

Mr. Hubbard’s plea for the singing of opera and song in 
English “properly translated and properly sung” found 
hearty approval with the hearers, and Mr. Gotthelf’s play- 
ing of a group of piano solos by Brahms, Kreisler, Albeniz 
and Liszt resulted in an unmistakable success for the young 
artist. The brilliancy of his technic which a leading Bos- 
ton critic recently declared “recalled Joseffy at his best,” 
the exquisite tone quality of his work and the fine musician- 
ship and intelligence which characterize his interpretations 
gained him not only the immediate and abundant applause 
of his auditors but so established him in their favor and 
memory that they look forward to further opportunity to 
enjoy him. 

The Operalogues were the Montemezzi “Love of the 
Three Kings” and Humperdinck’s “Haensel and Gretel.” 
The former held the hearers spellbound by the intensity of 
its tragedy and the latter took everyone back to the child- 
hood time and made the “believing in fairies” which Mr. 
Hubbard asked for, easily possible. Two more strongly 
contrasted pieces of interpretative work could with diffi- 
culty be found and yet Mr. Hubbard compassed them with 
absolute ease and most perfect art and Mr. Gotthelf sup- 
plied the musical score background with masterful on 


and rare sympathy. 





“Poem” to Albert Spalding 





A faultless technique, crystal clear and clean; 

A tone so rich, so warm, so sadly sweet 

It seems the tunes of earth and heaven meet 
And melt, like dewdrops in a limpid stream. 


A touch of velvet, yet as firm as steel; 
Fire, emotion, sincerely deep, yet sane; 
Convincing earnestness, a fertile brain, 

And that elusive something called “appeal.” 


And one thing more, when all’s been said that can: 
His kindly human sympathy he’s given 
To others who, like him, for Art have striven. 

A genius—yes; but, more than that—a went se 





Cox Sings With Brooklyn Choral Society 





Wallace Cox, baritone, was one of the assisting artists 
at a recital given by the Lowe Choral Society of Brooklyn, 
on Wednesday evening, January 31. Mr. Cox’s first group 
consisted of songs by Tosti, Burleigh, Quilter and Huhn. 
“Tender Apple Blossom” and “In Dublin’s Fair City” were 
among the old Irish ballads which composed his second. 
The latter, by the way, was one of John McCormack’s suc- 
cessful songs at his recent Brooklyn recital, In connec- 
tion with this, one might add that Mr. Cox has a style of 
singing which closely resembles that of the famous Irish 
tenor, inasmuch as he possesses a voice of lovely richness, 
with just the necessary touches of pathos and humor in 
his interpretation of the various ballads. His diction is 
clear, while a taking personality is an added asset. 





Elizabeth Dickson to Appear in Boston 





Elizabeth Dickson, contralto, who scored a genuine 
success at her recent Philadelphia recital, has been en- 
gaged to appear before a number of the prominent 
women’s clubs in Boston and the vicinity. Various other 
Pennsylvania cities have added their praise to that of 
Philadelphia. In the Scranton Republican, appeared this 
statement: “Miss Dickson sang with artistic regard for 
the slightest variation in the text or dynamics of the 
music in hand. Her work throughout stamps her an 
exemplar in her chosen field. Nothing better in the way 
of dignified, reverent and illuminative art has been heard 
here,” and the Wilkesbarre Record declared that “Miss 
Dickson possesses a remarkable voice and was given a 
merited ovation by her hearers.” . 





Jonas Pupils Play 





The first of the series 6f concerts to be given here 
by artist-pupils of Alberto Jonas, the eminent Spanish 
piano virtuoso and pedagogue, took place in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on Friday, January 26. A large audience tes- 
tified to its appreciation and enjoyment of the splendid 
playing of the young artists by enthusiastic encores and 
repeated recalls. The program was as follows: 

Sonata in G minor (Schumann), Henry Oberndorfer; Venetienne 


Barcarolle (Godard), Marche Grotesque (Sinding), Florence Graling; 
berceuse major (Grieg), etude, E major (Paganini-Liszt), Ma- 
rietta Higson; etude, A minor, op. 22, No. 11 (Chopin), Sarah 


Alter; etude, F minor (Liszt), Ivan McNaughten; concerto, B flat 
minor, first movement (Tschaikowsky), Henry Oberndorfer; orches- 
tral accompaniment on second piano by Alberto Jonas. 


Herman Sandby Praised by Richard Epstein 








When Herman Sandby, the Danish composer-cellist, gave 
his New York recital recently in Aeolian Hall, he had the 
assistance of that master accompanist, Richard Epstein. 
Mr. Sandby’s unqualified success is now a matter of record, 


and it is of interest to learn what so critical a musician as 
Mr. Epstein thought of that event. In a letter to Mr. 
Sandby, he said: “I have played for a great number of 
brilliant stars, and so I am blase and rarely get enthusiastic. 
But really this concert with you was an exceptional one to 
me. Your playing was highest perfection from beginning 
to end. I shall not forget that memorable recital.” 


Two of Samuel Margolis’ Pupils 
Appear With Count Tolstoy 








At a recent lecture in Brooklyn by Count Ilja Tolsty, 
son of the famous Russian writer, who is now touring 
this country as lecturer, there appeared on the same pro- 
gram two artist pupils of Samuel Margolis, i. e., Town- 
shend Ahern, baritone, and Gustave Freeman, tenor. Mr. 
Ahern sang the aria “Ella gia mai m’amo” from Don Car- 
los and the “Toreador” song from “Carmen.” Mr. Free- 
man sang among cther numbers aria from “Roi de Lahore,” 
Massenet, Both young artists were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by an audience which filled the hall to its utmost. 





Success of Aborn Operatic School Graduate 





Il Progresso Italo Americano, the leading Italian paper 
of New York, had the following to say of a performance 
of “Aida” at the Thalia Theatre, New York, in which the 
title role was sung by Anna Bosetti, avgraduate of the 
Aborn School of Operatic Training: 

“She possesses a beautiful voice, clear, limpid, true and 
even throughout the register. Her phrasing and diction 
clearly revealed excellent vocal training. Also the dra- 
matic training was correct throughout.” 





Alois Trnka Plays for the Humanitarian Cult 


Alois Trnka, the Bohemian violinist, appeared as soloist 
at the Humanitarian Cult concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Wednesday evening, January 17. His selections 
were “Souvenir de Moscow,” Wieniawski; “Japanese Lul- 
laby” by Joseph; (which was repeated twice) and “Tam- 
bourin Chinois” by Kreisler. 

The large audience applauded vigorously, demanding 
many encores. 





Church singers will be interested in the announcement 
of two new sacred songs by John Prindle Scott to be 
issued at once by G. Schirmer, Inc. They are “Come Ye 
Blessed,” and “Repent Ye,” both biblical settings. 

Mr. Scott's “Voice in the Wilderness,” issued last year, 
is by all odds the (his) biggest success of the year, having 
been sung by over three thousand church singers since 
January, Se 
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Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 





The one hundred and twenty-fifth musicale by piano and 
vocal students of the Fiqué Musical Institute was given on 
Tuesday evening, February 6, at the Fiqué Institute, Brook- 
lyn, before a large and fashionable audience. The work of 
the participating students was of the usual high order, and 
again testified strongly to the artistic development under the 
able guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Fiqué. 

The following interesting program was given: 

“Still wie die Nacht” (Goetze), Rose Manda, Clarice 
Holzhalb; concerto in G minor (Reinecke), Christine Hein- 
gartner, orchestral accompaniment on second piano, Carl 
Fiqué; “La Chatelaine” (Leduc), Dorothy Doscher; aria 
“Convien Partir,” from “Daughter of the Regiment” 
(Donizetti), “Kde Domov Muj?” (folk song. Bohemian), 
(Skroup), “Love Has Wings” (Rogers), Rose Manda; 
variations on a theme from J. S. Bach’s “Christmas Ora- 
torio” (Fiqué), Louise Distler; flower aria, from “Faust” 
(Gounod), “O Schoene Zeit!” (Goetze), “The Spirit 
Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), Clarice Holzhalb; “By Silent 
Hearth,” from Wagner’s “Meistersinger” (Bendel), Jo- 
sephine Lipp; ‘ ‘Sonetta del Petrarca” (Liszt), “Si Oiseau 
j’étais” (Henselt), * ‘Shepherd’s Hey” (Grainger), Katherine 
Maguire; “Il Bacio” (Arditi), “Es Hat die Rose sich Bek- 
lagt” (Franz), “Vous Dansez, Marquise” (Lemaire), 
“Valentine” (Salter), Edna Feinken; sixth Hungarian 
rhapsody (Liszt), Elsa Golding ; fantasy for two pianos on 
‘Die Fledermaus” by Johann Strauss (Alberti), Clara 
Heckerling, Carl Fiqué. 





Sembach Chosen for De Koven Opera 





Johannes Sembach, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
will take the principal role of Chaucer in the “Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” Reginald de Koven’s new opera to be 
produced toward the end of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Mr. Sembach has hitherto sung 
at the Metropolitan in German only. This is his first 
English role there. However, he has sung English with 
great success in concert. Mr. Sembach is peculiarly 
adapted to the principal role in De Koven’s new opera. 
It is significant that the introduction to American opera 
of the first English poet is through a German tenor. 





Hedwig Reicher’s Recital 





On Sunday evening, February 4, Hedwig Reicher gave a 
dramatic recital at the Comedy Theater. Mildred Dilling 
the successful young harpist delighted her hearers not only 
with Hasselman’s nocturne but added much to the readings 
by her artistic accompaniments. Mme. Reicher read two 
plays, “Madonna Dianora” by Hugo von Hofmannsthal and 
a two act one by Tagore, which was called “The Post 
Office.” Her reading of both was delightfully interesting 
and she succeeded in holding the attention of her audience 
to the very last, when it wished it might have had more. 





Pupils of Minnie Tracey Score 





Last week, Minnie Tracey, the well known singer and 
teacher, gave a dinner to Pierre Monteux, the French con- 
ductor of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet, on the occasion of 
that organization’s visit to Cincinnati. To Miss Tracey 
the meeting was the renewing of an old friendship, she 
having sung under his baton in France. Within the past 
month three recitals have been given by pupils of Miss 
Tracey at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. On Jan- 
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uary 16, Alice Sanford Jones, Helen Moore, Mary Pfau, 
Berta Forman, Nellie Gilbert, Florence Blakey, Edna 
Hume, Marguerite Hukill, Emma Noe Margherita Tirin- 
delli, Clara Nocka Eberle, Norma Weidner and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Assur gave an interesting program in a manner which 
was a credit to their teacher. Berta Forman was heard in 
her own ee recital on January 26, o program consist- 
ing of numbers by Mozart, Bach, Arne, Taubert, 
Lowe, Schubert, Brahms, Gounod, ps sot a Korsakoff, Pes- 
sard, Tosti and Papini. Her success was little short of 
sensational, and there was much praise for both the teacher 
and the pupil. Another artist pupil of Miss Tracey, Mar- 
gherita Tirindelli, gave a program of numbers by Gluck, 
Grieg, Sjogren, Faure, Rubinstein, Boito, Massenet, and 
Tirindelli, last Friday evening, February 9. 





Louise Day With Utica tica Symphony Orchestra 


Louise Day, soprano, appeared in Utica, N. Y., as soloist 
with the Utica Symphony Orchestra Wednesday evening, 
January 31. Her singing won the admiration of a very 
critical audience and she was the recipient of much ap- 
plause and an abundance of floral offerings. 

Miss Day's opening number was Charpentier’s “Depuis 
le Jour,” sung to orchestral accompaniment, She also gave 
a group of five songs with George H. Fischer at the piano. 

Appended are several press comments: 

Louise Day, the soloist, first appeared, and she was extended a 


warm greeting. Her singing of the difficult aria, “Depuis le Jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” showed the qualities of a fine voice 


— 





LOUISE DAY, 
Soprano. 


and the training of an artist. Her singing of the group of songs 
and her encore, “To a Messenger” by fa Forge, again exemplified 
her talent as a vocalist and brought out the fine range and lovely 
quality of her voice.—Utica Observer, February 1, 1917. 





Louise Day, the soloist, received a cordial greeting, a wealth of 
applause, and an abundance of flowers. Her first offering was an 
aria, “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” sung with orchestral accom- 
poniment. Upon her second appearance, she had songs of a lighter 
variety in which Mr. Fischer played the accompaniments. One 
could not fail to be impressed with the ease of manner displayed 
by the charming and talented soprano in a varied class of compo- 
sitions sung in French, German and English.—Utica Daily Press, 
February 1, 1917. 


The soloist, Louise Day, left a very favorable impression with 
the people of Utica, and er popularity was evidenced by the beau- 
— which were passed over the footlights to her.—Utica 

lobe. 





Loretta del Valle Touring 





Loretta del Valle, the young American soprano, whose 
appearances at the Waldo rf-Astoria, Hotel Plaza, Lady 
Duff-Gordon’s and many other notable musicales made her 
a great favorite with New York society patrons, sails 
Thursday, February 8, for Jacksonville, Fla, to give a 
series of recitals at the famous Florida winter resorts in- 
cluding Daytona, Palm Beach, Miami, Orlando, Key West, 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, St, Augustine and Jacksonville. 
She will also journey to Cuba where she will give four 
concerts in Havana; three in Santiago de Cuba and one 
each in Matanzas and Camaguay. 





Henrion Plays at Musin Studio 





On Sunday afternoon, January 28, at the Musin School 
of Music on West Seventy-second street, Theo. Henrion, 
the Belgian pianist, was heard in selections by Chopin, 
Liszt, Debussy and his own transcriptions of works of 
Schubert and Gretry. The Liszt sonata in B minor was 
perhaps the best liked number on the altogether pleasing 
program. Henrion’s art is a finished one. He plays with 
fine fire and dash and his rendition of the Debussy music 
is also worthy of praise. A gathering of many people 
prominent in the musical world greatly enjoyed this most 
interesting program. 
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HALF A CENTURY IN MUSIC 


By Clarence Lucas 
x 











In 1883 or '84 1 organized an orchestra with the help of 
certain of my schoolmates. We called it an orchestra be- 
cause we knew no better name for our ill-balanced and 
thoroughly incompetent band of boys, who made up in 
hopeful enthusiasm for what they lacked in experience. The 
notice over the door of Dante’s Hell did not appeal to us 
at all: 

“Lasciate ogni speranza, voi, ch’ entrate.” Hope, in fact, 
was more than plentiful. It was all that some of us had. 
To have abandoned hope would have meant the extinction 
of our orchestra. It certainly would have discouraged the 
boy who undertook to play the double bass on the strength 
of the fact that his father was a piano tuner. We called 
ourselves the Beethoven orchestra because we could find no 
greater name. Mendelssohn might do as the title for mere 
choirs, but we were unanimous on the name Beethoven for 
our higher flights in the symphonic firmament. There have 
been, and there are several Mendelssohn choirs in Canada 
and the United States, but the Beethoven orchestra of 
Montreal, which I founded, has long since passed away. It 
lives but in these reminiscences, No one, so far as I know, 
has credited me with improving the musical conditions of 
Montreal. Phaéton was immortalized by Ovid for having 
failed gloriously when he attempted to drive the car of the 
sun across the heavens, Even King Charles of England has 
a posthumous and canine reputation as a spaniel. But the 
teethoven orchestra is defunct in fact and in fame. I spent 
the day before the first rehearsal in reading Berlioz on 
conducting. I picked up a few useful hints, such as the 
employing of a down beat to signify the first of the meas- 
ure. But the real test of my efficiency came when I stood 
up before the assembled players and found responsibility 
thrust upon me. That first experience of mine has often 
come up in imagination when I made my way through the 
orchestra to the conductor's seat in a crowded theater, and 
! was glad that my baptism of fire occurred when I was 
young. My Beethoven orchestra, abominable as it was, 
gave me experience and confidence. How many times have 
| seen young singers in all the terrors of stage fright look 
to me across the footlights for the reassuring nod and the 

decided beat on which their destiny hung! Singers should 
get experience in country churches before they attempt to 
sing with an orchestra in a theater. I need not advise 
young teachers to learn their trade from their pupils, for it 
is a common practice 

Conducting the Beethoven orchestra did not completely 
fill my life. There was a void in time as well as in mind 
which could be filled only by composing. So I composed 
an opera. I thought an opera was a good thing to begin 
on. Songs, hymns, and piano pieces suffered from the 
defect of being too insignificant. If Shakespeare could 
succeed in spite of “small Latin and less Greek,” why should 
| be hindered by small harmony and less counterpoint? | 
knew nothing me Ba the theater, unfortunately, as my par- 
ents were religiously opposed to it. My mother usually 
called it “that sink of iniquity,” and | had to get my the 
atrical experience by stealth. I got an engagement as a 
super in a melodrama with gypsies and robbers in it—a 
heavy thinking part, a romance without words. But the 
hours were long and my reasons for being out so late did 
not appear to satisfy my father. And I thought my mother 
was quite too unnecessarily inquisitive about the brown 
stains on my arms and ankles and the chemical sunburn on 
my face during my week of stage life. The amount of 
words I required to hide, conceal, shroud, mask, disguise, 
veil, secrete, suppress, cover, screen, all rumors and sus- 
picions of my wicked week of silence on the stage, was far 
greater than I dare use as a writer. I was not so much 
afraid of bringing my father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave as ] was ok bene brought in sorrow to my bed with 
a very sore hide. Meanwhile my opera was progressing. 
My week in a melodrama had given me the necessary 
dramatic instinct. I got on very well with the librettist for 
several weeks. Then we quarreled, He wanted Kehama, 
King of the witches, to enter by means of a trap door in 
the stage. J thought that device too common and I insisted 
that Kehama should drop on the stage suddenly from some- 
where up above, like the deus ex machina. That was the 





parting of our ways. Twenty-two years later we met again. 
J was stepping down from my conductor’s seat in the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera House, on Wednesday night, October 
31, 1906, after a performance of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” with 

Grieg’s music, when some one touched me on the shoulder, 
and a voice behind me said, “Is that you, Clarence?” It 
was the librettist of my early opera, Sibthorpe Wells. Three 
or four years later I happened to see in a newspaper that 
Sibthorpe Wells of the Grand Trunk Railway offices in 
Montreal had died of lung trouble, leaving six young chil- 
dren fatherless. 

My second opera was called “Arabia,” but it brought 
me no nearer the Mecca of performance. I forget the 
name of the next one, The story was from Monk 
lewis and bristling with dramatic horror, which I firm- 
ly believe was faithfully echoed in the music. This 
tragic opera and an oratorio, “The Fall of Man,” on 
words selected from Milton, were written during my 
student days in Paris. They both proved to be lost 
paradises, however. In 1889 I was teaching musical 
theory at the College of Music in Toronto and I met 
the Canadian cartoonist, J. Bengough, who persuaded 
me to take the short step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. We concocted a comic opera, Its name was 
“Puff & Co.” I remember that got some very fine 
paper and wrote my score carefully in my best hand- 
writing. But there was another handwriting, on the 
wall and unobserved, to the effect that “Puff & Co.” was 
tried in the balance and found wanting, It never got 
performed, My opportunity came at last. I was in 
London, where Handel, Gluck, Berlioz and several more 
of my predecessors had failed as operatic composers. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


_ (Chicago Opera Association) 
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The (Chicago) Journal, says: 
When a soprano can sing 
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Brahms, Weckerlin, Schumann, 
Dalcroze, and likewise some 
of the eighteenth century Eng- 
lish songs like Carey’s ‘“Pas- 
toral’’and Munro’s “My Lovely 
Celia,” and do it as well as Miss 
Macbeth did yesterday, she 
has gone beneath the surface. 
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But I was not to be deterred by the sad experience of 
others. I wrote a comic opera called “The Money 
Spider.” Never was an opera so inappropriately named. 
lt it had been called “The Spider and the Fly,” or some 
such title, it might have described my experience as the 
fly. I composed the music, made the full score and the 
vocal score, rehearsed all the chorus singers and prin- 
cipals at all the rehearsals, and conducted the first eight 
public performances in the Matinée Theater, London, 
in April, 1897. Then “The Money Spider” collapsed 
and was withdrawn. The producers lost about one 
thousand pounds and I did not receive a farthing for 
all or any of my work as composer, drill master and 
conductor. One of the newspapers said I evidently had 
the making of a comic opera composer. Another one 
advised me to be more careful in the selection of my 
libretto in future. Another stated that “this is not the 
comic opera the world is waiting for.” I concluded to 
let the world wait and I gave up comic opera for sev- 
eral years, that is to say, until I got the chance of 
writing another. Hope still sprang eternal in my human 
breast, though I was far less sanguine than when I 
rode the whirlwind and directed the storm of the 
Beethoven orchestra. In order to get the cobwebs of 





out of my mind, and to spend a 
little of the fortune I did not make from my comic 
opera, I decided to take a trip to Paris. Charles W. 
Clark, the Chicago baritone, who was then in London 
and who had sat out the entire eight performances of 
“The Money Spider,” went with me on his first visit 
to the city where he afterward resided for so many 
years. We were at the top of the towers of Notre 
Dame Cathedral when the fire engines raced below us 
to the terrible bazaar disaster where scores of the most 
fashionable society folk of Paris were burned to death. 
Exactly ten years previously I had seen the light in the sky 
when the Opéra Comique was destroyed by fire. I was 
a student at the Conservatoire in those days and | 
might have perished with the hundreds in that holocaust 
had the opera been “Carmen.” I stayed away because 
“Mignon” was to be given that night. 


More Debuts for the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training 


“The Money Spider” 








On Sunday evening, February 4, at Loew’s Theater 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., the garden scene from “Faust” 
and the third act from “Aida” were presented by the 
pupils of the school, under the pergonal supervision of 
Milton Aborn. With the exception of Marie Louise 
Biggers and Albert Amadi, both of the Aborn Opera 
Company, the casts were composed of pupils, 

Miss Parker, who charmed as Marguerite, entered 
the school in October, having had no previous ex- 
perience whatsoever. She possesses a personality emi- 
nently suited to the role, together ‘with a delightful 
voice, and gave a graceful and appealing interpretation 
histrionically, 

Miss Mount, as Siebel, was altogether pleasing. Miss 
Mount also entered the classes last fall as a beginner 
in-the operatic field. Miss Bosetti and Mr. Mandarini 
took the course last season and have had several am- 
bitious professional appearances since, recently with the 
Acierno Opera Company. Miss Bosetti has the all 
around equipment necessary to achieve the greatest 
success. Her growth has been remarkable since tak- 
ing up the work of the school, Mr. Mandarini has an 
unusual vocal organ and he gives promise of rising to 
surprising heights. Bertram Bailey prepared the role 
of Amonasro on short notice, to replace Mr. d’Angelo, 
of the Aborn Opera Company, and deserves great 
credit for the splendid performance he gave both vocally 
and dramatically. Mr. Lenzer gave a creditable per- 
formance of Mephisto. 

Marie Stapleton Murray, the artist- pupil of the Aborn 
Classes for Operatic Training, will sing “Aida” with 
the Cosmopolitan Opera Company at the Garden Thea- 
ter the week of February 12. Mrs. Murray owes all 
her operatic training to the school, as previous to last 
year she had confined herself to concert work. Yet 
another artist-pupil, Viola Roberto, is at present with 
the Silingardi Opera Company at Porto Rico. 


Extensive Tour of the Gray-Lhevinnes 





Since October, Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne, 
that delightful couple who charm their listeners at each 
hearing, have been in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, South Dakota 
and Minnesota. In March they will go to New York, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, back again to Illinois 
and Wisconsin and then to California in May. This 
will be the second trip the Gray-Lhevinnes have made 
to California in nine months, as they were there last 
summer with the Chautauquas, From California they 
return to New England for the last of May. This ex- 
tensive tour is convincing proof of the popularity of 
this violinist and pianist. 





Elizabeth Amsden Re-engaged With 
Chicago Opera Association 





Elizabeth Amsden, soprano, who appeared this year in 
many of her best roles with the Chicago Company, has 
been reengaged by General Director Campanini for an- 
cther season. Miss Amsden is soon to leave for Paris, 
where she will remain until the end of the summer. 
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THE MUSICAL SENSATIONS OP NEW YORK 
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THREE WORLD-RENOWNED SOLOISTS 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York, Mgrs. American Tour 
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IN JOINT RECITAL 


HOWARD EDIE & GEORGE SCULLY, 66 W. 46th St., New York, Mgrs. World’s Tour 





Marion Morgan’s : 


ROMAN BALLE 








Dec. 17, Des Moines Dec. 24, Minneapolis 


ROUTE 1916 
Dec, 31, St. Paul 








In a Historical Roman Ballet in Three Episodes. Season 1916-17. Second Coastto Coast Feb, 


1917 

7, Duluth Feb. 25, San Francisco Apr. 1, Los Angeles 
15, Winnipeg Mar. 4, San Francisco Apr. 11, Salt Lake City 
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an, 29, Vancouver Mar. 18, Stockton, Apr. 26, Lincoln 
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11, Portland Sacramento ay 7, Palaee tSicago 
18, San Francisco Mar. 25, Los Angeles May 14, P. 


Tour under personal management of MARION MORGAN, 336 W S8th St., New York City Feb. 
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Exclusive Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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“That Ancient Red Herring” 


The Editor, Musical Courier: ‘ 

1 am disappointed in the letter of your correspondent, Charles 
Bowes, purporting to be an answer to my article on “The Selection 
ot a Teacher of Singing.” I cannot find that he has answered 
anything I said. Mr. Bowes has started up many wild hares which 
he has himself tracked to their natural death in absurdity, leaving 
only that old red herring of “breathing,” which is dragged into 
every discussion on “singing.” The standpoint of those who inter- 
pret “singing” as “breathing” is bound to be one in which effects 
are confused as causes. ‘The question propounded as to whether 
results are consequences of causes, or whether there can be results 
without causes would seem to betray an unusually causeless state 


of mind. 
PHYSICAL ASPECT. 


The tenor who holds his throat is not singing, he is merely using 
a song for the amusement of holding his throat to cut out his 
singing voice. He or any one else could “think of” a song till 
doomsday, and be no nearer singing it. ; 

There is a physical aspect to every human action, and that 
physical aspect is the action and reaction of the motor and sensory 
nervous system which governs all physical activity. Both action 
and reaction are necessary to every complete action. Any attempt 
to control reflex processes by direct means only serves to impair 
the resulting action. Breath control is a reflex process and can 
only be perfect when controlled by the natural means provided 


for the purpose. 
PUT IT TO THE TEST. 
The average singer can do nothing with a soft tone except let 


go of it. The singer who knows the composition of the tone he is’ 


using and the principle which governs it, can make any one tone 
express every degree of pianissimo and fortissimo. Will “conscious” 
breath control enable a singer to crescendo and diminuendo, say four 
or five times in one breath on any given note with complete preser- 
vation of tone quality? Try it! Further, have the result photo- 
graphed by the phonodeik, and note the uniformity, or lack of 
uniformity of the resultant sound wave—but remember to keep the 
breath in “conscious” control! If the tone is correct, the wave 
shou:d show the same uniformity in each crescendo and diminuendo. 
If the wave is imperfect, then the breath has not been under per- 
fect control, and some means other than “consciousness or thought” 
must be found to control it. There must be perfect breath control 
in perfect tone, but it is the perfect tone which causes perfect 
breath control. 

Another interesting experiment would be to test how far the un- 
conscious breath of sleep would go in singing, before theorizing 
about it. The phonodeik would show the quality of a sound wave 
produced with such a breath, which could then be compared with 
that produced by a conscious breath. Then we should KNOW, 

Again, science could solve the question of the poise of the body 
in singing, and do away with all necessity for “thinking’’ about it. 
Experiments in the tone of voice of a singer most nearly in line 
with the force of gravity could be compared with that from a 
singer who is resisting that force. In all the questions concerned 
with singing we want to KNOW that we may shake off the fetters 
of tradition and the limits of personal opinion. Science can help 
us to know, if we are prepared to let all our preconceived notions 
go by the board and accept only that which can be proved by test. 

Singing is a mystery—one of nature’s mysteries, and science is 
the only means for testing out our theories of this mystery. Sing- 
ing is concerned with some of the most fundamental of nature's 
laws, and the study of singing is an initiation into the principles 
of life. But for those not interested in this aspect of singing there 
are definite scientific tests which can be applied to the method of 
study employed to prove its value, 

TRUE BREATH CONTROL. 

There is nothing in Mr, Bowes’ letter to contravert my interpre- 
tation of singing, which is that “singing is the expression of feeling 
in musical tone and rhythm.’”” The main point of contention seems 
to be the best means by which that result may be attained. I still 
maintain that the study of singing should be occupied with musical 
tone and rhythm, rather than in disturbing the natural processes of 
breathing. 

In cases where natural breathing is disturbed by bad habits, 
insistence upon musical tone and rhythm in song must restore the 
natural process, for the reason that the true singing tone insures 
perfect breath adjustment. The singing tone is the true musical 
tone of the voice, and it is this tone alone which will express 
feeling in musical rhythm, 

Few can recognize a musical singing tone when they hear it, 
the ear requires definite training to distinguish the tone which 
will sing, from that which is merely an isolated tone with no par- 
ticuldr meaning or color attached to it. The majority are satisfied 
with a tone which may happen to be pleasing as an isolated sound, 
without reference to its relationship to the musical phrase or the 
color demanded by the verbal phrase, 

There is a certain composition of tone essential to singing 
and the importance of this tone is that it controls all the reflex 
processes connected with singing. No amount of physiological 
knowledge, or practising of conscious breath control will produce 
this tone, for it cannot be present with any consciousness or 
thought of physical processes. Therefore the only way to sing is 
to study the anatomy of tone, rather than that of the body, and 
to practice and experiment with every possible tone until one can 
be found which will allow the consciousness to occupy itself entirely 
with the song. ’ 

The imitation of effect will not create cause. Breath control is 
an effect. In singing this effect is brought about by the use of a 
certain composition of tone natural to the human voice in which 
the sustaining quality is to be found. The use of nature with 
human intelligence is the only art, J. Lanpseer MacKenzie. 





Tivadar Nachez Writes 


Santa Barbara, Cal., January 27, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 
wish to convey to you my keen sense of sincere appreciation 
for the very kind words of praise you were good enough to bestow 
upon my recently issued “Transcription” of the violin concerto by 
J. S. Bach, as reviewed in the latest number of the Musica 
Covusirr, just to hand, January 18. 

I trust I may, however, be forgiven, if I venture to address these 
few lines to you, sir, for the sake of drawing your attention to a 
slight misconception on the part of your reviewer. 

Spitta, in his “Life of J. 8 Bach,” states (Vol. III, page 137); 
“Bach also left three concertos (in D minor, F minor and 
minor) which are evidently rearrangements of violin concertos, the 

originals of which are unfortunately lost.” 

Studying these three works, I arrived at the conclusion, that the 
F minor concerto was so utterly conceived in the “Violinistic 
idiom (almost akin to Vivaldi’s style) that Bach ‘must have com- 
pone it for violin at a time when under the spell of Vivaldi’s art 
e was transcribing several of this master’s violin concertos for 
the clavecin. 

As an ardent Bach student, I therefore endeavored to recover 
this loss, by retranscribing the F minor concerto to its original 
violin form, and thus try to regain for our violin literature a work 
originally belonging to it, which we could ill afford to lose. 

beg to remain, dear sir, Yours very faithfully, 
Tivapar Nacuez. 





“That Mysterious Varnish” Appeals 
VOLPE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


146 West Seventy-seventh Street. 
New York, February 1, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: J 

The article, ‘That Mysterious Varnish,” in last week’s issue of 
the Musica Courter appeals to me very forcibly at this time, for 
it was only very recently that I was absolutely convinced of the 
influence of the varnish on the quality of the tone of the violin. 

A friend of mine, Samuel Alexander, of Brooklyn, has been 
experimenting on violin’ varnish for many years. During the past 
two years IT have examined the various results of his experiments, 
and I have been amazed by the quality—what we understand as 


Italian quality—of his violins. These violins have a tone distinctly 
different from that produced by our best modern violin makers. 
It is a mature tone right from the very beginning and does not 
need that ageing and playing that I have Soabeinee thought so 
essential, Inasmuch as this tonal quality is produced solely through 
the appucetion of the varnish and not brought about by any grading 
or adjustment, one is compelled to the firm belief that the secret 
of the — of tone of the Italian masters is the varnish they 
used and nothing else. 

Jt is further evidenced that, the varnish is the only reason for 
thé quality of tone by the fact that these experiments have been 
made with crude white violins that leave much to be desired as 
to construction and material. The varnish here used besides effect- 
ing this change from a raw, scratchy, and harsh tone, to one that 
meets the requirements of the artist, also shows many of the fea- 
tures that are found only in the varnishes of the Italian makers, 
that is—transparency, color, depth, brilliancy, flash and texture. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ArRNoLp VoLpe. 





Manuscript Society Concert 


A good sized audience attended the concert of the 
Manuscript Society of New York at the National Arts 
Club, February 2. Platon Brounoff played some of his 
“Dreams and Visions” to open the concert, followed by 
his new Italian suite for violin and piano. ‘“Tonio’s Love 
Song” has in it much tenderness, and the tarantella is full 
of novel effects. It was splendidly played by Maurice Nitke 
and the composer. 

Hazel Gardniere sang three of John Prindle Scott's 
melodious songs in a contralto voice full of genuine expres- 
sion, allied with beautifully distinct enunciation. These 
songs were “John o’ Dreams,” “My True Love Lies Asleep” 
and “The Voice in the Wilderness.” Miss Gardniere’s 
personality is extremely winning, and she does great credit 
to the Boice school. / 

Three songs for soprano by James P. Dunn were sung 
by Irene V. McCabe. Of these, “Lovesight Sonnet” with 
four hand accompaniment arranged with the orchestral 
score, is a splendid effective work. Miss McCabe sang 
with intelligence and brilliant voice, and Leah Keith as- 
sisted in the duet accompaniment. The scene from John 
Adam Hugo’s one act opera, “The Temple Dancer,” closed 
the program, sung by Mrs. Jay A. Mellish, soprano, and 
C. Versel Chamberlain, tenor. This is very difficult, so- 
called “modern” music, and the vocal parts as well as the 
orchestral effects were cleverly brought out by all of the 
participants. Mr. Hugo writes with genuine melodic gift 
and a broad style, this being the climax of his work as a 
composer. A number not on the program was a gavotte in 
G by Mr. Nitke, which pleased the audience. The usual 
refreshments and social commingling closed the affair. 

Addison F. Andrews, first vice-president, made several 


interesting announcements regarding the reorganization of 
this society now twenty-eight years old, Reginald de 
Koven has consented to accept the presidency, and this emi- 
nent musician has many well laid plans for the entire reor- 
ganization of this representative American organization, 
all of which will be announced in due time. 
“RIGOLETTO” BY THE 

COSMOPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


“Carmen” With a Woman Conductor 





Following the success attained by “Carmen,” which 
served to open the New York season of the Cosmopoli 
tan Opera peal Be at the Garden Theater, on Monday 
evening, February 5, that organization gave a perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto,” which for the excellence of orches 
tra, chorus and principals was a duplication of the pre- 
ceding evening. An audience of fair size made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers, and the applause 
was well merited, for the work itself would have done 
credit to organizations which have enjoyed a far longer 
lease of life. 

Francesca Milena, charming to look upon and just 
as pleasing to listen to, sang the role ef the unhappy 
Gilda with finished art, her voice blending beautifully 
with that of F. Montefini who sang the role of her lover. 
Her acting, too, was of a high order and added much 
to the general excellence of the entire performance 
Vicente Ballester made an excellent jester, singing the 
role with much skill. He possesses a splendid baritone 
voice which he uses to advantage. Fely Clement did 
creditable work as the Maddalena of the cast. 

Arnaldo Conti conducted and again showed himself 
to be an excellent wielder of the baton. He kept his 
forces, orchestral and choral, well in hand, their work 
giving the needed finish to the whole performance, 
The ballet was sprightly and gave much pleasure. 

“Rigoletto” was repeated Friday and Saturday even 
ings at the performances of the week. Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings and the Saturday matinee “Carmen” 
being the opera. A feature of the Wednesday evening 
and Saturday matinee performances of Bizet'’s opera 
was the conducting of Lina Coén, whose work at the 
desk attracted much attention. 





Margaret Jamieson Recital 





Margaret Jamieson, a young American pianist, made her 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9, and created a favorable impression. Intelligence 
and balance characterized her performance throughout. 
The young artist possesses much reliable technic, plays with 
warmth, and interprets the works of the masters in a 
musicianly manner. 

A good sized audience enjoyed the performance of the 
young concert giver. 
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UDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1648 Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Teacher of Allen Hinckley, Marie Morrisey, Wilfred Glenn, 


Eorichette Onelll, Edgar Schofield, Katherine Galioway, 
s Conkey. Esther Dale. 














Professor of Choral Music, 
Walter Eta I | Columbia University 
Beary Address 49 Claremont Ave. 


MARGARET HARRISON 2 


1S BAST 10) STREET NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


ADELADE GESCHEIDT 


Instructor of Mitten Vocat Ant-Sciewce 
The New School of Voice Culture 
éi7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Tel. 1350 CIRCLE 














RICHARD HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR-—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House New York 
Srucio: 44 West Forty-rvovetu Srazet, New Yorx. 


; Ee SOPRANO 





(Covent Garden) 
Manegement: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, N.Y. 





Louise BARNOLT 


Gaanp Orera Prima Donna Conrerarto, Avaitaste ror Concerts, 
Recitars, Festivars, 


Westeen Appregss, Ravissow Horer, Minnearoris, Minn. 


DR. ALBERT MILDENBERG 


Dean Department uf Music 
Meredith College 


Raleigh, N. c. | 
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SEASON 1916-1917 EN ROUTE WITH 
The New York Hippodrome Success 


“HIP-HIP-HOORAY CoO.” 
Office: 1 W 34th St., NewYork City. (Phone 6128 Greeley) 


JOSEPH 


REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 














-C. WASHBURN 


BARITONE 


Available for Concerts: Southern Songs a Specialty 
Dean Vocal Dept. 
THE WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL - - - Nashville, Tenn., 


CARLSON 


Velce Bulldioge BASSO Repertoire 


Most thoroughly equipped studies on Pacific Coast 
806-7 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
845 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 
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THE 


ALFRED G, ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
“The School that makes artists.” 


Among the many who have studied and coached 
with Dr. Alfred G. Robyn: 

Mr. Jerome Uhl—America’s great “Elijah.” 

Mrs. Alexandra McElwee—Pianist. 

Mrs. Shotwell Piper—Prima Donna Soprano. 

Miss Eva Wycoff—The Eminent Artist. 

Miss Hazel Washburn—Soloist Church and Concert. 


DR. ALFRED G. ROBYN, Director 
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ORGANIST: | 57 "ANDREW'S M. E. CHURCE 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau pete > | 
receives letters and inquiries, which are yg to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


A Violinist Husband 


“In order to settle a dispute will you kindly tell me 
whether Kreisler, the violinist, is the husband of Alma 
Gluck ?” 

You certainly have “mixed up” those violinists. Kreisler 
is not the ee fea of Alma Gluck. He is married to an 
American lady who is not a professional musician. Zim- 
balist, the violinist, is the husband of Alma Gluck, so they 
are both professionals. 

The husbands and wives of different artists seem to be 
interesting the public attention at the moment, for this 
department has received several inquiries recently about 
“whose wife or husband was which.” Of course on reason 
for the confusion and lack of reliable data is the fact that 
if the wife is in the “profession” she retains the name by 
which she has been known to the public, seldom, if ever, 
using the name of her husband even with a hyphen at- 
tached. There are some exceptions which only go to prove 
the rule 

It might be added that Kreisler has been married for a 
number of years, while Zimbalist and Alma Gluck were 
married only a comparatively few years ago. 

Scenery in “Aida” 

“At a performance of ‘Aida’ in the Metropolitan Opera 
House the other evening I was much impressed with the 
inadequacy of the scenery. It looked as if it must be the 
same ‘set’ that was used the first time the opera was given, 
how many years ago? I have heard the opera at Covent 
Garden, where the scenery was really beautiful, adding 
greatly to the illusion. Would it not be more artistic and 
in keeping with the ‘celebrated’ singers appearing in that 
opera if the scenery was better?” 

The writer has heard several criticisms of the scenery 
of “Aida” at the Metropolitan Opera House, not only that 
it was far from being up to the standard of opera, but also 
that many of the white costumes, properties and acces- 
sories, which are used in the ballet scene, would be better 
for a good wash. There seems no excuse for soiled gar- 
ments or properties appearing on any stage, and particu- 
larly on a stage so well patronized as that of the opera. 


Free Music 


“Are there any free concerts in New York?” 

Yes, there are quite a large number of free concerts in 
this city. At many of the churches there are free organ 
recitals one afternoon in each week. The People’s Institute 
during February will give sixteen free concerts at public 
schools and also at Cooper Union. 

Free choruses meet each Sunday at De Witt Clinton 
High School, and there are often free lectures at Hunter 


College. : mune : 
At the Board of Education you can obtain information 
as to free music, music being a subject that is occupying 


the attention of éducators to a greater extent than ever. 
Music is taught in the public schools and in some cases 
very well taught. 

The Price of Harps 


“T hear that the harp is now beginning to be fashionable, 
so I would like to know if you can tell me the price of a 
good instrument; also, how long it takes to learn to play 
on one.” 

The price of harps ranges from $450 to $1,800. Some 
people say that it takes a long time to become proficient 
on the harp, while others contend that it is one of the 
easiest instruments to learn, but one or two years would 
be required before you could make public appearances. A 
teacher of the harp could probably give you some idea of 
the length of time it would be necessary to study. This 
writer’s personal opinion is that it takes much time to 
learn to play any instrument well, and that the harp is no 
exception. It makes a pleasing accompaniment for a song 
and a woman is supposed to look very graceful sitting at 
the harp. The harp is an ornamental piece of furniture in 
a drawingroom or music room. 


Singing Games for Children 


“Can you tell me if there are any books published in 
this country in which there are games for children set to 
music? In Europe I know there are many such books, 
but would like to know if they have them here.” 

If you own a Victrola you will find that the Victor com- 
pany can supply you with records of many “singing games” 
which are supplemented by books of the words. These 
books also describe the steps for the dances. The records 
for these games from many countries include folk dances 
of Denmark, Finland and Sweden. There are also Eng- 
lish, Danish, Irish, Scotch, Hungarian and French dances. 
So you see what a variety of games you can have. Chil- 
dren love these games and songs; they make an impres- 
sion that remains a pleasure all through life. The writer 
knows a young man who when he went to France made a 
detour in order to visit Avignon and see the bridge of 
which his mother had sung to him when he was a little 


fellow. He almost expected to see “l’homme va dansant” as 
described in “Sur le Pont d’Avignon.” The Victor rec- 
ords you, of course, know where to get. The books above 
mentioned are published by Schirmer, East Forty-third 
street, New York, but you must have your records and 
your books “match.” 

Comparisons Are Odious 


“Why do critics compare one musician or composer with 
another? Do you think that an instrumentalist or singer 
who possesses originality ought to be called a second any- 
body else, no matter how famous? If Leginska is the 
‘Paderewski of women pianists,’ does that mean that she 
pounds the piano?” 

Comparing a young artist to an older and more famous 
one is supposed to be done in a complimentary spirit, but 
there is certainly an objection to its being done. As in 
your case, one immediately thinks of the pianist as having 
the worst faults of Paderewski. To say that a composer 
has stepped into MacDowell’s shoes would not seem alto- 
gether the high compliment that is intended, for if he had 
done so the originality of his composition would be lack- 
ing and he would only be imitating the great American 
copper, whose memory and whose music are so dear to 
all. 

To call a singer a “second Patti” cannot possibly be true, 
for Patti’s voice was hers individually and no two voices 
are alike, no matter how much they may resemble each 
other. If singers and voices did not vary from one another 
we would soon become tired of the monotony. No, Legin- 
ska plays like Leginska, and whatever fame or success she 
has is due to her own individuality; she is first of all 
Leginska—not a Paderewski or any other kind of a pianist. 

Criticising Critics 

“Do you think that all music critics like music? If they 
were fond of music as music, would they criticise every 
little fault? Would they not try to look upon the per- 
formance of any work as a whole?” 

It is perfectly natural that personal likes and dislikes 
enter into the criticisms of those who write the notices’ 
of musical events, although it seems that in many cases the 
critic would be much surprised to be told so. The case of 
a critic in one of the large American cities who had the 
reputation of being very severe comes to mind. Any new 
artist appearing for the first time in that city dreaded the 
ordeal of looking at the daily papers the following day, 
and it was often said in recognition of a success, “Why, 
Mr. gave her or him a good notice.” On one occasion 
a young singer gave a recital and the notice by this par- 
ticular critic the following day was really savage, some of 
the criticism deserved in a way, but not to the extent set 
forth. The following week the writer said to this man— 
for the young artist was quite heartbroken—“How unkind 
of you to have given such a criticism! The singer was 
young. It was her first appearance. Had you pointed out 
some of the faults in a kindly way she would have bene- 
fited by it; now you have made her bitter and hurt her.” 
He was absolutely surprised, said he would never say or 
write a word to hurt a young artist, and thought she must 
be very sensitive to take his “kindly” criticism in any such 
way. 

Now this special critic was very fond of music and knew 
music too. It may often be that the critic prefers one 
composer more than another. As a rule, it is this writer's 
opinion that the best critics mean to be fair and impartial 
in their writing, however much one may disagree with their 
verdicts. 





When Did S. Coleridge-Taylor Die? 

“Will you please give me this information—where did 
S. Coleridge-Taylor die, and in what year ?” 

S. Coleridge-Taylor died at his home in Norwood, near 
London, England, September 1, 1912. 

About Giuseppe de Luca 

“Will you inform me through the columns of your paper 
whether Giuseppe de Luca, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, ever appeared at Covent Garden, London. Will 
you also tell me something about his career?” 

You are referred to an article entitled “De Luca Will 
Sing in Concert in October,” in the present issue of the 
Musica. Courter, which has a biographical sketch and cut 
of Mr. de Luca. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE Musicat 
Courier. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. . 

Tue Musica Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 


A should be addressed 
Information Bu Musical % 
437 Filth Avenee, New You N. Yon 
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MUSICAL MODESTY 





The Musicat Courier is in receipt of thousands of news- 
paper clippings each year, but we rarely receive one of 
such interest as that sent to this office some time ago by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. He accompanies the clipping 
with a letter from which an extract reads as follows: 
“Herewith please find an account of a Christmas pageant 
in a little city where one would least expect it—Duquesne, 
Pa. It is in the busy steel district of Pittsburgh, twelve 
miles up the Monongahela River. I spent my boyhood 
days there, as you may know. In fact, my first music les- 
sons and my talent for creative work seemed to sprout 
from my happy sojourn there. That was why the town 
last September honored me at their twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration of the founding of Duquesne, when my 
‘town song’ (written for them) was sung by a chorus of 
a thousand children under my direction. The song, by the 
way, has since been handed to them and has become the 
property of the public and parochial schools, being used 
on every occasion possible. During the celebration last 
September I witnessed one of the most beautiful and poetic 
sights of my life in the presentation of the Pageant and 
Masque written by Thomas Wood Stevens, of the Tech- 
nical School, Pittsburgh. You remember he wrote the St. 
Louis pageant and the Newark affair too. His work is of 
a very high order. Duquesne gave it a beautiful reading 
and a splendid background, and it showed that indus- 
trialism and the sordid side of factory life had not in any 
way killed their love for the beautiful and artistic things 
of life. It was a real triumph and I felt proud of the old 


town. 

“All local people made up the pageant and masque last 
September and everything from the stage management to 
the marvelous artistic lighting effects obtained were the 
product of the town and the Carnegie Steel Company. 

“Now, then, I notice that Stevens has been at it again, 
and if you read the enclosed you will see that Duquesne 
must indeed love such things, else they would not try to 
give another open air commingling of mystery, declama- 
tion and the scenic and sartorial elements, with the tem- 
perature lower than California at this season of the year. 
I certainly take my hat off to the little town and I am 
sure that it deserves some mention from an artistic source, 
and that is why I have sent the matter to you. 

“The clipping made me realize more than ever that it is 
possible at any time to think of the beautiful and the 
artistic things, no matter in what surroundings one is 
placed. Duquesne has a large foreign population and they 
had a big part too in the September pageant. I notice, 
however, this time that the title roles are taken by Amer- 
ican girls and boys. Charles Nethaway, the playground 
expert in the little town, is no doubt contributing his tal- 
ents too. His work is known everywhere. En passant, let 
me add that the Choral Club sings with as fine spirit and 
finish as any singing society anywhere.” 

The clipping which Mr. Cadman speaks ‘about is from 
the Times-Observer, Duquesne, Pa., of December 22, 1916. 
It tells that the pageant given in connection with the city’s 
community Christmas celebration was founded on the 
story of the birth of the Savior. The cast comprised about 
150 persons, and the description shows that the event must 
have been exceedingly picturesque, for although the air 
was frosty the snow was swept off the ground and coke 
fires were kept burning. Duquesne is the first town in the 
country to have presented a pageant in connection with an 
otherwise elaborate community Christmas celebration, and 
the idea no doubt will suggest to large communities the 
feasibility of giving a similar attraction next winter. 





Mrs. Bond on San Diego Festival 





(From the San Diego, Cal., Union.) 

“It might be possible, but not probable to hold grand 
opera in a garden spot in some place other than San 
Diego,” said Carrie Jacobs Bond, “but we all know that 
there is no Balboa Park filled with exquisite trees and 
flowers, set upon a hill facing the most wonderful bay 
in the world, to be found on the shores of any but the 
magnificent Pacific. And we all know, too, that in no other 
place is there a grand organ waiting on a lovely white 
stage with God’s own sun and moon to light it. 

“We know, further, that it might be possible (but not 
probable), to find a city full of helpful, willing people who 
would work as untiringly as San Diego citizens have to 
make and support for two years this most beautiful of 
all fairs. Yet, even were it probable and possible, it never 
was done before! 

“But, it would be impossible to find another Madame 
Schumann-Heink and John D. Spreckels and Gertrude Gil- 
bert, and back of them such an enthusiastic crowd of 
willing workers. With all these advantages, why should 
not San Diego be the greatest music and artistic center of 
the world? 

“T expect to listen to the best music I ever have heard, 
sitting in Balboa Park, looking now and then through the 
white pillars of the organ peristyles to the sunset on the 
ocean, for I am told that these rare music events are to 
begin at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Can anyone dream of anything more inspiring than 
listening to fine music and looking at nature’s pictures all 
at the same time?” exclaimed Mrs. Bond in a burst of en- 
thusiasm. “To me, it will be as much as I shall ever ask 
this side of heaven. All I shall need to make it perfect 
will be the companionship in person of all the friends I 
love.” 





Wynne Pyle’s Tour 





At present Wynne Pyle, the beautiful and gifted pianist, 
is touring in the South and West, giving recitals and mak- 
ing appearances with the Minneapolis Orchestra under 
Emil Oberhoffer. With that organization Miss Pyle ap- 
peared recently at New Orleans La.; Houston, Tex., and 
San Antonio, Tex. She played the Tschaikowsky concerto 
on those occasions. The New Orleans Picayune (January 
25) reminds New Orleans music lovers that Miss Pyle 
previously had won striking successes in that city, and 
points out that her present accomplishments are even 
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greater than those she exhibited there before. The Pic- 
ayune says: “She is a splendidly talented artist. The public 
was charmed by her art and her personality.” The Daily 
Statesman pays this tribute to Miss Pyle: “She played in 
a most br’lliant manner. No one could imagine greater 
delicacy and sentiment than that so admirably developed 
by the clean technic and crisp rhythmic sense of the artist.” 





The Operalogue in Buffalo 





Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf presented “Die Meister- 
singer” by Wagner in Buffalo recently, and scored a suc- 
cess that was nothing short of sensational. The Buffalo 
Express said of the speaker: 

He knows his subject thoroughly. His heart is in the work, and 
he has natural endowments, which fit him especially for such achieve- 
ments. He does not weary his hearers with technicalities or with 
pedantic talk about the philosophy or the significance of the opera. 
His first thought is in attracting the attention and interest of his 
listeners. Mr. Gotthelf furnished the musical background, com- 
bining vocal and instrumental passages in successful fashion, and 
supporting the speaker without obscuring him, and it is all done 
so easily and successfully by both performers that one forgot the 
immense labor which has brought out so artistic a result. Mr. 
Gotthelf proved his claim as a pianist of distinction by playing sev- 
eral solos admirably. 


Margaret Abbott’s Success in “Elijah” 


At the Waterbury Choral Society concert, in “Elijah,” 
with Arthur Middleton and Paul Althouse, Margaret Ab- 
bott, contralto, demonstrated her right to be placed among 
the foremost singers on the oratorio stage. The Ameri- 
can referred to her singing as unusually fine, her voice 
having a beautiful quality and her singing delighting every- 
one. The “Democrat” commented on Miss Abbott proving 
a happy selection, extremely effective, and her rich voice 
lending distinction to the part. 





Rosalie Wirthlin in the Sunny South 


Last Monday, February 12, Rosalie Wirthlin left 
New York for Florida where she will be the guest of 
Mrs. Robert C. Black of New York. While in the Sunny 
South, Miss Wirthlin will be the soloist at a musicale 
which Mrs. Black will give at the Beach Club and will 
also sing at the Royal Ponciana. Another engagement 
booked for her in that State is at Miami, where she will 
give a recital. Miss Wirthlin expects to be gone about 
two weeks. 


Christine Miller’s Popularity Grows 


facing a tour so extensive in dates and distances that it is 
impossible for her to wait for the next morning’s news 
papers. They continue to arrive at the managerial office, 


however, while the little contralto is flitting over nine 
States of the Union for February and fifteen more States 
for March. Quotations from the various points are pleas 


ant reading. The Emporia Gazette says of her concert 

“She impressed the big audience with her rare personality 
as well as by her musical ability. Aside from her wonder- 
ful voice itself, Miss Miller’s chief charm is in her unusu 

ally clear diction. In all of her selections this was a source 
of great satisfaction to the listener. It is in Miss Milter’s 
power to make her audience listen to and enjoy every song. 
Her singing of the Old English and Irish melodies was 
artistically done, but musically her best songs were in the 
German group.” Other and similar expressions come from 
St. Joseph, Peoria, Chicago, Cleveland, Benton Harbor, etc., 
from which we can only quote collectively: “Standing 
room was at a premium” (this was in Austin, Texas) 
“Seldom have Peorians had the pleasure of listening to so 
enjoyable a program as that of Christine Miller, mezzo 
contralto, known everywhere as the world’s sweetest 
contralto singer.” “Christine Miller tore the house to 
pieces” (not to be taken literally, of course). “Velvet-soft, 
the tones of the lovely voice lent added pathos and beauty 
to the sweet old songs.” “Since heard here last year Miss 
Miller has lost none of the resonant beauty of tone and 
fine free dramatic style which then won the hearts of all 
who heard her. A singer of great and spontaneous charm 
she carried her audience by storm.” “She is too charming” 
(this from an interviewer, ladies!) “Miss Miller is too 
human” (complaint from male reporter, evidently). 


A Box of Virtuosi 


Prominent among the boxholders at Saturday’s (the 3d) 
splendid concert by the Symphony Society of New York 
(Walter Damrosch, conductor) at Carnegie Hall, with 
Mischa Elman, soloist, was the following party to the left 
of the grand tier: 

Isolde Menges, violinist; Eileen Beattie. pianist-violinist ; 
Miss Menges’ accompanist; Leo Cherniavsky, violinist; 
Jan Cherniavsky, pianist; Mischel Cherniavsky, cellist ; 
Alexander Czerny, pianist; Howard Edie, artist-theoso 
phist; Margaret Prall, the young Californian violinist 
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Eddy Brown Enjoyed in Fritschy Series—Philharmonic 
Quartet Second Concert—-American Songs Featured 
—Boguslawski Assists at Concert—Other Notes 





Eddy Brown appeared at the Shubert fifth attraction 
in the Fritschy series of concerts in place of Jacques 
Thibaud, Tuesday afternoon. Universal regret for 
Thibaud’s illness was somewhat assuaged by oppor- 
tunity to hear this remarkable young violinist. After he 
had accomplished the titanic feat of making the Scotch 
“Fantasie,” by Bruch, interesting, he created quite a little 
enthusiasm by his splendid dexterity. 

Powell Weaver did good service, with few days’ no 
tice, in accompanying the entire program 


Philharmonic String Quartet Second Concert 


The Philharmonic String Quartet gave its second con- 
cert of the fourth season of concerts in All Soul's 
Church, Monday evening, January 15. The quartet in E 
minor, by David Stanley Smith, received its first hear 
then, It 


ing here has much beauty, stirring rlrythms 
and a wealth of melody. The quartet gave a spirited 
performnance of the Haydn quartet in B flat major, Nita 
Abraham Taylor assisted with songs by Mozart, Bem 
berg and Parker 
American Composer’s Songs Heard 
The same evening Mary Turner Salter appeared at 
Athenwum Auditorium in a program of her songs, sung 
with charm and understanding by her niece, Marion 
Hinds Mospers, Another niece, Dorothy Morton, gave 
a group of piano solos from works by Cyril Scott and 
Dohnanyi, engaging the complete approbation of the 
audience by her good playing, taste and style. 
Notes 
Artists from the Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 
including Moses Boguslawski, pianist; Mr. and Mrs 
Ottley Cranston, vocalists; Gladys Cranston, John A. 
Cowen, reader; Francois Boucher, violinist, gave an ex 


cellent ‘ progr am in Convention Hall under the 
of the Parent Teachers’ Association 
Rudo Iph King continues interesting Friday evening 


auspices 


concerts in different churches. A _ two-piano arrange 
ment of the waltzes from “Der Rose nkavalier” 
(Strauss), by Mr. King and Juanita Collins, and 


“Napoli,” from “Impressions d'Italia” (Charpentier), 
by Mrs. Frank Knight, were especially attractive num- 
vers on last program at Bethany Baptist C Chere h, 


Hamilton Crawford MacDougal, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, gave an interesting organ recital Tuesday even- 
ing at Westminster and an excellent lecture on Wagner 
with special allusions to the “Niebelungen Ring” in 
Drexel Hall, Wednesday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Fritschy presented Kitty 
Cheatham, the charming diseuse, at their third Hotel 
Muehlebach ballroom musicale. 

The Mozart Club gave an interesting program of 
Schubert compositions at the regular meeting. Kansas 
City Musical Club last program consisted of Chopin. 

G 





TORONTO 








The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, under the able direc- 
tion of Dr. A. S. Vogt, contributed patriotic selections at 
Massey Music Hail, on the evening of January 22, when 
superb attack and finish, clear enunciation, excellent phras- 
ing and noble interpretations were characteristics of its 
work. Sir Mulock was in the chair at this great meeting 
of national importance, and eloquent speakers included His 
Excellency, the Duke of Devonshire, governor-general of 
Canada. Among musical numbers were “God Save the 
King,” “Rule Britannia,” “Briton’s Alert,” and “ O Canada.” 


More Opera Desired 


Toronto is not having enough grand opera this season 
to meet the desires of its thousands of music lovers, espe- 
cially students at conservatories, colleges, academies and 
schools, The performances recently given by the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre were so inspiring and edifying that it is to be 
hoped that Manager Rabinoff may arrange for a week’s 
return engagement before the present season is over. Such 
an announcement, would be gladly heralded by artistic and 
social circles. 

Hambourg’s Successful Tour 


Boris Hambourg, of Toronto, the cellist, is now meeting 
with great success in a concert tour which he and other 
artists are making throughout western Canada. 


A Gifted Pianist 
George E. Boyce, an enthusiastic exponent of the method 
of the late Professor Hambourg, is introducing to the 


Toronto public this season Maurice Turland, a young and 
gifted pianist, for whom a brilliant future is prophesied. 


A Popular Forsyth Pupil 


a May Yates, a prominent and popular artist-pupil 
f W. O. Forsyth, was the presiding hostess at the Heli- 


conian club’s reception on Saturday afternoon, February 3, 
when a number of musical features gave special interest to 
an interesting social event. 


Violinists Wed 


The marriage is announced of two well-known young 
Toronto violinists, Julia O’Sullivan and Rudolf Larsen, 


An Important Date 


Today is an important date in Toronto’s musical annals, 
for the Mendelssohn Choir’s Concert is tonight at Massey 
Music Hall. The annual events of this famous organiza- 
tion always bring enthusiastic visitors from other cities in 
both the United States and Canada. 


Mrs. Arthur Blakeley Passes Away 


Much regret is felt here at the death of Mrs. Arthur 
Blakeley, the eminent organist’s accomplished and charm- 
ing wife, who formerly resided in this city. 


Violinistic Laurels 


A young Canadian violinist who is winning laurels here 
this season is Rachelle Copeland, who has studied at Petro- 
grad. Flora McDonald, pianist, has been successfully as- 
sociated with Miss Copeland as accompanist. cH 





Skovgaard’s Routine for One Week 





The routing of Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, and his 
company of singers, for the week beginning February 12, 
is as follows: 

February 12—Harriman, Tenn. 

February 13——Knoxville, Tenn. 

February 14—-Middlesboro, Ky. 

February 15—Johnson City, ‘Penn 

February 16—Wytheville, Va. 

Skovgaard and his company will appear next week in 
the following cities: 


February 19, Pocahontas, Va, 
February 21, Edenton, N ol 
February 22, Goldsboro, N. C. 
February 23, Laurens, S. C. 
February 26, Biloxi, Miss. 


Unclaimed Letters 


Letters addressed to 

Eva Egerter, 

Florence Wallace, 

Louise de Lara, 

Mme. Miroslava 
are being held at the Musicat Courter office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, for claimants. Any information tending to place 
the above in the proper hands will be appreciated. 
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ane course of tuition includes every — of musical instruction, namely: 


all dg Foe, hone instruments, ae. 
music, orchestra, 


eae literature and aan 


Pc cau comndie forthe 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian , Master, who makes 
genuine om of his pupils.’ 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRAN 
oncerts, Recitele. 1 Instruction 
Telephone: y renee 5623 614 W. 157th St., N. ¥ 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera, Comeert and and 

ao Repertoire. Stediee? 302 

aieeeed -42d Sts.). Phone: Murray Hill 8693. Teacher 
and many others prominent in 

the Operatic | Concert worlds. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"“Who Knows the Voice”——— 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, S. D. 


John Prindle SCOTT 


| b W. 115th oy W108 hele 
Seaneewal” OHNO O'DREAMS.” “THE REVELATION.” Etc 


H. E. vay SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 





























and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 



























































































MUSICAL COURIER 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 








WING Se SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











FACTORY, at $3 HOLLAND, MICH. 
FLETCHER -COPP | LONGY SCHOOL tii. 


Fletcher Music Method toz2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


E 

Vv 

oy Lecturer on Inventive Musica Ability of American Child 
¥ 

N Brookline, Mass. 





31 York Terrace - 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


<BUTLER = 


PUPILS jloeeee 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscri egies Concerts, 
Rapier: the Bechstein Hall, Ber! 

00 a at 





Repreeratatiye of more than 
ing 








Gi2 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. "Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, areas, 

somes Mice Sembrich, Risler, an Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 

e e and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 

Chicago College of Music Hm hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc., 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Ganapol School 


50 superior teachers 


OF MUSICAL ART *%, 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 





branches taught 

Detroit, Mich, Boris L. Ganapol, Director AND CELLOS 
Artists know the 
. rarity of violins 
b ir iano hool whose tones are 
ran 8 y C “sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director simo. You know 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers how much you de- 
Artistic Piano Playing sire a violin whose tone 
——Tse FAgtten System—— qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 


BOOKLETS-——-CARNEGIE HALL--NEW YORK Hance, evenness, sympa- 


thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 





ERNEST R. KROEGER 








pure plzzicato tones, dis- 

tinct arpeggios, distinct 

in sbake, trill and staec- 

cato, and withal quickly 

“ responsive to bow-pressure 
Director, Kroeger School of Music. from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo If you do not 

possess such a violin, you 

PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS Possess such violin, you 
usical ildi ; " booklet “An Artist's 
uM Ast Building, Saint Louis, Mo. Touch’ —which I_ will 
gladly mail you FREE, 

and which contains opin 





SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY x? a ee 
ists who use 
MUsiC DAHL VIOLINS. 
353 Ponshsee ) Szaete (giant. Georgia 
vali se Directo: 
SCHOOL OF HIGHEST: STANDARDS” 
All departments of music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
ome = United States and from foreign 


Reindabl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAUL, jszit.°%"*." Winco 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, Presiden’ 2 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, Ill, 














Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D, KINSEY, Manager 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(Three Schools) 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Pasig tear. Caviey, Direc 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FratMcke. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensem ile playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























SERVATORY of of MUSIC. estaptisHen 1867 


s0TH YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 
| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—M U SIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equpment, 


Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 






CINCINNATI CON 





¢ and information _ 
iss Bertaa Baur, Directress. 


For catalo 
address 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212; West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Strin Instruments, Publis 
School Music; Theoretical and Hines) = 











£ SOPRANO 3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 
I Address: Send for circulars and catalogue 
oo 226 West 78th St., N.Y. JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Deas 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Cc Joesher of George Fer mepee Berlin; King Clark, 
* W E E- Paris; Dr, Carl t Duftt NY eo. Dixon, Toronto; 
¢ Shaptah Comming Ratheye Boateod, Parnes 
ulfors a r . 
Receduey Ni vi F 
3 Mee Gaves Howe Suildies Fernandes, Edith apes. (Inciupine Action), Atlanta Conservatory of Music 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 


» Albino Gorno Lillian Kreimer Adolph Stadermann 
Lino Mattioli 
Lillian Arkell Rixford 


Louise Doti 


Louis Victor Saar Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Romeo Gorno 

Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 

Mary Venable 

Ottilie H. Dickerscheid 


Louise Church 


Wm. M. Knox 
ba at ; Irene Gardner 
Giacinto Gorno 


Walter Werner Joseph O'Meara 
Ignatz Agiewicz Walter Gilewicz 
Emil Heermanu Hans Schroeder 


—oo<coo— 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - ~- Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 




















THE 
GREATEST 
age 


IM 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 











MUSICAL COURIER 











STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


'THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue 

NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Riker Avenue 











HAMBURG 







































Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 










The most costly piano in the world 



















PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 




















> Offtra- 





Established 1864 





anda ent PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 









uality PIANOS 





New York City 











_— 
ae 





[ 














A Leader for 79 Years 








il 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 





There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 





12th Avenue, Sist to &S2d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 





























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





















